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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1923 
Entrance examinations, etc........ Monday-Tuesday, Sept. 17-18 
Registration for fall term..... Wednesday-Saturday, Sept. 19-22 
alisterm: begins, .8:00"a> tin. nse a eae Monday, Sept. 24 
Thanksgiving holiday: ....¢1+<+ snes sels ome Thursday, Nov. 29 
Registration for winter term........ Monday-Friday, Dec. 10-14 
Ralliterm:ends, 5:O00)/ps mm)... w= ss aeeetanicleree Wednesday, Dec. 19 
1924 
Winter term begins, 8:00 a. m................-- Thursday, Jan. 3 
Registration for spring term...... Monday-Friday, March 10-14 
Winter term ends, 5:00 p. m...........+55- Thursday, March 20 
Spring term begins, 8:00 a. m.............-- Tuesday, March 25 
Spring term ends, 5:00 p. m..............+-+: Saturday, June 7 
Baccalaureate, SECMOM 5. .ce wies oe nice ce acetone Sunday, June 8 
Gommencement! day. sis. cle eae eintettalate efeelalers Tuesday, June 10 
Registration for summer term. Wednesday-Saturday, June 11-14 
Summer term begins, 8:00 a. m.........-.+00- Monday, June 16 


Summer term ends, 5:00 p. m.............----- Saturday, July 26 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Dhe (Goevrnor: Of ATRGusas..... 2. osc sa .0cenevciccee Ex-Officio 
Tuomas C. McRae, Little Rock. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruction...... Ex-O fficto 


Joun L. Bonn, Little Rock. 
Expiration of Term 


PACES SANK Sontll OLO VCO ns iets cicivtcluisigip steisibe siels olsis'e sipie sie eidveieia.e 1923 
ERAN Kae A CED IEICE G8 FROCK ateca cise oh sfaxera: aie ste)etcysicroiessj eva eld) eis erate Bes 1923 
JAMES HID TEAM eNexcark an ate oisiniysisre'ssvisiein(arsivisieis ¢ oss 6.0 sve 1925 
OMe MALONE) (DOLaAdOn «.ciaswoesemmsciiiires ree cee ss 1925 
FLARRY MISE ONDER, \Walntity RIG@Es. «ccc se ceicsce caessceeaes 1925 
Hucw A. DinsaorE, Fayetteville... .......c0..s esse cence 1927 
AMES IC BROWNING PICZO s ceeeitepsiececegeererccenceee 1927 
OFFICERS 
(Ghia iririatie preteen iateroveccueresetenacor sts GoverNor Tuomas C. McRar 
Secretary and Auditor...... WittrAmM H. Cravens, Fayetteville 
COMMITTEES 


Note.—The name of the chairman stands first. 


Agricultural Extension—Messrs. Browning, Pace, and Banks. 
Board of Control of the Agricultural Experiment Station— 


The Committee on the College of Agricuiture, the President of 
the University, and the Director of the Experiment Station. 


Branch Normal School—Messrs. Bond, Banks, and Mahony. 

Buildings and Grotnds—Messrs. Dinsmore, Ponder, and 
Browning. 

College of Agriculture—Messrs. Browning, Ponder, and Pace. 


Executive—Governor McRae, Messrs. Mahony, Head, and 
Dinsmore. 


Finance—Messrs. Banks, Head, and Dinsmore. 
Medical College—Messrs. Pace, Bond, and Head. 
Teachers—Messrs. Bond, Mahony, and Head. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Note.—The first date after a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present rank; the second, the year of first appointment to any position in 
the University. Where they coincide, only one date is given. 

JoHN CLINTON FuTrA.t, B. A., M. A. (University of Virginia), 
LL.D. (Tulane University). President, 1913, 1894. 

WitttAmM NATHAN Gtapson, B. M. E., E. E. (Iowa State 
College), Ph. D. (McLemorsville College). Vice-President, 
and Dean of the College of Engineering, 1914, 1894. 

GrorcE WESLEY Droxe, B. A., M. A. (University of Arkansas), 
LL.D. (Hendrix College). Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, 1915, 1880. 

JAMEs RALPH JeEweLt, B. A., M. A. (Coe College), Ph. D. 
ae University). Dean of the College of Education, 
1913. 

Braprorp Knapp, B. S. (Vanderbilt University), LL. B. (Univer- 
sity of Michigan), D. Agr. (Maryland Agricultural College). 
Dean of the College of Agriculture and Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1920. 

Martin Netson, B. S. A., M. S. (University of Wisconsin). 
Vice-Dean of the College of Agriculture and Vice-Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 1920, 1908. 

Mary Ann Davis, Dean of Women, 1911. 

ArtHuR McCracken Harornc, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A., Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Director, General 
Extension Division, 1919, 1905. 

Oe Payne, Director, Agricultural Extension Division, 
1920. 

Peart Marton Fears, Registrar, 1922, 1918. 

JoHN CrarK JorpAn, B. A. (Knox College), M. A., Ph. D. 
(Columbia University). Examiner, 1919, 1918. 

WitittAm HaAmpron CrAveNS, Auditor, and Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, 1911. 

THorGNy Cepric Carison, B. A. (University of Minnesota). 
Executive Secretary to the President, 1921, 1915. 

Jutta Ramsey VAutx, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. 
(Cornell University). Librarian, 1914. 

Bottinc JAMES Dunn, B. A., M. A. (Bethel College), LL.D. 
(Ouachita College). ‘Assistant Librarian, 1917, 1804. 

Jim P. MatrHews, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Reference 
Librarian, 1917. 

Beatrice Sims, B. A. (University of Missouri). Catalog Libra- 
rian, 1917. 

Marcaret GALLowAy, Librarian, College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station, 1916, 
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HeLen Hupcins, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Library 
Assistant, 1922. 

Guy Branpin Irsy, B. M. E. (University of Arkansas). Co-ordt- 
nator, Veterans’ Bureau, 1922, 1920. 

DororHy Nation, R. N. Superintendent of the Infirmary, 1920. 

HELen Crarre Barrricx, B. A. (Ohio University). Y. W.C. A 
Secretary, 1922. 

Witiam SEpGEWELL Grecson, Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 1919. 

Mrs. Fannie S. Park, Matron, Carnall Hall, 1907. 

Mrs. J. E. CAMPBELL, Assistant Matron, Carnall Hall, 1907, 

Mrs. CHARLES WINKELMAN, Matron, Men’s Dormttories, 1919. 


FACULTY 


Note.—The first date after a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present rank; the second, the year of first appointment to any position in 
the University. Where they coincide, only one date is given. 


t+Member of Experiment Station Staff. 
“Leave of absence. 
**Deceased. 


PROFESSORS, ASSOCIATE AND ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS 


Frepertck GorTiies BAENDER, B. M. E. (University of Iowa), 
M. M. E. (Cornell University). Professor of Heat Power 
Engineering, 1916. 

7WrwtaAm J. Baerc, B. A. (University of Kansas), Ph. D. (Cor- 
nell University). Professor of Entomology, 1920, 1918. 

7Wiii1AmM Lesiie BLreecker, D. V. M. (Ohio State University). 
Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology, 1919, 1918. 

SAMUEL JACop BRANDENBURG, B. A. (Miami University), Ph. M. 
(University of Chicago), Ph. D. iUniversiby, of Wisconsin). 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, 1922 

Joun pypeeouons Bucuuorz, B, S. (Iowa NWecleyan College), 
B. (University of Towa), M. S., Ph. D. (University of 
Chicony, Professor of Botany, 1919. 

Grorce Newton CAnr, B. S., M. A. (University of Chicago). 
Professor of Educational ree 1921. 

Giteert HAvEN Capy, B. A., M. (Northwestern University), 
Fa B. (University of Chess. Professor of Geology, 

DEANE G. Carter, B. S. in A. E. (Lowa State College). Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Engineering, 1922. 

Lo Ree Cave, B, S. (University of Wisconsin). Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, 1922. 


Facunty ff 


7JoHN RatpH Cooper, B. S. (Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege), M. S. (University of Nebraska). Professor of Hor- 
ticulture, 1918. 

James Ermer Davis, B. A., M. A. (University of Wisconsin). 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1922. 

SAMUEL CLAUDIUS DELLINGER, B. A. (Trinity College), M. A. 
(ocean University). Acting Professor of Zoology, 1922, 

Macey Littarp Dix, Captain, U. S. Army. Assoctate Profes- 
sor of Military Art, 1921. 

Georce WesLey Droxe, B, A., M. A. (University of Arkansas), 
Fae (Hendrix College). Professor of Mathematics, 1897, 

Potttinc James Dunn, B. A., M. A. (Bethel College), LL.D. 
(Ouachita College). Emeritus Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, 1917, 1894. 

+Henry EpmMunp DyoracHex, B. S. A. (University of Minne- 
sota). Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1915. 

**7JoHNn Asspury Exziott, B, A. (Fairmount College), M. A. 
(University of Kansas), Ph. D. (University of Illinois). 
Professor of Plant Pathology, 1917. 

Martin Russe.t Ensicn, B. S. (Agricultural College of Utah), 
M. S. (Cornell University). Associate Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, 1921, 1918. 

HARRISON CRANDALL Givens, B. M. E. (Corneil University), 
B. S. E. (University of Chicago). Professor of Industrial 
Education, 1918. 

WitiiAms NatHAN GLApson, B. M. E. E. (Iowa State Col- 
lege), Ph. D. (McLemorsville Calle. Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, 1895, 1894. 

THEODORE GREGORY GRONERT, B. A., M. A., Ph. D. (University 
of Wisconsin). Associate Professor of History, 1922. 

Harrison Hare, B. A. (Emory College), M. S. (University of 
Chicago), Ph. D. (University of Pennsylvania). Professor 
of Chemistry, 1918. 

KENNETH MALcotMB HALPINE, Captain U. S. Army. Professor 
of Military Art, 1919. 

JouHNn Leonarp Hancock, B. A. (University of Chicago), M. A. 
(Indiana University), Ph. D. (University of Chicago). 
Acting Professor of Ancient Languages, 1922, 1915. 

ARTHUR Meera Harpinc, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A., Ph. D. (University ‘of Cricsea). Professor of Math- 
ematics and Astronomy, 1916, WE 

Greorce Everett Hastinos, B. A. bee University), M. A. 
(Princeton University vd Harvard University), Ph. D. 
ane University). Associate Professor of English, 1921. 
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CuHarLEs Franxiin Hin, B. A., M. A., Ph. D. (University of 
Illinois). Assistant Professor of Physics, 1921. 


JoBELLE Horcomse, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. (Cor- 
nell University). Assistant Professor of English, 1918, 1907. 


Henry Gustave Hotz, Ph. B., M. A. (University of Wisconsin), 
Ph. D. (Columbia University). Professor of Secondary 
Education, 1919. 


ALLAN Sparrow Humpureys, B. S., (Drury College), M. S. 
(University of Pennsylvania). Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, 1921, 1918. 


Dwicnut Istey, B. A. (Fairmount College), M. A. (University 
of Kansas). Associate Professor of Entomology, 1921. 


ALBERT Woopwarpb JAMISON, B. S., M. S. (Princeton University). 
Associate Professor of Economics and Sociology, 1922. 


James RateH JEwELL, B. A., M. A. (Coe College), Ph. D. 
(Clark University). Professor of Education, 1913. 


Vircit LAureNs Jones, B. A. (University of North Carolina), 
a D. (Harvard University). Professor of English, 1915, 


ARTHUR MELLVILLE JorDAN, B. A. (Randolph-Macon College), 
M. A. (Trinity College, North Carolina), Ph. D. (Colum- 
bia University). Professor of Psychology, 1919, 1914. 


JoHN CLARK JorpAN, B. A. (Knox College), M. A., Ph. D. 
(Columbia University). Professor of English and Public 
Speaking, 1918. 


James Kesster, B. A. (Indiana University), M. A. (University 
oe Illinois). Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
21. 


Braprorp Knapp, B. S. (Vanderbilt University), LL.B. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), D. Agr. (Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege). Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1920. 


Atrrep Epwin Lussxky, Diploma (Concordia College), Diploma 
(Concordia Theological Seminary), M. A. (University of 
Illinois), Ph. D. Merayenatty of Michigan). Professor of 
German, 1921, 1915, 

Antonio MArtNonr, B. A. (Desenzano, Italy), M. A. (Yale 
University). Professor of Romance Languages, 1906, 1905. 

Davin HocAN MarKHAM, B. A. (Oklahoma University), M. A. 
Poenmmonth College). Assistant Professor of Education, 
1921. 

fRaLpH Hepces Mason, B. S. A. (University of Missouri). 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1918. 

Ernest BERTRAM MAtrHEew, B. A. (Kansas State Normal 
School), M. S. (University of Wisconsin). Professor of 
Agricultural Education, 1919, 1918. 
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CHALMER Kirk McCLELLAND, B. S. A. (Ohio State University), 
M. S. A. (Cornell University). Assistant Professor of 
Agronomy, 1921. 


pe ella McNair. Professor of Agricultural Economics, 


+Martin Netson, B. S. A., M. S. (University of Wisconsin). 
Professor of Agronomy, 1918, 1908. 

jLynn WeEsLey Ossorn, B. S. A. (Iowa State College). As- 
sistant Professor of Agronomy, 1916, 1913. 


Sterta Parmer, B. S. (University of Alabama), M. A. (Colum- 
bia University). Professor of Home Economicy and of 
Home Economics Education, 1918. 

Louts AtpHONSE PASSARELLI, B. A. (Columbia University), M. 
A. (University of Toronto). Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, 1921. 

**FRANK WELBORN Picket, B. A. (Furman University), M. S. 
(University of South Carolina), M. S. (University of Chi- 
cago). Professor of Zoology, 1919, 1899. 

7CHARLES WorKMAN Rapp, B. S., M. S. (Oklahoma A and M. 
College). Assistant LEE of Horticulture, 1920. 


7JoHN WitiiAM Reap, B. S. A., M. S. (University of Missouri). 
Professor of Aoricultural Chemistry, 1918. 

Harry FE, Reep, B. S. A. (University of Missouri). Assistant 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1921. 

CHARLES Myron ReEINoEHL, B. A., M. A. (University of In- 
diana), Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Professor of 
School Administration, 1921. 

Gites Emmett Rirtey, B. A., M. S. (Purdue University). Pro- 
fessor of Physics, 1908. 

7Harry Rorert Rosen, B. S. (Pennyslvania State College), 
M. S. (University of Wisconsin), Ph. D. (Washington 
University). Assoctate Professor of Plant Pathology, 1918. 

+Warv Harrison Sacus, B. S. (Illinois Wesleyan College), 
M. (University of Missouri). Associate Professor of 
Agronomy, 1919, 

Herman Austin SANpDHousE, B. S. (Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege), M. S. (Iowa State College). Assistant Professor of 
Animal Husbandry, 1922, 1915. 

SAMUEL JAMES ScHitiinc, B. S. (University of Wisconsin), 
D. V. M. (Ohio State University). Associate Professor of 
Veterinary Science, 1922. 

Crara RowENA Scuminrt, B. S. E. (University of Missouri). 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1921, ) 

Francis Apert ScHmipt, LL.B. (University of Nebraska). 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
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IRENE SHALEY, B. S., M. A. (Columbia University). Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1922. 

Murray SHEEHAN, B. A, (Miami University), M. A. (Harvard 
University). Associate Professor of Journalism, 1920. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER SmitH, Major U. S. Army. Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics, 1923. 

Warren RusseEtt Spencer, B. A. (University of Indiana), B. S. 
C. E. (Rose Polytechnic Institute). Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering, 1921, 1919. 

WiiiAm Boyp Sterzner, B. E. E., E. E. (University of Arkan- 
sas), M. S. (Ohio State University). Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, 1919, 1909. 

GrorcE Patrick Stocker, B. S. in C. E. ( University of Wiscon- 
sin). Professor of Civil Engineering, 1919. 

FSAMUEL RopMAN Stout, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1919, 1916. 
*Henry Harrison Strauss, B. A. (Wooster College), M. A. 

AGH toa, University). Professor of Ancient Languages. 
7Barnett Sure, B .S., M. S., Ph. D. (University of Wisconsin). 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 1921, 1920. 

Davw YANncEY Tomas, B. A. (Emory College), M. A. (Van- 
eerbilt University), Ph. D. (Columbia University). Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science, 1912, 1907. 

Ermsitm Trmps Tuomas, B. S. (Oberlin College), B, S. in Ed. 
(Kent State Normal College), M. A. (Oberlin College). 
Assistant Professor of Geology, 1921. 

Henry DoucHty Tovey, B. Mus., Mus. D. (Knox College). 
Professor of Music, 1908. 

7Jacon Osporn Ware, B. S. A., M. S. (North Carolina State 
College). Assistant Professor of Agronomy, 1920. 

Epcar WertTHEIM, B. S. (Northwestern University), B. P. E. 
(Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago), M. S. (University of Kan- 
sas), Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Associate Professor 
of Chemistry, 1921. 

Birton Netty Witson, B. S. M. E. (Georgia School of Tech- 
nology), M. E. (University of Michigan), M. M. E. (Cor- 
nell University). Professor of Experimental Engineering 
and Drawing, 1917, 1896. 


INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS 


BerNERD WiLLIAM ApAms, B. S. (Missouri School of Mines). 
Instructor in Vocational Subjects, 1922. 


Marcaret ELLEN ASKEW. Assistant in Physical Education, 1921. 


+RusseELL Haypen AusTIN, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Agronomy, 1918. 


Instructors anp ASSISTANTS 11 


Loy Barton, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). Instructor in 
Vocational Subjects, 1921. 

*Mary CuMMINGS BATEMAN, B. A. (Millersburg College). 
Instructor in Voice, 1905. 

Le Roy Henry Berarp, Ph. B., M. A. (University of Chicago). 
Instructor in English, 1920. 

Leora Briair, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Instructor in 
Education, 1920, 

MARGARET BRANDENBURG, B. A. (Western College for Women), 
ees (University of Wisconsin). Assistant in English, 

MaupbeE EruHet Bunker, Ph. B. (University of Wisconsin). IJn- 
structor in Education, 1920. 

WILLIE VANDEVENTER CrocketT. Instructor in Expression, 1905. 

Mary Ann Davis. Jnstructor in English, 1915. 

James Dinwippie. Instructor in Mechanic Arts, 1916. 

ELIZABETH JACKSON GALBRAITH, B. A. (West Tennessee Chris- 
tian College). Instructor in Art, 1906. 

Mivprep GILLespiE. Assistant in Organ, 1922. 

Jack Murray GreatHousE, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Assistant in 
Military Art, 1919. 

IvAN Hampton Grove, B. A. (Henry Kendall College). In- 
structor in Physical Education for Men, 1922. 

Mary Burntey GwatHmMey, B. A. (University of Richmond), 
Diploma (New York School of Fine and Applied Art). IJn- 
structor in Art, 1922. 

FRANK Russett HAmeiin, B. A,. M. A. (Bucknell College), 
Ph, D. (University of Chicago). Instructor in Anctent Lan- 
guages, 1922. 

Davin CLInNton HANSARD. Assistant in Violin, 1916. 

Daisy Younc Hotcoms, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. 
(University of Missouri). Instructor in Zoology, 1922. 
JEweLL Constance HuGHeEs, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 

ie (University of Missouri). Jnstructor in Mathematics, 

James ArTHUR JoNnES. Instructor in Mechanic Art, 1919. 

RateH Epwarp Kine, B. E. E. (State University of Iowa). 
Instructor in Vocational Subjects, 1921. 

Howarp Watpo McKintey, B. S. (Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege). Instructor in Vocational Subjects, 1921. 

OweEN MITCHELL. Assistant in Music, 1913. 

James Currie Morison, B. S. (University of Michigan). Jn- 
structor in Heat Power Engineering, 1922. 

THomAS BartLtett Mu ttin, B. S. (Queens University, Ontario), 
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M. S. (University of Wisconsin). Instructor in Civil En- 
gineering, 1920. 

Acnes Newson, Ph. B. (University of Chicago). Instructor in 
Home Economics, 1921. 

ANNA GRACE PARMELEE. Instructor in Voice, 1922. 

Harrow Heatu Pease, B. A. (University of Wisconsin). Jn- 
structor in Economics and Soctology, 1922. 


Carri—E PLtunKett, B. S. (Iowa State College). Instructor in 
Home Economics, 1922. 


Lyman Epwarps Porter, B. A., M. A., Ph. D. (Yale University). 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1921. 


DorotHy May Regua, Diploma (New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art). Instructor in Art, 1922. 


BERNARD SMITH, B. S. in E. E. (Georgia School of Technology), 
M. E. (Cornell University). Instructor in Electrical En- 
gineering, 1922. 

Levi CrarKx Srarsirp, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). IJn- 
structor in Vocational Subjects, 1921 

ALBERTA STONE, Assistant in Piano, 1922. 

IrvinG CHELLIS Story, B. S. (New Hampshire College), M. A. 
(Cornell University). Instructor in English, 1922. 

Warp Hastincs Tayxor, B. A., M. A. (University of Illinois). 
Instructor in Mathematics, 1920. 


*WiILLIAM Lewpy TEAGuE, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1919. 


ANDREW JACKSON THompson. Instructor in Mechanic Arts, 1921 
WiLLArp Corwin WiLpAnks, B. S. A. (Clemson Agricultural 


College). Instructor in Dairying, 1921. 
ELIzABETH PuRNELL Witson. Instructor in Education, 1919, 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY SENATE, 1922-23 


Note.—The name of the chairman stands first. 

Accredited Schools—Professors Hotz, Dvorachek, J. C. Jor- 
dan, Palmer, Spencer. 

Advisers—Deans Knapp, Droke, Gladson, Jewell. 

Athletics—Professors Wilson, Marinoni, F. A. Schmidt, Stout, 
President Futrall. 
_ Catalog—Professors Sheehan, Hotz, Sachs, Stocker, the Reg- 
istrar. 

Commencement—Professors Ripley, Kessler, Holcombe, To- 
vey, Mrs. Crockett. 

Discipline and Attendance—Professors Gladson, Dvorachek, 
A. M. Jordan, Stocker, D. Y. Thomas, Miss Davis. 
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Graduate Study—Professors Jewell, Buchholz, Lussky, Mc- 
Nair, Stelzner. 

Honorary and Higher Degrees—Professors Droke, Dellinger, 
Nelson, Read, Reinoehl. 


Intercollegiate Debating—Professors J. C. Jordan, Branden- 
burg, Jamison, Jones, D. Y. Thomas. 

Library—Professors D. Y. Thomas, Baerg, Jewell, Stelzner, 
Miss Vaulx, 

Research—Professors Hale, Brandenburg, Buchholz, Isely, 
A. M. Jordan, Nelson, Stelzner, D. Y. Thomas. 

Schedule—Professors Wilson, Bleecker, Hancock, A. M. Jor- 
dan, the Registrar. 

Statistics—Professors Baender, Bleecker, Cady, Dellinger, 
Miss Galbraith. 

Student Affairs—Professors Gladson, Hale, Holcombe, Jones, 
Miss Davis. 

Student Organizations—Professors Stelzner, Cooper, Ensign, 
Hastings, C. R. Schmidt, the Registrar. 

Student Publications—Professors Ripley, Halpine, Hastings, 
Sheehan, Stocker, Mr. Carlson. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
DIVISIONS 


The University of Arkansas is composed of the following 
divisions: the College of Arts and Sciences, the College of Edu- 
cation, the College of Engineering, the College of Agriculture, 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, and the General Extension 
Division, at Fayetteville; the School of Medicine and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Division at Little Rock; and the Agricultu- 
ral, Mechanical, and Normal School, at Pine Bluff. 


LOCATION 


Fayetteville* is located in Washington County, in the north- 
western part of the state, in the heart of the Ozark Mountains, 
at an elevation of about 1,500 feet. The surroundings are of 
great natural beauty, and the excellent climate of the region in 
all seasons is known throughout the Southwest. 

Fayetteville may be reached from both the north and the south 
by the Texas branch of the St. Louis & San Francisco (“Frisco”) 
Railroad. The Muskogee division communicates with the west. 

The moral and religious conditions of the community are 
most favorable, as is shown by the choice of Fayetteville as site 


*Note—The departments of the University which are located at Little 
Rock and Pine Bluff are dealt with in later pages. 
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for the Western Methodist Assembly, on Mount Sequoyah, on 
the eastern border of the town. With all of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana to choose from, Fayetteville 
was the spot selected. 


There are twelve churches in the town, representing eleven 
denominations. The pastors of these churches actively interest 
themselves in the moral and spiritual welfare of the students. 


HISTORY 


The University of Arkansas owes its origin to a public land 
grant Act of the Federal Congress, which was accepted by the 
General Assembly of the state March 27, 1871, in an Act which 
provided for the location, organization, and maintenance of the 
institution. Fayetteville was selected as the seat, and the Uni- 
versity was opened January 22, 1872. It has been in continuous 
Operation since that time. 


The growth of the University has been steady from its begin- 
ning, and the institution is now developing rapidly in attendance, 
in standards of scholarship, and in breadth of influence. Every 
section of the state is now represented by students on the cam- 
pus, and the University is also attracting a growing number of 
young people from other states. Young women have been ad- 
mitted to its courses from the first day of its existence. 


The institution, as originally organized, was not divided ac- 
cording to the present designations. Thus, although courses in 
engineering were offered almost from the opening of the Univer- 
sity, and degrees were conferred, it was not until 1893 that the 
College of Engineering was organized as such. Similarly, the 
College of Agriculture was not established under its present 
name until 1905, nor the College of Education until 1916, despite 
the fact that instruction in these fields had been given from the 
very first years of the institution. The Experiment Station was 
established in 1887, under an Act of Congress known as the 
Hatch Act. The present General Extension division and Agri- 
cultural Extension division were announced in the 1918 catalog 
of the University for the first time, but extension work has been 
offered since 1910. 


INCOME AND RESOURCES 


The income of the departments of the University at Fayette- 
ville for the fiscal year 1921-22 was as follows: 
Federal Government— 


IMOrrILAndmNeISOMPALINOS ie aivaleciseleeiclsiee aterclss ace $ 36,363.00 
Smith=Hughes) Pundss ccs cass ee eweieisls series sis 3,656.00 
Statesmen DOLODEIALION eit sercotene sisleretyinie atlosisjoaiens e's et 425,504.00 
SEICen tmees terme ne tevetrc. nitrates ata iccielesolerel als elianeteloase 37,542.00 
TrterestmOnmondOwanen tac sniiciielenelaiec teen enirace aes 6,903.00 


Generalebdiucation board seeeieweslaslaviee celeie sti cisiels at 3,500.00 
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MiscellaneouS. icuivg.c1e Sarnia dalrne nee eee, Cae 5,660.00 


Total... ac nwiss% oview sey eiem Sorcemlon aciemiaae leniency $519,128.00 


The Agricultural Experiment Station receives from the Fed- 
eral Government (Hatch and Adams Funds) $30,000.00 a year, 
and from sale of farm products about $11,000.00 a year. 


The equipment, buildings, and grounds at Fayetteville are esti- 
mated to be worth about $1,000,000.00. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The campus at Fayetteville comprises a tract of wooded land 
of about one hundred twenty acres on a hill overlooking the 
town, and includes some twenty buildings. The University has 
its own heating plant and is supplied with electric light and 
water from the city plants. 


DORMITORIES 


Three dormitories are provided for the housing of men stu- 
dents. Buchanan Hall, a three-story brick structure, contains 
about forty student rooms. Hill Hall, likewise a three-story 
brick building, contains about twenty rooms for students; be- 
sides a recreation hall and a dining hall. Gray Hall, two sto- 
ries in height and built of brick, accommodates about forty stu- 
dents. All rooms are provided with beds, mattresses, a table 
and two chairs; all other furnishings are supplied by the occu- 
pants. 


Carnall Hall, the dormitory for young women, is an_attrac- 
tive three-story brick structure and contains rooms sufficient for 
about one hundred students, with parlors, a dining hall, and a 
recreation room. Furnishings are similar to those in the men’s 


dormitories. 
UNIVERSITY HALL 


This structure, erected in 1872, is the old “main building.” It 
is five stories in height and forms three sides of a quadrangle. 
Its seventy rooms serve as the offices of administration, and the 
class-rooms, besides some laboratories, of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Library. The main library of the University is found in this 
building, as are also the libraries of the departments of Geology, 
Rotany, Zoology, and Mathematics. Other departmental libra- 
ties are housed in the Chemistry, Engineering, and Physics 
buildings. 

The University libraries altogether contain about 45,500 books, 
as follows: 
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PUISCOLVEAOM S OCIA MSCICNCES mien) leven aie ties eacalvsicieleleas he 7,164 
br losophivarandMReligion ese uace cs cee lsins et ce aces ais, oa Hose 1,092 
Government and State Documents...............-.0+200% 20,300 
IBOUNdame emOC1calS einarerierenicie ee sininleleseteicieiorers cit iso ereie <i wichsie 3,361 


The Biological and Geological Laboratories. The laboratories 
for Botany, Zoology, and Geology are supplied with equip- 
ment fully adequate for the courses offered. 

The Museum contains various collections (mineral, petrogra- 
phic, paleontological, botanical, zoological, relief maps) made 
with the view to facilitating instruction in biology and geology. 
_ Art Studio. The studio is equipped for work in design, draw- 
ing, and painting. 

_ The practice rooms of the Department of Music are located 
in University Hall. 

Women’s Gymnasium. The gymnasium for the women stu- 
dents is equipped with modern apparatus, and provided with 
lockers, dressing-rooms, and shower-baths. 

Armory. _The armory, with the usual military equipment, in- 
cluding band instruments, occupies a large room in the basement. 

Book Store. The book store contains a complete line of text- 
books and supplies. 


CHEMISTRY BUILDING 


This building contains laboratories for quantitative and quali- 
tative analysis, for organic and physical chemistry, for assaying, 
besides balance-room, a library, a large lecture-room, and a gen- 
eral laboratory for beginning students. 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 


This building contains the main administration offices of the 
College of Agriculture, the offices of the Dean and Director and 
of the department of Agronomy and Soils. Here are located 
the cotton laboratory, where instruction in cotton grading is 
given and where the laboratory work in cotton is conducted, 
class rooms and the laboratories for field crops and for soils, 
and the laboratory of biochemical study of nutrition conducted 
by the department of Agricultural chemistry. 


DAIRY BUILDING 


The Dairy Building is a stone building containing the offices 
of the department of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, the 
class rooms of that department, a dairy laboratory, and the col- 
lege creamery which manufactures about 5,000 pounds of but- 
ter each week and serves as a means of instruction in creamery 


ork. 
AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY BUILDING 


This is a small brick building formerly used by the depart- 
ment of Entomology. With a few changes it has been worked 
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over to take care of the Agricultural Library. It consists of a 
stack room and a reading room, and contains about 3,000 bound 
volumes and 5,000 unbound bulletins and pamphlets. Files of 
twenty-five scientific periodicals are kept. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES 


The departments of Agricultural Chemistry, Bacteriology, and 
Veterinary Science are housed in a one-story brick building, for- 
merly known as the Experiment Station Building. The labora- 
tories are well equipped for instruction of students and for sta- 
tion work along these particular lines of investigation. 


GRAY HALL 


Owing to the pressure for space, in 1922 about two-thirds of 
Gray Hall was remodeled for use as offices, class rooms, and 
laboratories. The departments of Agricultural Economics, Ag- 
ricultural Engineering, Entymology, Horticulture, Plant Pathol- 
ogy, and Agricultural Education are located in this building. 


LIVE SEOCK 


At the barns west of the campus and at the Experiment Sta- 
tion Farm the College of Agriculture and Experiment Station 
has a large amount of live stock for instructional and experi- 
mental purposes. This consists of about one hundred head of 
cattle, including Jerseys, Holsteins, Ayrshires, of the dairy 
breeds; Shorthorns, Herefords, and Angus, of the beef breeds. 
Many of these are prize winners and among them are some of 
the best cattle in the State of Arkansas. Three breeds of hogs 
are also kept for the work of the institution, consisting of 
Poland Chinas, Durocs, and Tamworths, and numbering from 
seventy-five to one hundred fifty head according to the season. 
Poultry to the number of eight hundred to one thousand birds 
are carried in the breeding and other experimental work of 
the College. 


FARM LANDS AND ORCHARDS 


The College of Agriculture and Experiment Station has ap- 
proximately five hundred twenty-five acres of land in the new 
Experimental Farm and the lands adjacent to the University 
Campus. These are used in general farming and in the active 
work of the State Experiment Station. Agronomy has about 
one hundred twenty acres in experimental work in soils and 
crops. The department of Horticulture farms about sixty-five 
acres, consisting of a fine new apple orchard, a mature apple 
orchard covering forty acres in all, also a vineyard, and room 
for vegetable work. The department of Animal Husbandry has 
the barns, pastures, and crops for the live stock. These acili- 
ties are used in work of instruction as well as experimentation. 
In addition to these the students are often taken to nearby 
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farms, orchards, and centers of production. Branch experiments 
are conducted at various places in the state. During the past 
year Branch Stations were maintained at Scott, Burdette, and 
other places in the state, for the study of cotton and related 
crops of the cotton section. 
PEABODY HALL 

Peabody Hall is used by the College of Education. It is a 
modern, fireproof building, containing about thirty rooms for 
class work, various offices, a large assembly room, a manual 
training shop, home economics, laboratories, and rooms in which 
the college classes in Education and Psychology meet. 


University High School—The University High School and 
the primary grades for practice teaching are also conducted in 
this building. 


Home Economics Laboratories—Practically all of one floor 
is occupied by the laboratories for cookery, sewing, millinery, 
and table service, and the reception room. The equipment in 
each laboratory is new and modern. 

ENGINEERING HALL 

Erected in 1904, this building contains the offices, recitation 
rooms, drawing rooms, and testing laboratories of the civil, 
electrical, and mechanical engineering departments. 

The Civil Engineering Testing Laboratory. The road mate- 
rials testing equipment is complete for making all the standard 
tests as recommended by the U. S. Office of Public Roads. The 
cement and concrete testing equipment is sufficient for making 
all the standard tests in cement and on small specimens of con- 
crete. The structural materials testing department is equipped 
for making tension, compression, and impact tests on small spec- 
imens of practically al! structural materials. The hydraulic labo- 
ratory equipment, although rather limited, is sufficient to give 
practical demonstration in connection with elementary hydraulics. 


The Civil Engineering Instrumental Laboratory is provided 
with all the necessary instruments for work in land, railroad, 
and city surveying, practical astronomy, and office work. The 
equipment of field instruments has been so selected as to afford 
students the opportunity of becoming familiar with the instru- 
ments of the different manufacturers. 

The Electrical Engineering Laboratories offer excellent facili- 
ties for experimental work. The main laboratory is supplied 
with a variety of types and sizes of direct current and _alter- 
nating current generators, motors, control equipment and instru- 
ments; storage batteries, converters and rectifiers, synchronous 
converters, transformers, condensers, inductances, etc. Ade- 
quate switchboards and wiring are provided for convenience 
in testing. A well equipped instrument and repair shop is main- 
tained in connection with the laboratory. 
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The Standardizing Laboratory is equipped with standards and 
precision instruments and is wired and arranged for facility in 
standardizing work. 


The Photometric Laboratory has a standard photometer bar 
and accessories, several types of portable photometers, and 
lighting units and equipment. 


The Telephone Laboratory has magneto and central energy 
switchboards complete, test lines, and numerous telephone and 
wireless instruments. 


The Experimental Engineering Laboratory is equipped with 
steam and gasoline engines, condenser, boiler feed pumps, and 
other power plant equipment for conducting standard tests. In 
addition to the power plant equipment, the laboratory is pro- 
vided with apparatus for fuel testing, oil testing, flue gas 
analysis, and for testing materials of construction. 


MECHANICAL HALL 


Mechanical Hall contains the machine shop, wood shop, and 
forge shop. The shops will accommodate about seventy-five 
students at one time. Adjoining on the east is a boiler room. 


PHYSICS BUILDING 


The Physics Building, built in 1917, is a two-story frame 
building containing ten rooms well arranged for lecture and 
laboratory work in physics. On the first floor are two labora- 
tory rooms, a large lecture room, a store-room, and an office 
room. The second floor includes a large lecture room, a labo- 
ratory room, a photometric room, a work-shop room, and a 
library. Concrete piers are provided for all delicate work in 
the laboratories and for the delicate balances. The equipment 
of apparatus is fairly complete and of sufficient variety and 
duplication to permit the instruction of large sections in the 


laboratories. 
UNIVERSITY CLUB 


This building stands between the Agricultural Building and 
the Chemistry Building, It contains, besides the assembly rooms 
of the faculty organization, a modern cafeteria restaurant ‘for 
faculty, students, and others, located on the ground floor. 


ee isks (Be oral FeO Ie 


eo hut of the standard “D” type contains the office of the 

M. C. A. secretary, and_also an auditorium which is used 
me religious meetings on Thursday evenings, for motion pic- 
ture entertainments, and for various social affairs. 


INFIRMARY 
The infirmary is in charge of a trained nurse. The building 
is furnished with open and private wards for men and women, 
and a well isolated ward for contagious cases. 
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ATHLETIC FIELD 


Grounds for athletic sports contain the football gridiron, the 
baseball diamond, the quarter-mile track, and facilities for bas- 
ket ball, volley ball, and other games. Tennis courts are located 
in various places on the campus. 


ADMISSION 


Students may be admitted to the University in two ways: 

a. By presenting fifteen units in acceptable subjects from 
accredited secondary schools; 

b. By passing an examination given by the University in fif- 
teen units in acceptable subjects. 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION 


Genera! Examinations. Entrance examinations are offered at 
the University during the opening week of school. Students 
living at a distance from the University may secure special ex- 
aminations to be conducted by the school principal or the county 
superintendent under conditions that will be indicated when the 
application is made. Requests for examinations must be mailed 
0 5 to reach the University Examiner not later than Septem- 

er 1, 

Intelligence Test. Persons twenty-three years of age, or over, 
who do not possess a satisfactory secondary school record may 
secure admission to the University and pursue courses leading to 
a degree by passing a general intelligence test designed to deter- 
mine the applicant’s mental powers and alertness. Students ad- 
mitted to the University by an intelligence test may be granted 
a degree from this University, provided that each year they 
maintain an average scholastic record of at least two and a half 
grade points. 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 


Class “A” Schools—Ail graduates of class A high schools and 
preparatory schools of this state are admitted to the fresh- 
man class of the University. This privilege will also be granted 
to all graduates of schools accredited by the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, or by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Class “B” Schools—Graduates of these schools who present 
fifteen units of work approved by the University are admitted 
to the freshman class. Students coming from high schools or 
preparatory schools located in another state not accredited by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, nor by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, but accredited by the state Univer- 
sity of that state, may enter the University upon the same terms. 
For subjects accepted for admission see later pages. 
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All candidates are expected to meet the specific requirements 
of the college or curriculum they desire to enter. Any student 
unable to meet the entrance requirement of a particular college 
or curriculum, or any student whose entrance credit in accep- 
table subjects was reduced to satisfy University regulations, 
will be allowed to make up not more than one deficiency by 
examination, or by courses pursued in summer school, or by 
courses pursued in the regular session intended primarily for 
freshmen. If University courses are offered to remove such 
deficiencies, nine term hours of college work shall be equivalent 
to one entrance unit. 


Any student who has completed fifteen or more units in 
acceptable courses in the high school, but who has attended high 
school less than four full years, shall be conditioned in one en- 
trance unit. This condition may be removed by making a pass- 
ing grade in twelve hours of work during the first term of the 
freshman year; otherwise the student must make up this con- 
dition in the manner described above. 

Students who have been previously admitted to another col- 
lege or university of equal standing will be allowed to enter 
without conditions upon presenting a certificate of honorable 
discharge, and an official statement of the work accepted for 
entrance by the institution last attended, provided it appears 
that such work is substantially equivalent to the work required 
for entrance to the University of Arkansas. 

An official statement of the student’s record, containing spe- 
cific information as to the kind and extent of work done, should 
be mailed to the Registrar of the University as early in the 
summer as possible and in no case later than September 1. Blank 
forms for this purpose will be furnished upon request. Diplo- 
mas of graduation will not be accepted in lieu of certificates. 


OUTLINE OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


English, three units. 

Algebra, one unit. 

Geometry, one unit. 

History, one unit. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 


The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science: 
English, three units. 
Algebra, one unit. 
Geometry, one unit. 
History, one unit. 
Natural science, one unit. 
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Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 


The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Music, and for the special courses in 
music: 

English, three units. 

History, one unit. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. A 
maximum of three units in music may be used as part of 
the elective work. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The following units are prescribed for all courses leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education: 
English, three units. 
Social Science, one unit. 
Science and Mathematics group, two units. 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 

A maximum of four units towards entrance will be allowed in 
vocational subjects. Students preparing to teach agriculture, 
home economics, and commercial subjects may, however, be 
permitted to offer seven and one-half units in vocational sub- 
jects. 


Provisions Affecting Advanced Standing 


Graduates of the Arkansas State Normal School, and of in- 
stitutions of equal standing elsewhere, who have completed at 
least two full years of normal school work after graduating 
from a fully approved four-year high school, will be admitted 
to junior standing. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
The following units are prescribed for all four-year courses*: 
English, three units. 
Algebra, one and one-half units. 
Geometry, one unit. 
History, one unit. 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The following units are prescribed for entrance to the four- 
year courses in agriculture: 
English, three units. 
Algebra and Geometry, two units (at least ™% unit in 
Geometry). 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 


*For a statement of the entrance requirements to the engineering trade 
courses, see later page. 
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A maximum of 7% units toward entrance will be allowed for 
vocational and business subjects to students from the district 
agricultural schools and accredited Smith-Hughes high schools. 

A maximum of 4 units toward entrance will be allowed for 
vocational and business subjects to students from other ac- 
credited high schools. 


Home Economics 


The following units are prescribed for the four-year course 
in home economics: 
English, three units. 
Algebra, one unit. 
History, one unit. 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 
Students from district agricultural schools, from accredited 
Smith-Hughes high schools, and other high schools offering 
courses in home economics approved by the State Supervisor, 
may offer 71% units in vocational and business subjects, 314 of 
which may be in business or vocational subjects other than home 
economics. 


In accredited schools other than those mentioned above, four 
units may be offered in vocational (including home economics) 
and business subjects. 


Advanced Standing Allowed Students From District 
Agricultural Schools 


Students entering from the District Agricultural Schools may 
obtain advanced standing by taking examinations in courses in 
agriculture or home economics offered in the freshman and 
sophomore years in the College of Agriculture, in so far as the 
student’s work in the District Agricultural School has not 
already been applied as entrance credits. 


Accredited Smith-Hughes High Schools 


To be eligible for classification as an accredited Smith-Hughes 
High School, such school must be approved by the State Super- 
visor, and the agriculture or home economics taught must be 
approved by the faculty of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas. 


SUBJECTS ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION 


The following statements indicate in a general way the prep- 
aration which is expected in the various subjects accepted for 
admission. The numbers in parentheses following each subject 
indicate the minimum and maximum number of units which may 
be offered in that subject. The term unit is understood to rep- 
Tesent a high school or preparatory course continued through a 
school year of thirty-six weeks with five recitations of forty-five 
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minutes each a week. In all laboratory work a double period 
of ninety minutes will be equivalent to a single recitation period 
of forty-five minutes. 


ENGLISH (3-4) 


In order to secure a definite plan of study and unity of method on the 
part of the preparatory schools, the entrance requirement in English is out- 
ined below somewhat in detail, following the recommendations of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. 


The study of English in school has two main objects; (1) command 
of correct and clear English, written and spoken; (2) ability to read with 
accuracy, intelligence, and appreciation. 


Grammar and Composition.—The first object requires instruction in 
grammar and composition. English grammar should ordinarily be reviewed 
In the secondary school; and correct spelling and grammatical accuracy 
should be rigorously exacted in connection with all written work during 
the four years. The principles of English composition governing punctu- 
ation, the use of words, sentences, and paragraphs should be thoroughly 
mastered, and practice in composition, oral as well as written, should ex- 
tend throughout the secondary school period. Written exercises may wel! 
comprise letter-writing, narration, description, and easy exposition and 
argument. It is advisable that subjects for this work be taken from the 
student’s personal experience, general knowledge, and studies other than 
English, as well as from his reading in literature. Finally, special instruc- 
tion in language and composition should be accompanied by concerted 
effort of teachers in all branches to cultivate in the student the habit of 
using good English in his recitations and various exercises, whether oral 
or written. 


Literature—The second object is sought by means of two lists of 
books, headed respectively, Reading and Study, from which may be framed 
a progressive course in literature covering four years. In connection with 
both lists, the student should be trained in reading aloud, and be en- 
couraged to commit to memory some of the more notable passages in both 
verse and prose. As an aid to literary appreciation, he is further ad- 
vised to acquaint himself with the most important facts in the lives of the 
authors whose works he reads and with their place in literary history. 


The College Entrance Examination Board has prepared two lists of 
books, a ‘‘Restricted’”’ list and a ‘‘Comprchensive” list. The choice of books 
for reading and study in the Comprehensive list is rather wide. Copies 
of this list may be secured from the publishing houses, or from the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York City. It 
should be noted that, though the “Comprehensive” list contains a number of 
books by living writers, it does not include contemporary novels of no 
permanent value. Such novels will not be accepted as part of the entrance 
requirement. The “Restricted” list is printed below, with semicolons used 
to set off the units. With a view to a large freedom of choice, the books 
provided for reading are arranged in the following groups, from each of 
which at least two sclections are to be made, except as otherwise provided 


under Group 1. 
List of Books, 1923-1925 
A. Reading 


From cach Greun. two selections are to be made, except that for any 
book in Group V a book from any other group may be substituted. 
Group I. Prose Fiction.—Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot, 
Silas Marner; Scott, Quentin Durward; Stevenson, Treasure Island or Kid- 
napped; Hawthorne, The House of Seven Gables. 
Group II. Drama.—Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice; Julius Caesar; 
King Henry V; As You Like It. 


Group III. Poetry.—Scott, The Lady of the Lake; Coleridge, Fhe An- 
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cient Mariner; Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum; a collection of representative 
verse, narrative and lyric; Tennyson, Idylls of the King (any four); the 
#Eneid or the Odyssey in a translation of soe PE excellence, with the 
omission, if desired, of Books I-V, XV, and XVI of the Odyssey. 


Group IV, Essays, Biography, etc.—The Old Testament (the chief nar- 
rative episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther); Irving, The Sketch 
Book (about 175 pages); Addison and Steele, The Sir ager de Coverley 
Papers; Macaulay, Lord Clive; Parkman, The Oregon Trail; Franklin, 
Autobiography. 

Group V. Contemporary Literature—A modern novel; a collection of 
short stories (about 150 pages); a collection of contemporary verse (about 
150 pages); a collection of prose writing on matters of current interest 
(about 150 pages); two modern plays. 

All selections from this group should be works of recognized excellence. 


B. Study 


One selection is to be made from each group. 
Group I. Drama.—Shakespeare, Macbeth; Hamlet. 


Group II. Poetry.—Milton, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and either Comus 
or Lycidas; Browning, Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Air; Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home 
Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidip- 
bides, My Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in t City, The Italian in 
Ergland, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, ‘De Gustibus,”’ Instans Tyrannus, 
One Word More. 


Group III. Essays.—Macaulay, Life of Johnson; Carlyle, Essay on 
Burns, with a brief selection from Burns’s Poems; Arnold, Wordsworth. 
with a brief selection from Wordsworth’s Poems. 


Group IV. Oratory.—Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America; a 
collection of orations, to include at least Washington’s Farewell Address, 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 


_ Note.—The reading list adopted by the Arkansas State Board of Edu- 
cation may be substituted for either of the preceding lists, subject to 
the approval of the University in each case. 


MATHEMATICS 


Elementary Algebra. (1).—Positive and negative numbers; addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division; fractoring, highest common divisor and 
lowest common multiple by factoring; fractions; equations of the first de- 
free, in one, two or three unknowns, with numerous problems involving 
such equations; involution (omitting the binominal theorem); evolution 
(omitting cube root); graphical representations and graphical methods in 
the solution of equations of all types; pure quadratic equations; affected 
quadratic equations by the method of completing the square and by fac- 
toring, with problems involving such equations. Hawkes-Luby-Touton, 
First Course in Algebra, or its equivalent, will be accepted as a satisfac- 
tory text. 


Higher Algebra. (%4-1).—A review of elementary algebra with more 
diffcult preblems and with some demonstrational work; theory of quad- 
ratics, simultaneous quadratics, ratio and proporticn, variation, progressions 
arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonical, binominal theorems, and loga- 
rithms. Hawkes-Luby-Touton, Second Course in Algebra, or its equivalent 
will be accepted as a satisfactory text. One unit will be allowed for this 
work provided that the course is pursued eA the fourth year of the 
high school or after the pupil has done a year of work in plane geometry, 
Ctherwise, only one-half unit will be allowed. 


Plane Geometry. (1).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations (should be emphasized. 


Solid Geometry. (%4).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
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furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should be emphasized. 


Plane Trigonometry. (34).—This should include a thorough study of 
soine standard high school text, such as Harding and Turner’s Plane 
Trigonometry. The exercises requiring solutions and demonstrations should 
be emphasized. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
History 


Ancient History, (14-1).—The completion of a standard text-book, with 
emphasis on the history of Greece and Rome and some attention to geog- 
raphy, will satisfy the requirements for one unit. 


Medieval cnd Modern History. (%4-1).—The completion of a standard 
text covering the history of Europe in medieval and modern times, some 
parallel reading, and a knowledge of the geography involved, will satisfy 
the requirements for one unit. 


Europeen History. (%-1).—-In place of the ore unit courses in ancient 
history and medieval and modern history outlined above, two units of 
credit will be given for courses in European development based on texts 
like Robinson and Breasted, and Robinson and Beard. 


English History. (34-1)—An advanced high schooi text should be 
used, onstitutional points should receive attention, and easily accessible 
documents should receive careful study. 


American History. (34-1).—An advanced high school text should be 
used and the subject shouid be taken preferably in the senior year, Cur: 
rent mewspapers and magazines should be assigned as collateral reading. 


Social Sciences 


Community Civics and Vocations. (%4-1).—The aim of the course 
should be to help the child to know his community—not merely a group of 
facts about it, But the meaning of his community life, what it does for 
him, and how it does it, what the community has a right to expect from 
him, and how he may fulfill his obligations. This course should include 
a phoroned study of some standard text, such as Hughes’ Commins 
Civics. If_it is desired, a part of the time may be spent studying such 
a text as Gowin and Wheatley’s Occupations. 


Elementary Economics. (%).—in the study of economics it is desir- 
able to avoid two extremes, abstract theory on one hand, and controver- 
sial questions, such as the tariH, trusts, and trade unions, on the other 
hard. Emphasis should be placed on the historical and descriptive matter, 
especially relating to the economic development of England and the United 
Siates. Some good elementary text-book should be mastered and a reason- 
able amount of collateral reading required. 


Elementary Sociology. (%%).—Concrete facts and problems, particularly 
of the social groups with which pupils are most familiar, such as the 
neighborhood, the local community, the play gang of adolescents, and the 
family, should be stressed. 


Civil Government. (14).—This should be a study of our government, 
national, state, and local, as it is organized and actually operated today. 
The instruction should aim to impart information essential to intelligent 
active citizenship, such as the division of the government into departments, 
their organization and functions; the methods of nominating, electing, and 
appointing men to office; of framing and amending constitutions, city 
charters, and statutes; of drawing grand and petit juries and the duty of 
the citizen to serve on them; the distinction between common law, State 
law, and constitutional law; between equity, civil, and criminal cases. 


Commercial Geography. (4).—This describes and secks to explain the 
commerce of today. The work should cover the ways in which commerce 
depends on nature and on man, the development of means of transporta- 
tion and communication, and a detailed study of the several commercial 
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regions of the world, with reference to resources, industries, transporta- 
tion facilities, and commerce. It should be based on the text-book, supple- 
meuted by map work and assigned readings. 


LANGUAGES 
Latin 
Latin Grammar. (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some standard elementary Latin Grammar, such as Bennett, Hale-Buck, or 
Allen and Greenough, revised edition. Proficiency is particularly desired 


in the following subjects: the analysis of the verb forms, the rules of syn- 
tax, and the principal parts of the irregular verbs. 


Cesar. (%4-1).—First four books or selections from the seven books 
equivalent to four.. The student is expected to be familiar with the life of 
Czxsar and an account of his wars. 


Cicero. (%4-1).—Any four orations from the following list: Against 
Catiline, Poet Archias, Ligarius, Marcellus, Manillian Law (to count as 
two orations), the fourteenth Philippic. The student should also be fa- 
miliar with the life of Cicero. 


Vergil. (%4-1).—Six books of the AEneid. The student should be fa- 
miliar with the life of Vergil and an account of his times and writings. 
A correct rhythmical reading of the text is to be encouraged. 


Greek 


Greek Grammar. (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some standard elementary Greek Grammar, such as White's First Greek 
Book, with translation from Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book 


Xenophon's Anabasis. (1-2).—Four books, accompanied by work in 
gTammar and composition. 


German 


German Grammar. (1).—The student should know the rudiments of 
grammar, be able to read prose at sight, and to translate simple English 
Sentences into German. 


Advanced German. (1-3).—The student should be able to read mod- 
ern German prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English narra- 
tive into German. A considerable amount of reading from such authors as 
Roche Heyse, Freytag, Baumbach, Heine, Goethe, and Schiller will be ex- 
pected. 


French 


French Grammar, (1).—The student should be familiar with elementary 
French grammar, with special attention to the irregular verbs. He should 
be able to read easy prose at sight and to translate simple English sen- 
tences into French. 


Advanced French. (1-3).—The student should be able to read standard 
French prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English narrative 
into French. A considerable amount of reading from such authors as 
Daudet, Loti, Sandeau, Dumas, Augier, Labiche and Martin, and Hugo 
will be expected. 


Spanish 
Spanish Grammar. (1).—The student should be familiar with elemen- 
tary Spanish_grammar and should be able to read easy prose and to trans- 
late simple English sentences into Spanish. 
Advanced Spanish. (1-3).—The student should be able to read stan- 


dard Spanish prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English nar- 
‘Tative into Spanish. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES 


_ All of the courses in natural science should include at least two 80- 
minute periods of laboratory work each week. 


General Science. (%4-1).—The course should consist of an elementary 
study of the Bavlications of science to the affairs of everyday life. Such 
topics as armiosp ere and the weather, house-heating and ventilation, foods, 
water supply, hygiene, and disease preventions are types of the topics 
which should make up the course. It is not intended that the course 
should be organized as the special science, and it should not be organized 
with the idea of preparing students for work in the special sciences. The 
justification of the course must be in terms of its own intrinsic value as 
a training for life. This point of view is expressed in most of the late 
text-books on general science. 

Physiology. (%-1).—This should include a thorough study of some 
standard high school text with note-books, drawings, individual laboratory 
instructions, and demonstration work. 


Physical Geography. (%4-1).—A thorough study of any standard high 
school text supplemented by laboratory exercises, will satisfy the require- 
ments, 


Physics. (%4-1).—This should include a study of at least four of the 
following topics: mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases, sound, heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism, based on some standard high school text 
and supplemented by laboratory exercises. 

Chemistry. (%4-1).—The full year’s work should include a study of 
both the metals and non-metals, with laboratory experiments to illustrate 
the common chemical laws and the more simple chemical reactions. 

Biology. (%4-1).—A thorough study of any standard high school text 
supplemented by laboratory exercises will satisfy this requirement. 

Botany. (%-1).—The course should follow as closely as possible the 
nature and work of plants during the changing seasons of the year. The 
major portion of the work should be with living plants, naming the com- 
mon plants of the neighborhood, both cultivated and native, and studying 
plant parts from seed to maturity. 

Zoology. (%4-1).—Animals should be studied as living units in their 
relation to one another and their environments. This study should in- 
clude developmental stagés as well as the adult stage. The aim of the 
teacher should be to foster a love for animate nature and to develop ac- 
curacy in observation and description. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Debate. (%).—Credit will be allowed to members of teams in the 
Arkansas High School Debating League who have participated in an 
inter-scholastic debate. 


VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Not more than four units will be accepted toward entrance. 


Agriculture 


Plant Production. (%4-4),—This work should include the study of farm 
crops, seed selection, soils and soil fertility, diseases, and insects. 

Animal Production. (%4-4).—This includes the study of history of 
breeds, feeding, breeding, judging, live stock production and marketing, 
and diseases. 

Dairying. (%-2).—Farm dairying, Babcock-testing, butter-making, and 
record keeping. 

General Horticulture. (%4-2).—Plant propagation, principles of fruit 
growing, vegetable gardening, diseases, and insects. 

Farm Mechanics, Rural Engineering. (%4-4).—This work should in- 
clude farm shop work (both wood and forge), drawing, farm machinery, 
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farm motors, farm drainage, and farm buildings. Work should be espe- 
cially applicable to farm practice. 


, Farm Management, Rural Economics. (%4-1).—Farm accounting, pro- 
ject accounting, organization, and marketing. 


Business Subjects 


Commercial Arithmetic. (34).—This. should include a thorough study 
of some standard high school text such as Millis and Stone or Beeman 
and Smith, and should be studied during the third or fourth year, other- 
wise no credit will be allowed. 


’ Business Law. (%4).—Text-book supplemented by study of a few typ 
ical cases, and practice in drawing up ordinary legal papers, such as bills, 
notes, checks, etc. 

Elementary Bookkeeping. (1).—A text-book should be employed with 
exercises so arranged that no two pupils will do exactly the same work, 
and no credit should be allowed unless the work is done neatly, accurately, 
and at a satisfactory rate of speed. It is suggested that double periods 
b= provided, and all work be done in class under the eye of the instructor. 
The set used should include the journal, cash book, sales book, ledger, 
check book, bank pass book, and trial balance book. 


Advanced Bookkeeping and Business Practice. (1).—Thorough drill 
on standard business forms, such as bills, receipts, checks, and notes, also 
on the use and meaning of business symbols and abbreviations. The stu- 
dent should become acquainted with the bill and invoice book, and loose 
leaf and voucher systems of bookkeeping. Each student should carry on 
a business of his own, first as an individual, then as a partnership, and 
finally as a corporation. Credit on this course should mean that the stu- 
dent lacks only age and actual business experience to become a competcnt 
bookkeeper. 


Typewriting. (%4-1).—The student should have a complete mastery of 
the keyboard the “touch method.’”’ The minimum speed at the end 
of a year should be at least forty words a minute. Thorough training 
should also be given in care of the machine, in modern methods of mani- 
folding, and in filing papers. One unit will be allowed for five periods of 
ninety minutes each a week for thirty-six wecks. 

Stenography. (1-2).—The student should have a thorough knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of the system of shorthand studied, the word- 
signs and contractions, and the elements of phrasing. The minimum speed 
at the end of the first year should be sixty-five words per minute on cor- 
respondence dictation and fifty-five words per minute on general matter, 
Accuracy in reading shorthand notes is essential. To receive full credit 
at least two of the five periods each week must be double periods of ninety 


minutes each. 
Fine Arts 


Music. (%-2).—Credit will be granted in music to students from high 
schools whose music instructors are licensed, and whose courses are out- 
lined by the State Music Teachers’ Association. A year's work shall count 
as one-half unit, that is, a maximum of two entrance units shall be granted 
to students taking four years’ work in music in the high school. 

Art and Drawing. (%-2).—One unit will be allowed for five periods of 
ninety minutes each a week for thirty-six weeks. 


Home Economics 


_. Foods. (%4-3),—Should include the study of food stuffs and the prin- 

ciples of cooking; the preparation and service of meals; the proper food 
for children, adults, aged, and sick; cost of food; care of the food in the 
home. Laboratory and recitations. 


Clothing. (%4-3).—Types of materials best suited to articles or gar- 
ments being made; skill in the different sewing processes, construction of 
garments and dresses; renovation of materials; cost of clothing; hygiene 
of dress; millinery. 
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Home Making. (34-1%).—Care and sanitation of the home, house 
Bienning, furnishing, home management, home care of the sick, care of 
children. 


Five periods—ninety minutes each—thirty-six weeks, count for one 


uni 
Manual Training 


_ ,Shop Work. (34-4).—Credits will be allowed as follows: Two units 
in somety wood turning, and cabinet making; % unit in pattern making; 
% unit forging; % unit foundry; % to 2 units machine shop; % to 2 
units printing; % unit for sheet metal work; 44 unit for electric wiring; 
1 te 2 units for auto shop work. 

Mechanical Drawing. (%4-4).—'% to 2 units will be allowed for me- 
chanical drawing; %4 to 2 units for machine drawing; %4 to 2 units for 
architectural drawing; % to 2 units for sheet metal drawing. 

_ Five periods—ninety minutes each—thirty-six weeks, count for one 
unit, 


Normal Training Subjects 


SESEACLOEY. (%-1).—The chief emphasis should be upon instinctive 
tendencies, habit formation, memory, association, economy of learning, the 
affective life, and the thought processes. Both general and _ educational 
psychology, forming the basis of the specific courses in educational theory 
and practice, should be stressed. The course should be based on some 
standard text such as Colvin and Bagley, or LaRue, correlated with sup- 
plementary readings. 

Classroom Management. (34-1).—A discussion of classroom organiza- 
tion, classroom routine, the daily program, etc., should be followed by an 
analysis of the principal types of teaching, technique of instruction, as- 
siguments, teaching how to study, and the art of questioning. Standard 
text such as Strayer, or Sears, or Bagley, together with abundant supple- 
mentary material, should be mastered. 

Special Methods, Observation and Practice. (%4-1).—Practice teaching 
should be preceded by systematic observation of classroom work. During 
the term in which the student undertakes practice teaching, it should be 
the dominating feature of the student’s work. For the work in special 
methods some standard text such as Freeland, or Kendall and Mirick, or 
Betts should be studied. 


LIST OF ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
ARKANSAS 


(Correct to January 1, 1923. Another revision of these lists 
is made in June. All of these schools are fully accredited four- 
year high schools. The Class “A” list, with a few exceptions. 
is composed entirely of schools accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States.) 


GEASS “Ar SCHOOLS 


Arkadelphia Crossett 
Arkansas College (Prepara- Dermott 
tory Department) ae 
Batesville Fayetteville 
Blytheville Fordyce 
Central College (Preparatory Fort Smith 
Department) Forrest City 


Crescent College (Preparatory Fourth District Agricultural 
Department) School (Monticello) 
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Galloway College (Preparatory 
Department) 

Helena 

Henderson-Brown College 
(Preparatory Department) 

Hendrix College (Preparatory 
Department) 

Hope 

Hot Springs 

Jonesboro 

Lake Village 

Little Rock 

Lonoke 

Magnolia 

Marianna 

Monticello 

Mammoth Spring 


Nashville 

Newport 

North Little Rock 
Ozark 


Paris 
Paragould 
Pine Bluff 
Prescott 
Rogers 
Siloam Springs 
Stuttgart 
Texarkana 
University High School (Fay 
etteville) 
Warren 
Wilson 


GLASS “Be SGHOOES 


Ashdown 
Atkins 
Amity 
Arkansas City 
Augusta 
Bauxite 
Bearden 
Bentonville 
Benton 
Berryville 
Booneville 
Brinkley 
Cabot 
Camden 
Carlisle 
Charleston 
Clarendon 
Conway 
Corning 
Cotter 
DeQueen 
Cotton Plant 
DeWitt 
Dierks 
Dumas 

El Dorado 
England 
Eureka Springs 
DeVall’s Bluff 
Fouke 
Foreman 


Gillett 
Glenwood 
Gentry 
Greenwood 
Hamburg 
Harrisburg 
Harrison 
Hartford 
Heber Springs 
Huttig 
Junction City 
Lockesburg 
Luxora 
Leslie 
Lewisville 
Malvern 
Mansfield 
McCrory 
McGehee 
Mena 
Morrilton 
Mountain Home College (Pre- 
paratory Department) 
Marked Tree 
Marshall 
Mt. St. Mary’s Academy 
Osceola 
Parkin 
Portland 
Piggott 
Prairie Grove 
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Ratcliff Tyronza 
Rector _ Tuckerman 
Russellville Wald 
Searcy oO 
Sloan-Hendrix Academy (Im- Walnut Ridge 
boden) Watson Chapel (R. F. D. Pine 
Springdale Bluff 
Stamps Waldron 
Thornton West Helena 
Tillar Wynne 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


The dean of the college may, at his discretion, permit a stu- 
dent who has presented fifteen entrance units, to classify as a 
special student. 

A person of mature age, who is not a candidate for a degree, 
and who does not present the number of units necessary for 
entrance, may, under certain conditions, be admitted as a special 
student. Application for admission to the University by this 
method should be made to the University Examiner. The min- 
imum age limit upon which any person will be permitted to en- 
roll as a special student without presentation of entrance units 
is twenty years, except in the trade courses in the College of 
Engineering, and in the short course in the College of Agricul- 
ture, where it is sixteen. 


Special students are subject to the same regulations as other 
undergraduate students. They may become candidates for a 
degree by complying with the necessary regulations. No person 
will be permitted to register as a special student for more than 
one year without the permission of the dean of the college con- 
cerned. Admission as a special student does not exempt the 
student from Military Art in the case of men students, or from 
Physical Education in the case of women students. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Students presenting transcripts of credits ‘from institutions of 
recognized standing may receive credit without discount to the 
extent that the subjects offered for advanced standing may be 
counted in fulfilling the requirements for a degree in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. In no case may an undergraduate student 
receive credit for more than three full year’s work. The Univer- 
sity reserves the right to revise or cancel an account of advanced 
standing after a student has been in residence. 


Transcripts of credits from institutions not of recognized 
standing may be dealt with in one of two ways, at the discretion 
of the University Examiner. (1) A student presenting a tran- 
script may be given a certain amount of provisional credit which 
he may hold free from qualifications, after he has completed in 
the University of Arkansas further work in those subjects for 
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which he is asking advanced credit. (2) Such a transcript may 
be refused altogether, in which case the transcript is held merely 
as evidence that the student has studied the subject, and is en- 
titled to make application for an examination for advanced 
standing. No student will be admitted to examination for ad- 
vanced standing in any subject unless he can present documen- 
tary evidence that he has at some time studied that subject. 
An application for advanced standing by examination must be 
made within six weeks after the student first enters the Uni- 
versity. 

All transcrips of credits should be sent to the University Ex- 
aminer before the opening of the term in which the student ex- 
pects to enter, or should be presented to the Examiner imme- 
diately upon the student’s arrival. 


Only officially signed transcripts will be accepted for evalua- 
tion. They should include a complete record of the courses 
pursued, with the number of weeks and hours a week spent upon 
each subject. If occasion arises, the Examiner may have the 
right to demand that a catalog of the years covered by the tran- 
script be also presented. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STANDING 


A student seeking admission to graduate standing must have 
completed an undergraduate course of four years, or its equiva- 
lent, at the University of Arkansas, or at some other college or 
university of equal standing. Such a student should present an 
Official transcript of his complete undergraduate record to the 
University Examiner, who will forward his name to the Senate 
Committee on Graduate Study with recommendation that he be 
admitted to graduate standing, or be not admitted as his record 
may seem to justify. Before a student may become a candidate 
for an advanced degree, his petition must have the approval of 
the Senate Committee on Graduate Standing and of the dean of 
the college in which he expects to study. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


BENEFICIARY APPOINTMENTS 


Free tuition is granted, under a state law, to one thousand 
students residing within the state. The appointments are ap- 
portioned to the various counties according to population, and 
are obtained from the county judge. Those who are unable to 
obtain appointments from the county judge may receive them 
from the President of the University until the number of one 
thousand is reached. 


FEES 


All fees must be paid in advance to the Auditor at the begin- 
ning of each term. No student will be allowed to attend classes 
until his fees are paid. 

Matriculation, student activities, and library fee (paid by 
AllMStICents)) Pea Ghat ermine stelites els crarstslert1e aisivie biel slereuin» $ 8.00 
Tuition fee (paid by all non-resident students and by oth- 
ers who do not hold beneficiary appointments) each 


LONinimeMertartrtate ere ntcisrccarsie ter eieece ee elecied Vesieccie ne siee ne , 
Diploma fee (payable at graduation)................-++05 10.00 
Certificate fee (payable at graduation)..................+- 5.00 


A fee of one dollar will be charged to students entering late, 
for each day beyond the close of registration. This fee will 
not be charged against new students. 

A laboratory fee is required of all students pursuing lab- 
oratory courses, Students who break or destroy apparatus or 
equipment in the laboratories will be required to pay the cost 
of it. 

The amounts of laboratory fees, fees for music, etc., are given 
under the proper courses. 


EXPENSES 
The following estimates, based upon data secured from stu- 
dents recently in attendance, will give some idea of the cost of 
attending the University for a year, although it should be realized 
that some few courses entail additional expense which will raise 
these averages: 
Low Moderate Liberal 


Board, laundry, heat, and light........ $245 $300 $360 
Books, instruments, and other supplies.. 20 30 40 
Othergexpenses io smumanves ne niseislslenvnciee 25 35 60 
Matriculation fee and student activities 

POE rae cisviis Pave sels tnleicciassea sieerea te 24 24 24 


$314 $389 $484 
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BOARD AND ROOM 


The men’s dormitories provide accommodation ‘for about two 
hundred and fifty students. The rooms are furnished with beds, 
springs, mattresses, chairs, and tables. A charge of one dollar 
a month from September to June, inclusive, for each occupant 
is made. The recreation rooms and parlors in Hill Hall have 
been reconstructed, refurnished, and made very attractive. 
Board, heat, light, laundry, water, and janitor service are pro- 
vided at cost, which is from $26.00 to $30.00 a month. 


The women’s dormitory provides accommodation for about 
one hundred and twenty students. For rooms, furnished except 
for linen, towels, and bedding, a charge of one dollar a month 
from September to June, inclusive, for each occupant is made. 
The cost of board, including light, water, heat, and janitor ser- 
vice, is from $26.00 to $30.00 a month. 

Reservations for rooms in any of the dormitories may be made 
by application either to the Auditor of the University, or to 
the matrons of the dormitories. In order to hold a room, how- 
ever, it will be necessary for the applicant to deposit a fee of 
$5.00 with the Auditor of the University on or before Septem- 
ber 1. The reservation fee will be credited to the student on 
his room rent. Room reservation fees deposited before the first 
of September are returnable before that date. After Septem- 
ber 1 the ‘fee is not returnable. 

Lodging in private homes near the University may also be 
had at reasonable rates. Boarding places, other than the dor- 
mitories, must be selected from a list approved by the University 
authorities, and may not be changed except by the consent of 
the Dean of Women, or of the President 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SELF SUPPORT 


About one-fourth of the students in the University are earning 
some part of their expenses by assisting in the dormitory dining- 
rooms and University offices, or doing work for townspeople. 
A large number secure employment through the assistance of 
the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. Every effort is made to secure 
employment for students desiring work. A student should, how- 
ever, ordinarily be able to bring with him or to secure during 
the year, at least $150.00. 


STUDENT LOAN FUND 


The Arkansas Federation of Women's Clubs has established 
a loan fund for worthy students, whereby young men and 
women can obtain financial assistance to continue their educa- 
tion. Further information may be had by writing to Mrs. A. 
Marinoni, Chairman, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 


CONVOCATION 


Convocation exercises for the faculty and students are held 
in the auditorium on the first floor of University Hall at the 
call of the President. The programs consist of addresses and 
lectures by men in public life, discussions of University affairs 
and problems, and musical numbers. Attendance at convocation 
exercises is required of all freshmen and sophomores. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


The Christian Associations stand for spiritual, mental, social, 
and physical development. Their mission is to befriend and in- 
spire the students, and to train them for religious, as well as 
business, social, and intellectual leadership after leaving the 
University. Each association employs a general secretary who 
gives full time to the work. 


The Y. M. C. A. holds religious meetings every Thursday 
evening, and Gospel teams are sent out on many Sunday after- 
noons to hold services at nearby country churches. A strong 
Friendship Council is another part of the work. A number of 
delegates go to the Student conferences, held each summer at 
Hollister, Mo. 


The Y. W. C. A. has an office in University Hall, fitted in 
a home-like manner, and open at all times to the women stu- 
dents. Weekly vesper services are held on Thursday evening 
in the Y. W. C, A. room at Carnall Hall, and Sunday morn- 
ing matins are observed. At the beginning of the year the Big 
Sister work helps freshmen in getting adjusted to their new en- 
vironment. The University Y. W. C. A. helps to support a sec- 
retary in Shanghai, China. 

Much of the work of the Associations is carried on iointly. 
A mission Sunday School in a suburb of Fayetteville is directed 
by students, and during the year socials and a Christmas tree 
are given. Both Associations have Bible discussion groups led 
by faculty members and students. Special emphasis is put on 
World Fellowship work, and a Student Volunteer Band has been 
organized. 

The social life of the University is much helped by the Asso- 
ciations, which give a reception at the beginning of the year, in 
honor of the new faculty members and students. Hallowe'en, 
Valentine, and other socials, are given. 

Speakers of national and international reputation are brought 
to the University under Association auspices, and strong em- 
phasis is placed on evangelistic and life-work campaigns. No 
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other organizations on the campus have so large a field of use- 
fulness or so unifying an influence. Practically every student is 
an Association member. 


DEBATE 


The University holds annual debates with other collegiate insti- 
tutions, each institution being represented by one team on the 
affirmative side of the question and one team on the negative. 
The debates are held usually during the second week of April. 
Each member of the intercollegiate debating team is awarded an 
“A” to be worn on a fob or pin in recognition of his services, 
and is allowed four term hours of credit toward a degree (see 
Public Speaking 542). 


ATHLETICS 


The Athletic Board of Control, composed of four members of 
the faculty and three students, has general charge of athletics. 
The Director of Athletics ,assisted by special coaches for foot- 
ball and baseball, has the immediate supervision of all athletic 
activities for men students. The instructor in physical educa- 
tion for women supervises athletics for women. 

The University is a member of the Southwest Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference, and as such is governed by the rules of the 
Conference in all intercollegiate athletic contests. Some of the 
more important rules of eligibility are: 

1. No student shall participate in any intercollegiate athletics 
until one year from the date of his registration in the institu- 
tion which he represents, except as a member of the freshman 
team. The University provides for the coaching of a freshman 
squad and arranges a schedule of games for the freshman foot- 
ball team. 

2. No person not an amateur shall be allowed to represent 
any member of the Conference in any athletic contest. 


3. A student transferring from one institution of collegiate 
rank to another shall not be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics until he has been a student for one year in the institu- 
tion to which he transfers. 

4. No person shall be permitted to participate in intercolle- 
giate athletics who is not a student in good and regular stand- 
ing, who is not taking at least the minimum amount of work 
prescribed in the regular course of study in his institution, and 
who is not making a passing grade in at least two-thirds of the 
normal amount of work prescribed. 

5. No student shall be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics, who, during his last semester in attendance, failed to 
Pass two-thirds of the normal work for his course. 


6. If aman be dropped ‘from an institution of the Conference 
On account of scholastic deficiency, he shall not be eligible to 
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compete in athletics until he shall have completed one full year’s 
work, passing two-thirds of the work taken. 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers, local branch, 
meets weekly for the presentation of original papers and dis- 
cussion of professional topics. All students interested in elec- 
trical engineering are eligible to membership. 

The American Association of Engineers, local chapter, meets 
monthly. Its purpose is to promote the interests of the en- 
gineering profession, to make it more useful in public affairs, 
and to aid its members in securing employment. 

The University Society of Civil Engineers meets weekly for 
the presentation of original papers and the discussion of cur- 
rent technical literature. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, local section, 
meets bi-weekly for the presentation of original papers and dis- 
cussion of professional topics. Occasionally a lecture by some 
prominent engineer takes the place of the regular program. 


The Agricultural Club meets weekly to discuss topics of prac- 
tical and theoretical interest to students of agriculture and cur- 
rent topics of general interest. Occasional lectures by experts 
in agriculture take the place of the regular programs. 

The Education Club meets bi-weekly for the discussion of 
problems of educational research being conducted by the more 
advanced students of the group, and the presentation by them, 
and by faculty members and invited guests of prominence in 
the field of education, of modern discoveries and methods. 

The Home Economics Club is an organization of students who 
desire to promote the standards and ideals of home economics, 
and who wish to create a basis for wholesome social develop- 
ment. 

_The Pre-Medical Club is composed of students who are plan- 
ning to take up the study of medicine. The object of the club is 
to give these students an opportunity of hearing lectures on 
medical subjects. 

The Math Club meets bi-weekly for programs of talks and 
papers on topics of interest in mathematics. 

The Science Club meets bi-weekly for discussions, lectures, 
and papers by interesting speakers in the current scientific world. 

The University Orchestra meets weekly for ensemble playing 
of lighter music and of standard overtures. Membership is 
competitive. 

The University Band plays weekly and takes part in all out- 
door functions, parades, etc., in the University. Membership is 
competitive. 

The Garland-Lee, and Periclean literary societies for men meet 
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Saturday evenings to render programs consisting of prepared 
and extemporaneous debates, speeches, and readings. 

The Sapphic Literary society for women meets Thursday 
afternoons. 


The Black Friars meets bi-weekly for the study of plays, 
classic and current, and for general information in matters per- 
taining to the drama and to the theater. Membership in the 
society is limited to twenty-five. 

The Giee Club is open to all men students. Membership is 
determined by competition. A trip is taken in the state every 


spring. 
HONOR SOCIETIES 


Tau Beta Pi is restricted to engineering students. The object 
ef the organization is to encourage scholarship and to foster 
liberal culture among engineering students. Eligibility to mem- 
bership is based upon high scholarship and character. 

Skull and Torch is restricted to juniors and seniors in the 
College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Education who 
are candidates for a degree. Eligibility to membership is based 
upon high scholarship and personal character. 

Alpha Zeta is restricted to upperclassmen in the College of 
Agriculture. Eligibility to membership is based upon high 
scholarship and character. 

_ Pi Kappa is an honorary sorority for young women interested 
in journalism. Election to Pi Kappa comes as a reward for 
consistent and efficient work on University publications. 

Pi Delta Epsilon is restricted to upperclassmen. The purpose 
of the organization is to promote the interest of college jour- 
nalism by making membership conditional upon faithful and 
efficient service on college publications. 

Alpha Tau Kappa is restricted to intercollegiate orators and 
debaters. The aim of the organization is to encourage and re- 
ward meritorious effort in public speaking. 

_ Phi Alpha Theta is an honorary historical society based on 
interest and achievement in its chosen field. 

Scabbard and Blade is restricted to cadet officers. Eligibility 
to membership is based upon efficiency, personal character and 
influence, and interest in military affairs. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Alumni Association of the University of Arkansas on 
June 16, 1919 adopted a new constitution which extended its 
membership to include all former students in good standing who 
Were regularly enrolled in the University for one year. The 
@association meets annually on Monday of Commencement week. 
Dr. A. M. Harding, Director of General Extension, is serving 
as general secretary, with the assistance of an office secretary 
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provided by the association. The alumni bulletin is published 
under the direction of the general secretary. 

Branch associations have been organized in Little Rock, Fort 
Smith, and Jonesboro. Plans have been made for similar units 
in other parts of Arkansas and in other states. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


_ The Arkansas Traveler, published weekly by student editors, 
is devoted to current news and matters of interest to the Univer- 
sity as a whole. 

The Razorback is published annually by the junior class. It 
contains pictures of individuals, classes, and organizations and 
serves as a history of the school year. 

The Arkansas Engineer is issued quarterly by the students of 
the College of Engineering. 


HONORS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND 
PRIZES 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Women’s Clubs Scholarships. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Arkansas offers two annual scholarships, one for men 
and one for women. Competitive examinations are held in June 
by the county examiner or county superintendent under the 
direction of University authorities. Persons who wish to take 
the examination should notify the University Examiner before 
May 1. Graduates of the high schools of Little Rock, Fort 
Smith, Helena, Texarkana, Pine Bluff, and Hot Springs are 
not eligible. The scholarships pay approximately $150 each. 

Daughters of the Confederacy Scholarship. The Daughters of 
the Confederacy of Arkansas have provided one scholarship. 

Elks’ Scholarship. The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks has provided a scholarship to be awarded by the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Correspondence should be addressed 
to Mrs. Edwin Bevens, Helena, Arkansas. 

University Scholarships. The Board of Trustees has pro- 
vided one scholarship annually to be awarded to the honor 
graduate of each fully accredited public high school within the 
state. In case a particular high school does not select any mem- 
ber of the graduating class as the honor graduate, the scholar- 
ship shall be awarded to the student who has made the highest 
average in his studies for the entire high school course. The 
scholarship grants exemption from the payment of matricula- 
tion, student activities, and library fees. 

Departmental Scholarships, not exceeding ten in number, and 
paying approximately $150 a year, will be awarded each year 
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to graduate students and seniors. These scholarships are open 
to graduates of the University of Arkansas and of other in- 
stitutions. In return for the stipend received the student will 
be expected to give a reasonable amount of assistance in the 
work of the department. Students desiring to apply for these 
scholarships should make application to the head of the depart- 
ment having charge of the field of work in which the student 
wishes to specialize. 


HONORS 


By a system of departmental, class, and graduation honors, 
Eeeersity gives official recognition of attainments in schol- 
arship. 

Departmental Honors. To be eligible for departmental hon- 
ors, a student must have passed in at least twenty-seven term 
hours in the particular department with a grade of “A.” From 
the students who are eligible for honors in a department, the 
teaching force of that department will select the first and sec- 
ond. As a basis for this selection, all of the work done in the 
department, and general class standing, if necessary, will be 
considered. 

Class Honors. Any student who passes in at least twenty-four 
hours of collegiate work, receives a grade of Ae in not less 
than eighteen hours, and ranks not less than “C” in any course, 
will receive class honors. 

_ Honors at Graduation. Any student who makes class honors 
in both his junior and senior years will be termed an honor 
graduate. 

All honors are published at commencement, and in the catalog 
for the following year. 

All students who are honor graduates have the fact noted in 
their diplomas. 


PRIZES 


William Jennings Bryan Prize. The Hon. William Jennings 
Tyan has given to the University the sum of $250, the interest 
on which is offered annually as a prize for the best essay on 
Some topic relating to the problems of government. The con- 
test is open to juniors and seniors. Further information may 
be obtained from the professor of economics and sociology. 
Troy W. and Jessie Lewis Economic Essay Prize. Mr. Troy 
W. Lewis, of Little Rock, offers annually a prize of $10.00 to 
at member of the senior class who writes and submits the 
best essay on some economic subject. Further information may 
be obtained from the executive secretary to the president of the 
Niversity. 
_ Chi Omega Prize. The Chi Omega sorority offers at each 


_— on at which it has a chapter an annual prize of $15.00 
a 


ry 
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for the best essay on some topic connected with the study of 
sociology. The contest is open to all women of the University 
who are pursuing courses in economics or sociology. 


Brough Debating Medal. Ex-Governor Charles Hillman 
Brough, formerly head of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology at the University, offers a medal of the value of 
$20.00, or a cash prize of $20.00, for excellence in debate, to be 
contested for by two representatives of each of the literary so- 
cieties. Under the conditions of the award, two debates must be 
held during the year, one formal, in which the speeches are pre- 
pared, valued at sixty per cent, and one informal, in which the 
speeches are extemporaneous, valued at forty per cent. These 
debates are designed to train students in the art of forensic 
speaking and to promote a friendly rivalry between the literary 
societies. 

Engincers’ Prizes. The Arkansas Chapter of the American 
Association of Engineers offers annually two prizes as follows: 
A prize of $20.00 will be given each year for the best thesis on 
an Engineering subject written by an electrical, mechanical, or 
civil engineering student. Copies of the completed thesis are 
to be forwarded to the Secretary of this Association at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. A prize of $10.00 will be given each year to 
any engineering student who wins first place honors in an ora- 
sree contest upon a subject, or subjects, foreign to engineering 
work. 

Science Club Prize. The Science Club of the University offers 
a prize of a medal, or of scientific books or apparatus of like 
value, to a member of the senior class upon the basis of his 
grades in science courses pursued in residence at the University 
up to the beginning of the last term of his senior year. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Each student at the time of registration is given a copy of the 
rules and regulations for undergraduate students, for the ob- 
servance of which he will be held strictly responsible. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government of the University is vested primarily in a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of the Governor of the State and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, as ex-officio 
members, and seven other members, appointed by the Governor 
for a term of six years. 

The administration of the University is vested in the President, 
the University Council, the University Senate, and the facul- 
ties and deans of the various colleges. 

The President is the administrative head of the University. 
The University Council is composed of the President, the deans 
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of the several colleges, and four other members, appointed by 
the President. The Council is the central executive body of the 
University and is advisory to the President. 

The University Senate is composed of the President, the 
Registrar, the deans, and all heads of departments and full pro- 
fessors. The Senate is the general legislative body of the 
University. 

The faculty of each college within the University has juris- 
diction, subject to higher University authorty, over all matters 
that concern exclusively that college. 


The dean of each college is responsible for the carrying out 
of all University regulations within his college. The Dean of 
Women acts as an advisor to women undergraduate students 
and is charged with the general care and conduct of these 
students. 


A system of student government under faculty guidance 
known as “The Associated Students of the University of Arkan- 
sas” is now in successful operation. Through student-elected 
officers, a Student Senate, an Advisory Council, and other 
boards, a close form of control by the students themselves is 
effective over all student activities. 


DISCIPLINE AND ATTENDANCE 


Students are required to be diligent in the pursuit of their 
studies and regular in their attendance at class. Those who fail 
to meet these requirements will be requested to withdraw. 


Students are required to attend all meetings and examinations 
of courses for which they are registered. For each eleven 
credit hour absence the student will be required to complete one 
extra hour for graduation. 


Absences with athletic teams, debating teams, or other organi- 
zations which leave the University on official work, and absences 
of individuals who are permitted by the President to leave the 
University on official business pertaining to the University, or 
some organization thereof, are counted at half rate, provided 
the coach, manager, or other person in charge, files with the 
Registrar, before leaving the University, a certificate, upon a 
form prescribed by the University, for each student who pro- 
poses to make the trip. 

Absences due to sickness of the student, or of a member of 
his immediate family, or to death in the student’s immediate 
family, count at half rate, provided the student files in the 
Office of the Registrar, not later than one week after his return 
to classes, upon a form prescribed by the University, a state- 
ment of the cause of his absence verified by the certificate of 
the attending physician. Such certificate forms may be obtained 
from the office of the Registrar. 


Students incurring absences in accordance with the above reg- 
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ulations may have the privilege of making up the lost recitations, 
as evidenced by turning in written work, or in some other man- 
ner satisfactory to the instructor concerned. When such lost 
recitations have been made up, the remaining absences are re- 
moved. Applications for the privilege of making up absences 
must be made to the Registrar within one week from the time 
of return to the University. 


Each absence on the first day of any term, or on the day pre- 
ceding or following any holiday, counts as four, unless the stu- 
dent files with the Registrar a statement showing that such 
absence was caused by illness, death in the family, or some 
other cause which the Registrar may deem adequate. 


The Registrar will, at any time he may deem advisable, re- 
port to the Committee on Attendance and Discipline any stu- 
dent who absents himself from his University duties without 
good reason. 

A student who is absent from an examination must explain 
his absence to the University Examiner within a time set by 
the Examiner. Failing to do so, he will be given a grade of 
“F” in the course.” 

In accordance with state law, all students, members of the 
faculty, and employees of the University are required to pre- 
sent certificates of successful vaccination. Students who fail to 
present certificates will not be allowed to attend classes. 


REGISTRATION 


Students are-required to matriculate and classify before the 
beginning of each term. Those who enter a course late will be 
held accountable for all work of the course previous to their 
entrance. 


STUDENTS’ WORK 


A student in his first term at the University, unless he is 
registered in a class higher than the freshman, is not permitted 
to carry a greater number of hours than the normal number 
required in his course, provided that the dean of the college 
concerned may at his discretion allow such student to carry 
one hour more than the maximum prescribed. Students who 
have done work of an exceptionally high grade in the high 
school may be exempted from the operation of this rule by 
permission of the dean of the college concerned. 

A student who has failed in any subject (not including physi- 
cal education and military art) in any term will not be allowed 
the next following term to carry more than the normal number 
of hours required “in his course. 

The dean of the college in which a student is enrolled may, 
at his discretion, limit the number of hours that the student 
will be allowed to carry. 
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A student may enroll in two classes when a conflict occurs 
only by permission of the dean of the college and of the heads 
of the departments concerned. In no such case will a student 
be allowed to lose more than one-third of the time devoted to 
recitation in either class. The student will be charged with all 
absences incurred through such conflict. 


COURSE SYMBOLS 


The numbers of the regular college courses contain three 
digits: the first indicates the college year, the second the num- 
ber of hours of credit a week; the third, the particular course. 

‘These numbers are distributed as follows: 

101 to 199—Courses which are open to freshmen. t 

201 to 299—Courses which are required of sophomores in one 
or more of the colleges, or elective for sophomores, 
juniors, or seniors. 

301 to 399—Courses which are required of juniors. in one or 
more of the colleges, or elective for juniors and 
seniors. 

401 to 499—Courses which are required of seniors in one or 
more of the colleges, or elective for seniors. 

501 up —Open electives for sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 

Courses with double or triple numbers, in parenthesis, as 
English 131 (132) (133), run through two or three terms, re- 
spectively, and credit will not be allowed until the final term’s 
work is completed. If the numbers are not in parenthesis, credit 
will be allowed for single terms’ work, 

No student may enroll in a course until he has successfully 
completed all prerequisites to that course. 

Courses indicated by a star (*) may be elected by graduate 
students for credit towards an advanced degree. 


CREDIT HOURS 


The number of term credit hours allowed in each course is 
identical with the number of hours a week spent upon that 
course except that in the laboratory, shop, or field work two 
to three hours will be considered equivalent to one hour of 
lecture or recitation. 


GRADING AND EXAMINATIONS 


The following grading system is in effect: A, B, C, D, (pass- 
ing grades), E (conditional failure), F (absolute failure). A 
student receiving a grade of “E” may remove it by an examina- 
tion. A student receiving a grade of “F” will not receive credit 
for the course except by repeating it in class. A student re- 
ceiving a grade of “D” in any subject will have an opportunity 
to raise this grade by Passing an examination. Should he elect 
to take such examination, the grade made upon the examina- 
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tion will become a part of his permanent record in place of the 
first grade made. 

Examinations to raise the grade “D” or to remove the grade 
“EK” will be given on Monday and Tuesday of registration week 
in the student’s next succeeding college year. In the case of 
seniors applying for graduation, a re-examination either to re- 
move the grade “E” or to raise the grade “D” may be given 
in the same year prior to commencement at a time set by the 
Examiner. 

Seniors applying for graduation and carrying the requisite 
work to entitle them to graduation, may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the instructors concerned, be excused from final exam- 
inations in each course in which their grade is as high as “B.” 
Notices of exemption are sent by the Examiner near the end 
of the term. 


If for any reason a student drops a course after the sixth 
week of the term, and if the student’s work during the time 
that he attended the course was below the grade of “D,” there 
will be entered on his record a grade of “F” in that course; if 
“DPD” or above, he will be marked “Excused” in that course. 

In a “model” class (one in which all qualities of work are 
represented), the following scale of percentages in the different 
grades may be taken as approximate: 

A, not more than ten per cent; 

B, not more than twenty per cent 

C, from forty to fifty per cent; 

D, approximately twenty per cent; 

E and F combined, not more than ten per cent. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


In all divisions of the University, except the College of Arts 
and Sciences, no student will be graduated who has a failing 
grade on his record which has not been removed by satisfactory 
repetition of the class-work, or by examination, or excused by 
the faculty of the college concerned. 

No student will be allowed to graduate from any division of 
the University if more than twenty-five per cent of his work is 
of the “D” grade. 

In addition to completing the prescribed course of study, can- 
didates for a degree are required to do at least the work of the 
senior year in residence. 


UNIVERSITY AUDITING 


The financial accounts of all student organizations handling 
more than fifty dollars per annum, are audited by the execu- 
tive secretary to the President. A system whereby all checks 
must be countersigned by this official offers an opportunity for 
the fullest publicity and develops a sense of financial responsi- 
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bility in student treasurers. The combined funds draw interest 
on deposit, which is divided pro rata among the organizations. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The object of the courses offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences is to cover the broad field of general university study, 
including ancient and modern languages and literatures, history 
and the social sciences, mathematics, the natural sciences, and 
the fine arts. It aims to afford the student an opportunity to 
gain a broad, cultural education, as well as to equip himself for 
further study in more technical fields. 


ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and 
a description of the subjects accepted for entrance see previous 


pages. 
GRADE POINTS 


Grade points are awarded on the following basis: 

For grade A, 6 points for each hour. 

For grade B, 4 points for each hour. 

For grade C, 2 points for each hour. 

For grade D, credit, but no points. 

For grade E, 1 negative point for each hour. 

Tor grade F, 2 negative points for each hour. 

No change in grade points will be allowed unless the subject 
be repeated in class. 

In case of exemption from final examination, grade points 
will be granted as for grade of “B.” 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Arts and Sciences offers four-year courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.), Bachelor of 
Science (B. S.), and Bachelor of Music (B. M.); a graduate 
course leading to the degree of Master of Arts (M. A.) ; and spe- 
cial courses in music leading to a diploma. 

Candidates for degrees, who wish to teach in the schools of 
any state which requires professional preparation of its teachers, 
should take as part of their elective work the courses mentioned 
by the College of Education. They will then receive both the 
degree and the teachers’ certificate which will entitle them to 
teach in any school in the state without being required to pass 
examinations for a teachers’ license. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily at least 
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two hundred one term hours in approved courses with grade 
points amounting: to fourshundred two, to be chosen with the 
following restrictions: 


J. Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; Military Art, six hours (for men), or Physical 
Education, six hours (for women). 


2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups, 
with the restrictions noted below: 


Group 1: English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish. 


Group 2: Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Zoology. 


Group 3: Economics, Education, History, Philosophy, Politi- 
cal Science, Psychology, and Sociology. 


Group 4: Agriculture, Engineering, Fine Arts, Law, Medi- 
cine, Home Economics, and Bible. 


a. The candidate may elect not more than sixty hours in any 
one subject, and not more than one hundred twenty hours from 
any one group. At least twenty-seven hours must be elected 
from group 1, and fifty-four hours from groups 2 and 3 com- 
bined, including not less than eighteen hours from each of these 
two groups (provided these fifty-four be exclusive of any course 
or courses offered from another college in the University), and 
not more than twenty-seven may be elected from group 4. A 
maximum of thirty-six term hours may be offered from the Col- 
lege of Education toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts. No 
course in Agriculture or Engineering is allowed for credit to- 
ward the degree of B. A. except by permission of the head of 
the department in which the student is majoring, and of the 
dean of the college. 


b. No elementary course in science can apply toward require- 
ments of group 2 unless it contains at least nine term hours. 


c. The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning of 
his sophomore year, and not later than the beginning of his 
junior year, one major subject, to be chosen from group 1, 2, or 
3, in which he must complete not less than forty-five hours, and 
two minor subjects, in which he must complete not less than 
twenty-seven and eighteen hours respectively, subject to the 
approval of the candidate’s major professor and the dean of the 
college. A description of the major requirements of each de- 
partment will be found under the departmental statements. 


d. The candidate will be required to complete, in the com- 
bined high school and college courses, at least thirty hours of 
one foreign language, at least nine hours of which must be taken 
in college classes. In computing the total, each unit of high 
school work will count as equivalent to six hours of college 
work. The student must continue his language study until his 
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requirement is satisfied, which, in case of a modern language, 
means a satisfactory working knowledge of that language. 

e. The candidate must conform as closely as possible to the 
following schedule in the distribution of his work: 


Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
Bnglish 131, 132, 6135 a secceccrercecenenecen tires teberrersterrecarng 3 3 
Military Art 111, 112, 113 (or) 
Physical Education 111, 112; 113......22-07.-22s.. 1 1 1 
*Blective. sci cciccceccscccoscocsscsteahneiesnsasstssntoqsessncde posse 12 12 12 

16 16 16 


Sophomore Year 
Military Art 211, 212, 213 (or) 


Physical “Education 2115 1212; 213-2. oo eee 1 1 1 
~Flective wedessoes oosseasnausendoaneerssrasiangesssancecomseqiateean steam tel O 16 16 
17 17 17 
Junior Year 
MENOCH VE! acc ccccsccasccscccarecoesse sasqonsssosoossauspescsctmsarseesscavagmesca Oh 17 17 
Senior Year 
MECIGCH Vel) cece. ccesssscprcerceccse atnashagoaetae Coban nek harioee Pode oa SPAaSee 17 17 17 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Freshman Year* 


English 131-3—9 hours. 
Military Art 111-3—3 hours. 
Science, 24 to 27 hours from: 
Botany 141-143. 
Chemistry 141-143 or 144-145. 
Geology 147-149. 
Mathematics 133, 150, 151, 152. 
Physics 141-143 or 144-146. 
Zoology 144-146. 
Electives from: 
Foreign Languages. 
Mathematics. 
History. 
Art. 
Mechanical Drawing. 


Sophomore Year 


Military Art. Major or Minor subject in Science, 9-12 hours. 
Science, 24 to 27. hours from: 
Botany 141-143. 


*Note.—One subject other than English begun in high school must be 
continued in the Freshman year. 

_ *Note.—To be chosen with the advice and consent of the candidate's 
major professor. 
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Chemistry 141-143 or 144-145. 
Geology 147-149. 

Mathematics 133, 150, 151, 152. 
Physics 141-143 or 144-146. 
Zoology 144-146. 


Electives from: 
Foreign Languages. 
Psychology. 
Economics. 

History. 


Junior Year* 
Major Subject. 


Minor Subject. 
Foreign Language.* 


Elective: 
Education In Junior 
English Composition (advanced) or 
Any subject accepted for A. B. Senior 
degree Years 


Senior Year 
Completion of all Major and Minor requirements as follows: 


Plan I: Major Science no less than 54 hours (as in present 
Chemistry course) ; two minor sciences no less than 45 hours. 

Plan IT: Major Science no less than 45 hours; two minor 
sciences no less than 54 hours. 

Completion of a total of at least 111 hours of science courses 

Completion of no less than 18 hours in Group III of B. A. 
course (9 hours, exclusive of Education) during four years. 

reorpletion of any language requirements not previously ab- 
solved. 


Pre-Medical Course 


Students who have completed no less than three full years of 
college work, including the subjects which are required for ad- 
mission to the Medical College of the University of Arkansas 
or any standard approved Medical College, may offer the first 
year’s work done at the Medical College to fulfill the require- 
ments of the senior year at the University of Arkansas. 


Such students should make application to the dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences before April 1 of the year in which 


*Note. II.—The total of Foreign Language must include 24 hours in 
one or two foreign languages, including 12 hours which must be taken in 
college classes. 

*Note III.—By the end of the junior year at least four general in- 
prod uetory courses of 12 hours cach in the laboratory sciences must be 
complete 
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the degree is expected. The degree will be conferred upon offi- 
cial advice from the registrar or dean of the Medical College, 
including a transcript of the student’s record, or a certificate 
setting forth the fact that the work completed constitutes a 
full year’s work satisfactorily completed in Medical College. 

The subjects included in the curriculum of such students and 
the electives chosen during the junior year must include sub- 
jects in Groups 1, 2, or 3 of the catalog, so selected that the 
student will be ASE to enter the particular Medical College of 
his choice with the necessary prerequisites in every subject, and 
must aggregate a total of 150 hours. 

All standard medical schools now require a minimum of two 
years of college work for entrance. The curriculum for these 
fifst two years is as follows: 


Freshman Year 


Chemistry .... 
French .. 
or German .. 

Zoology .~ 
or Botany 
English .. 
Military Art... 


Sophomore Year 


Chemist 
French a 
or German 
Botany 
or Zoology os 
Physics ... 
Military Art.. a 7 312. 213 
Wherever possible it is ‘decidedly preferable for a student to 
spend three or four years in premedical work at the Univer- 
sity. In such cases cne of the sciences listed in the sophomore 
year should be postponed and an elective substituted. For the 
third and fourth years further work in the subjects above men- 
tioned, as well as in Latin, Psychology, Mathematics should be 


taken. 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


In the following curriculum, majors and minors must be 
drawn from practical music—piano, pipe organ, violin, or voice. 


Hrs. Each Hrs. Each 

Freshman Term Sophomore om 
Major Misic cn 2 Major Music snccccccccocenss 
Harmony 1 1 Physical Education 
Appreciation 1.. 1 Minor Music ............. 
Public School Music. 2 Public School Musi 
Foreign Language . 4 Harmony 2 ............ 
English... at3 History of Music.. 
History 3 Foreign Language 

1 English 

17 
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Hrs. Each Hrs. Each 
Junior Term Senior 
Major Music .. . i 


iy 
~o 
el 
i} 


Minor Music 2 1 
Counterpoint - 1 Canon and Fugue ... eae 
Form and Analysis. 2 Selection and Interpretation 2 
Appreciation 2 .... =| Pedagogy (Music) we 
Ensemble Music 2 Major Music .... 2 
Electives ....... 3 Electives ........ 6 
4 Appreciation 3 | 

17 


Choral singing is offered each year during the winter and 
spring terms as an elective, two hours each week. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


The degree of Master of Arts is granted for graduate work 
based upon an undergraduate course of four years, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, completed at this University, or an- 
other college or university of equal standing. Before a student 
may become a candidate for the degree, however, his petition 
for admission to graduate standing must have the approval of 
ae Senate Committee on Graduate Study and the dean of the 
college. 


1. The minimum time in which a candidate may be per- 
mitted to complete the degree is one academic year. In indi- 
vidual cases, where the committee deems it necessary, more than 
one year may be required. 


2. The candidate is required to complete one major subject 
and not more than two minor subjects in closely related courses. 
The major subject, including, with the thesis, at least twenty- 
four credit hours, must be one in which the candidate has re- 
ceived credit in his undergraduate course for at least thirty-six 
credit hours. The minor subjects, occupying together eighteen 
credit hours, must be those in which he has received credit in 
his undergraduate course for at least eighteen credit hours each. 
The choice of the candidate’s major and minors is subject to 
the approval of the committee, the dean of the college, and the 
major professor. 


3. Forty-two of the forty-eight hours required of the candi- 
date must be regular class-room work. Candidates who are 
graduates of this University may pursue one-half of the re- 
quired work by correspondence, provided that their under- 
graduate records are satisfactory to the committee and to the 
dean of the college. 


4. A student may be admitted to graduate standing without 
becoming a candidate for a degree, by permission of the com- 
mittee and the dean of the college. 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN THE DEPARTMENTS 
OF MUSIC 


The department of Music offers special courses, the comple- 
tion of which is attested to by a diploma. The purpose of 
these courses is to give opportunity to persons who do not de- 
sire to become candidates for a degree, but who wish to do 
special work in music,together with a small amount of work in 
courses of a general cultural nature, in preparation for teach- 
ing, or as a basis for further study. 

Candidates for a diploma in music must meet the entrance, 
residence, and registration requirements, and must complete sat- 
isfactorily the following courses of study. Students who receive 
this diploma must show evidence of four years of college 
training in music. 


First Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
English 141 (142) (143)... 4 4 4 
Foreign Language —_. “5 3-5 3-5 
History or Economics. 3-5 3-5 3-5 
Theory of Music 111, 1 1 1 
Theory of Music 114, =al 1 1 
Theory of Music 117, = 1 1 1 
“Piano, Violin, Voice, or Organ........ so 1 1 
Physical Education 111, (112) (113)... 1 1 1 
Psychology 140, 245 (or 342), 230............. 4 4 3 
Second Year 
English 542, (543) (544). 4 4 4 
Foreign Language ............... 3-5 3-5 3-5 
Theory of Music 211, (212) (213) 1 1 1 
*Piano, Violin, Voice, or Organ....... 1 1 1 
Physical Education 211, (212) (213).. 1 1 1 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENTS 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


ActTiInG Proressor Hancock, Mr. HAMBLIN 


Requirements for a Major in Latin or ancient languages: 
forty-five credit hours. Students who expect to teach Latin in 
secondary schools should complete course 147 (148) (149) and 
at least nine hours of more advanced work. 


*In instrumental and vocal music no definite number of hours can be 
stated; the epolee must show the attainment of sufficient knowledge, 
technique, and ability before a diploma will be granted. In general, this 
will require from four to six years of study. In addition to the study of 
the major instrument the candidate will be required to spend at least one 
year in the study of some other instrument, or of voice, subject to the ap- 
proval of the head of the department. 
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Latin 


111 (112). Latin anp Greek Worp-Roots 1n ENcLISH.—Re- 
quires no knowledge of the Greek language and but one year of 
Latin. Gives a working knowledge of the common roots used 
in the formation of English words, both technical and general 
Especially for students of science who do not continue Latin. 
Winter and spring. Hancock. 


114 (115) (116). Evemenrary Latin Composition.—Required 
of all students taking 131 and of those taking 134 who have had 
no equivalent course. One hour a week. HANcock. 


131 (132) (133). Cicero’s SreecHES AND Letrers.—Six 
speeches, and selections from the letters; a review of forms and 
syntax; introduction to the use of good English in translation. 
For students who offer two units of Latin for entrance. See 
course 114 (115) (116). Hancock. 

134 (135) (136). VeErciL’s A=NEw.—Due attention is given to 
forms, syntax, and prosody, but the chief aim is an appreciation 
of the poem as literature. For students who offer three units 
of Latin for entrance. See course 114 (115) (116). HaAmopiin. 

141 (142) (143). Exementary Latin For BEGINNERS.—Gram- 
mar and exercises. Cesar, four books. To meet the needs of 
students in the sciences, and to lay a foundation for those stu- 
dents who intend to continue Latin or the modern languages. 
Will admit to Latin 131. Hamobtin. 

147. Cicero’s Essays.—The De Amicitia, with a thorough re- 
view of forms and syntax at the beginning. Fall and spring. 

148. Livy.—Selections from Livy, Books XXI-XXII._ Fall 
and winter. 

149. Latin Comepy.—The Phormio of Terence. Winter and 
spring. 

These courses, in any order, are open to those who have had 
four units of Latin, or 134-136. Hancock, HAMBLIN. 

511 (512) (513). Apvancen Latin Composition.—Translation 
of English narrative and study of Latin idioms. Essential to 
students who are preparing to teach Latin. Prerequisite: Latin 
147-149. HAMBLIN. 

$14 (515) (516). Late Latin.—To show close connection be- 
tween Latin and the Romance languages. Open to students who 
present two entrance units of Latin and who have not less than 
the equivalent of a full year in college of one Romance lan- 
guage. HAMBLIN. 

531. Cricrro.—Selections from the Letters. Fall. 

532. JuVENAL AND MarTIAL.—Juvenal’s Satires; Martial’s Epi- 
grams. Winter. 

533. Piiny.—Selections from the letters. Spring. 


The incidental object of courses 531-533 is to acquaint the 
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student with Roman public and private life. Prerequisite: Latin 
147-149. HAMBLIN. 


*534 (535) (536). RomAN Poerry.—Reading of selections 
from Roman poets. An attempt made to secure a good general 
view of the whole field of Roman poetry. Prerequisite: Latin 
531-533. HANcocK. 

537. History or RoMAN LiterAtuRE.—Mackail’s Latin Litera- 
ture, supplemented by lectures and assigned reading in English 
translations of the more important authors. Winter. 

538. GrEEK AND RomAN MytuHotocy; Its Use 1n ENGLISH 
LiTERATURE.—A systematic study of the classical myths that un- 
derlie all literature. Each student will trace a particular myth 
through English literature. Those having a knowledge of Latin 
will investigate Latin sources. Fall. 

539. Roatan Private Lire.—Johnston’s Private Life of the 
Romans. Lectures illustrated by stereopticon and supplemented 
by collateral reading and reports. Spring. Courses 537, 538, 
539 presuppose no knowledge of Latin. HAMBLIN. 


Greek 


131 (132). ELEMENTARY GREEK.—Assuming a fair knowledge 
of Latin Grammar, the essentials of Greek form and syntax are 
covered rapidly, with much illustrative reading and compara- 
tively little drill. For students who offer no Greek for en- 
trance. Fall and winter. HANcocK. 

143. XeNopuon.—Selections from Anabasis, Cyropedia, and 
Memorabilia; practical review of syntax, some prose composi- 
tion and sight reading. Prerequisite: Greek 131 (132). Spring. 
HANCOCK. 

531. GreeK Lire in Greek Art.—A history of Greek art and 
architecture with emphasis upon its relations to Greek life, char- 
acter, and history. Illustrated lectures, outside readings, fre- 
quent quizzes. Not open to freshmen. Fall. Hancock. 

543 (544). Greek LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION.—To give stu- 
dents of any literature a knowledge of the form and content of 
the literature that has influenced most widely other literatures. 
In the first quarter epic and lyric poetry will be studied; in the 
second, prose and drama. Lectures, class reading, collateral 
reading, and frequent tests. Winter and spring. HANcocK. 


ATHLETICS 


ProFessor ScHMipt, Mr. Grove 


111. Foorsart. For freshmen. Ten hours practice a week 
Fall. Grove. : 

211. Foorspart., University team, first year. Practice, ten 
hours a week. Fall. Scu»upr. i 

311. Foorsary. University team, second year. Practice, ten 
hours a week. Fall. ScuMupr. 
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_ 114. Puysicat Traintnc. Indian clubs, drills, dumbbells, cal- 
maieaics, group games. Two hours a week. Fall. ScHMIpT AND 
ROVE. 


112. BASKETBALL. For freshmen. Practice, ten hours a 
week. Winter. Grove. 


212. BASKETBALL. University team. Practice, ten hours a 
week. Winter. Scu™upt. 


113. Basepart. For freshmen. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. ScHMuIpr. 

213. BAsEBALL. University team. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. ScH™upr. 

313. Track. For freshmen. Practice, ten hours a_ week. 
Spring. Grove. 

413. Track. University team. Practice, ten hours a week. 
Spring. Grove. 

513. TENNIS. Practice, five hours a week. SCHMIDT AND 


BOTANY 
ProFEssor BUCHHOLZ, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DELLINGER,* 
Mr. 


Requirements for a major in Botany: forty-five credit hours, 
which should include 341, 522 or 523, 534, 545, 556 or 546, and 
Plant Pathology 4 hours or Bacteriology 4' hours. Students ma- 
joring in Botany are advised to elect some courses in the re- 
lated sciences. Certain advanced courses are given only in alter- 
nate years. Juniors and seniors who major in Botany are 
expected to attend the seminar. 


141. Evementary Botany.—The fundamental structures and 
physiological processes of higher plants, with special reference 
to the nature of economic plants. Bacteria, and a few other 
types of microscopic plants. Lectures and recitations three 
hours, laboratory three hours. Fall. Fee, $2.50. BucHHOoLz 
AND Mr.———. 

142 (143). ELEMENTARY Botany.—The life histories of the 
great groups of plants in the order of their evolution, affording 
a brief general survey of the plant kingdom. Special emphasis 
placed on the disease producing fungi. In the spring the work 
merges into a systematic course in the classification of seed 
plants. Field trips taken on Saturdays, or during afternoons as 
part of the laboratory work, for a study of the local flora. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours, laboratory three hours. Win- 
ter and spring. Fee, $2.50. BuccHoLz AND Mr.——. 

149. THe Locar Frora. Nature Stupy.—Chiefly the identi- 
fication of trees, shrubs, and wild flowers, intended for stu- 


*Acting Professor of Zoology. 
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144 (145). Genera CHemistry.—The same as the above 
course, but adapted to the needs of students offering an admis- 
sion unit in chemistry. Fall and winter. Fee, $4.00 each term. 
HuMPHREYS AND ASSISTANTS. 


257 (258) (259). GenERAL CHEMISTRY (ENGINEERS).—Pre- 
requisite: Physics 149, Fee, $5.00 each term. Hare, Hum- 
PHREYS, AND ASSISTANTS. 


242, ELEMENTARY OrGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Designed especially 
for students in Agriculture and Home Economics. Lectures and 
recitations three hours, laboratory three hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. Spring. Fee, $4.00. WeRTrHEIM. 

251, 241. Quatitative ANALysIs—A practical course with 
lectures and recitations dealing with the theory involved. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours, laboratory nine or six hours a 
week. Prerequisite: 143. Fall and Spring. Fee, $6.00 and 
$5.00, respectively. Porter. 

232. ADVANCED QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS .—Continuation of 251, 
with lecture and recitation one hour, laboratory six hours a 
week. Prerequisite: 241. Winter. Fee, $5.00. Porrer. 

254, 244. QuantiTATIvE ANALysis.—The theory and practice 
of the subject, including the most important gravimetric and 
volumetric methods. Lectures and recitations two hours, lab- 
oratory nine or six hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. Fall and 
winter. Fee, $6.00 and $5.00, respectively. Porter. 

255. ApvANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS.—Continuation of 254 
with similar hours. Winter and spring. Fee, $6.00. Porter. 

331 (332). Spectra Orcanic CHEemistry.—A shorter course 
for pre-medical students. Lectures and recitations two hours, 
laboratory three hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. Fall and 
winter. Fee, $4.00 each term. WERTHEIM. 

333. SpectaL OrcAnic CHEMISTRY.—The work presented is 
such that 331 (332), 333 approximately equal 354 (355). Lec- 
tures, laboratory and fees as in 332. Prerequisite: 332. (Not 
given in 1923-24.) Spring. WerTHEIM. 

354 (355). Orcanic CnHemistry.—Theory of organic re- 
actions and laboratory work illustrating the practical _applica- 
tions. Lectures and recitations three hours, laboratory six hours 
a week. Prerequisite: 241. Fall and winter. Fee, $5.00 each 
term. WERTHEIM. 

*359. InpustRIAL CHEMIstrRY.—The practical application of 
chemistry to industry, special attention being given to actual or 
possible manufacturing establishments in this state. One or 
more inspection trips are taken. Lectures and recitations five 
hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 354. (Not given in 1923-24.) 
Spring. Hate. 

*434. History oF CHEMISTRY.—The development of chem- 
istry, intended to furnish a helpful basis for the present day 
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science, Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: 254, 354. Fall. Hate. 


*435 (436). ApvANcep INoRGANIC CHEMISTRY.—The under- 
lying facts and principles are studied in some detail. Lectures 
and recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 354. 
Winter and spring. HALE. 


*437 Sone ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—A more thorough 
study of certain topics for advanced students. Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 355. Spring. 
WERTHEIM. 


*449. ORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS —Analysis and identi- 
fication of simple organic compounds by the “group” or “class 
reaction” method. A paper on some general reaction will be 
presented by each student. Reading knowledge of German is 
desirable. Lectures two hours, laboratory six hours a weck. 
Prerequisites: 241, 355. Fall. Fee, $5.00. WerrHEIM. 


*451 (452). PuysicaL CHEmIstrY.—The general principles of 
natural science with especial reference to the principles, theories 
and generalizations of chemistry. The method of attacking a 
problem, the apparatus used, and a study of certain fundamental 
principles are covered in the laboratory work. Lectures and 
recitations three hours, laboratory six hours a week. Prerequi- 
sites: 255, Physics. Winter and spring. Fee, $5.00 each term. 
Porter. 

522, 523. INoRGANIC PREPARATIONS.—Chiefly laboratory work 
with an insistence upon the principles and economic value of the 
process. Six hours a week. Prerequisite: 244. Winter. Fee, 
$5.00 each term. HumMpuHreys. 

524, 525. OrcAnic PREPARATIONS.—Similar to 522, 523. Pre- 
requisites: 241, 355. Spring. Fee, $5.00 each term. WERTHEIM. 

531. AmeERICAN CHEMISTRY.—The fundamental importance of 
chemistry in our modern life and the real contribution the United 
States has made and is making to chemistry. A non-technical 
course, intended to be of cultural value. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours a week. Spring. HA te. 

533. MetTALLURGY.—Lectures and recitations treating of prin- 
ciples and practice three hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. Wia- 
ter. Porter. 

537. SpectAL PuysicAL CHEMIsTRY—A shorter course for 
pre-medical students. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week. Prerequisites: 244, 354. (Not given in 1923-24.) Spring. 
Porter. 

*631-639. SpEcIAL METHODS IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS.—San- 
itary Water Analysis, Petroleum Technology, Electro-Analysis, 
Ultimate Organic Analysis, Coal and Coke Analysis, Analysis 
of Road Materials, Analysis of Certain Rocks, etc. Chiefly 
laboratory work with conferences. The amount of credit to be 
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arranged with the individual student before he registers for the 
course. Prerequisite: 244. Fee, $6.00 each term. Each term 
as demanded. HALre, WERTHEIM, PorTER. 


*816, 817. CHemtcaL SEMINAR.—Members of the faculty, grad- 
uates, and advanced students meet weekly for the discussion o 
articles in the current chemical literature. Prerequisites: 244, 
354. Winter. HA te. 


*831. CHEMICAL RESEARCH.—Problems in research for grad- 
uates or others considered capable of successfully attacking 
them. Credit will vary in accordance with the amount of work 
done. Each term as demanded. HALE, WERTHEIM. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


ProressoR BRANDENBURG, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JAMISON, 
Mr. PEASE 


The primary purpose of the courses is to assist the student 
in understanding the functions, the purposes, and the significance 
of our complex economic and social institutions. 

Requirements for a Major in Economics: Forty-five credit 
hours, including courses 540 (541), 549, 640, and 730 (731). Stu- 
dents in the College of Education preparing to teach commer- 
cial subjects may complete a major in this department with 
courses 520 (521), 540 (541), 546 (547), 647, 730 (731), and 
fifteen hours of electives. 

540 (541). Princrptes of Economics.—An introduction to the 
fundamental economic principles underlying the production, val- 
uation, distribution, and consumption of economic goods. Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore standing. Fall and winter. BRANDEN- 
BURG, JAMISON, PEASE. 

530, 531. Business OrGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT.—A brief 
review of the successive forms of business organization, with the 
causes of such development and a study of modern economic 
conditions as applied to business; the development and control 
of large business units. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Fall and win- 
ter. JAMISON. 

522. CREDITS AND CoLLecTions.—Mercantile credit, sources 
and analysis of credit information; credit insurance; the Bank- 
ruptcy Acts; collection agencies and collection departments. Pre- 
requisite: 540 (541). Spring. PEAsE. 

545. TRANSPORTATION.—Transportation facilities as deter- 
minants of market situations; the economics of the good roads 
movement; the cost and service of inland waterways, steam and 
electric railways; ocean ports and carriers. Prerequisite: 540 
(541). Spring. JAmison. 

546 (547). CommerctAL Law.—The laws that govern busi- 
ness transactions such as contracts, agency, negotiable instru- 
ments, bailments, insurance, sales, corporations, and the transfer 
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of real property. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Fall and winter. 
PEASE. 

*549. Economic History oF THE Unitep States.—Our national 
economic development, and the economic influences operative in 
our territorial and population growth. Special attention to re- 
cent improvements in technique and methods of industry, and 
to the place of the United States in the economic life of the 
world. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Fall. BRANDENBURG. 


630 (631). Economic Sratistics.—The theory and practice of 
statistics in economic and social problems; sources, and methods 
for collecting data bearing on prices, production, population, and 
other economic and social problems; means of correlation and 
interpretation of such data. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Fall and 
winter. PEASE, 

633. RuRAL Soctococy.—The problems and conditions of farm- 
ing: land, rural population, farm labor; the school, the church, 
and other rural institutions; the effects of occupation and isola- 
tion; vice, crime, and poverty in the country; the relation of the 
farmer to other economic classes. Prerequisite: 640 (641). 
Spring. JAMISON. 

640 (641). Principles oF Soctorocy—The development of 
social institutions from primitive to modern times. The rela- 
tionships existing among ren; the possibilities of betterment. 
Prerequisite: 540 (541). Fall and winter. JAMISON. 

642. Prosptems oF SociAL BETTERMENT.—An examination into 
the nature, causes, and treatment of selected social problems, 
discussed in the Jight of modern sociological thought. Pre- 
requisite: 641. Winter. JAMISON. 

*645. BANKING PrincipLes.—The historical development of 
our present banking system, with particular emphasis on rela- 
tions existing among national and state banks and the Federal 
Reserve system. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring PEAasE. 


646. ForeEIGN ComMeERCE.—The economic basis of foreign 
trade; historic trade routes and centers; character and capacities 
of foreign markets; principles and technique of foreign trade. 
Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. BRANDENBURG. 

*647. CorporATION Finance.—Organization of the corpora- 
tion; the problem of proper capitalization; the financial plan, 
corporate securities, management of corporate income; receiv- 
ership, and reorganization. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. 
PEASE. 

648. SELLING AND MARKETING.—Advertising plans, campaigns, 
and media; analysis of market and product; distribution of ad- 
vertising costs; the organization, operation, and function of 
marketing agencies. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. JAmIsoN. 


639. InpustRIAL MANAGEMENT.—Location, arrangement, and 
equipment of industrial plants; methods of departmental organ- 
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ization; control of branches and agencies; securing and inter- 
preting industrial data. Prerequisite: None. Fall. PEASE. 


730 (731). ELementTAry AccouNnTiInG.—The theory and prac- 
tice of double-entry bookkeeping, illustrating the uses of the 
fundamentai books, the interpretation and classification of ac- 
counts, preparation and analysis of statements, Prerequisite: 
540 (541) or concurrent registration. Fall and winter. PEASE. 


732. ApvANCED AccouNTING.—Partnership and corporation 
accounts; treatment of capital stock accounts, no par value 
stock, capitalization, amortization, depreciation. Prerequisite: 
730 (731). Spring. Prase. 

*741. GovERNMENT REGULATION OF INDUSTRY.—The problems 
created by the growth of large business; pools, trusts, holding 
companies, the Sherman and Clayton Acts, and subsequent state 
and federal legislation; the Federal Trade Commission and the 
enlargement of the field of government control. Prerequisite: 
540-541. Spring. Jamison. 

*742, Pustic FinAnce.—The theories and methods of raising 
and distributing public revenue as applying to Federal, State, 
and local fiscal systems; special study of Arkansas tax prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: 540-541. Winter. BRANDENBURG. 


*744. SoctaLisMm AND SociaL Rerorm.—The historical back- 
ground of socialism; socialism as a criticism of classical politi- 
cal economy and existing institutions, as a theory of social 
progress, and as a program of social reform; other plans and 
projects for economic reconstruction. Prerequisite: 540 (541). 
Spring. BRANDENBURG. 


*745. Lagpor OrGANIZATIONS.—Industrial relations primarily 
from the point of view of organized workers: origin and devel- 
opment of labor unions and employers’ associations; types, pur- 
poses, and policies of these organizations; methods of settling 
industrial disputes. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Fall. Branpen- 
BURG. 


*746. Lazor Lecistation.—Industrial relations primarily from 
the point of view of the state: The basis of labor legislation; 
federal and state laws and court decisions affecting conditions 
of labor; woman and child labor laws; social insurance. Pre- 
requisite: 540 (541). Winter. BRANDENBURG. 

*747. LaAror ADMINISTRATION.—Industrial relations primarily 
from the point of view of the employer: Labor turnover; ab- 
senteeism; selection and training of workers; efficiency methods; 
welfare work; shop committees and industrial councils. Pre- 
requisite: 540 (541). Spring. BRANDENBURG. 


(Note.—These three courses, 745, 746, 747, constitute a unit and 
should be taken in sequence; each, however, is complete in itself and 
will be credited separately.) 


748, _InsurAnce.—The principles underlying insurance; the 
chief kinds of insurance; types of policies and contracts; the 
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regulation of insurance. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. 
JAMISON. 


331 (332). AcricuttuRAL Economics.—The principles under- 
lying the organization of agriculture as a science with a view to 
profit for the farmer and benefit to the nation. Includes a dis- 
cussion of credit needs, problems of farm labor, tenancy, mar- 
keting, transportation, and prices. Prerequisite: None. Fall 
and winter. JAMISON. 


*430 (431). History or Economic THoucut.—A study of 
economic theory from the time of the Mercantilists to the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Fall 
and winter. BRANDENBURG. 


433. Bustness Law.—For senior students in Engineering 
only. A condensation of course 546-547. Prerequisite: None. 
Winter. PEASE, 


ENGLISH 


PROFESSOR JONES, ProrEssor J. C. JorpAN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
Hastincs, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHEEHAN, ASSISTANT 
Proressor HotcomsBe, Miss Davis, Mr. BERARD, 

Mr. Story, Mrs. BRANDENBURG 


The aim of the course is (1) to train students to write English 
clearly and correctly, and (2) to teach them to understand and 
to appreciate the best in literature. Every course in compo- 
sition, therefore, is accompanied by a considerable amount of 
required readings, and every course in literature requires a cer- 
tain amount of written criticism. 

Requirements for a Major in English: Fifty-four term hours, 
including courses 131 (132) (133), 542 (543) [or 144 (145) 
(146) ], 531 (532) or 547 or Public Speaking 534 (535) (536) 
or Journalism 631 (632) (633) and two from the following 
three: 641 (642), 643, 644 (645). Students who expect to 
teach English in the secondary schools should complete at 
least forty-five term hours in English with some credits in litera- 
ture and some in language. 

Students taking up journalism should consult the head of the 
department at the beginning of their sophomore year. 


English 


131 (132) (133). RuHeETorIc AND Composition.—Recitations, 
themes, conferences, and required reading, three hours a week. 
Some practice in argumentation, description, and narration, but 
the chief drill is in expository writing. Required of all fresh- 
men except those who are admitted to English 144-6. JONES, 
Jorpan, Hastincs, Hotcomnr, Davis, BERARD, SToRY AND BRAN- 
DENBURG., 


144 (145) (146). Composition AND LiTERATURE.—Intended for 
those students who have had four years of English in the high 
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school and who have shown marked proficiency in the subject. 
No student is admitted without the consent of the instructor. 
This course may be substituted for English 542-543 as a pre- 
requisite to advanced courses. JONES. 


231 (232) (233). ENcLIsH Composition. —Required of ali 
students in the College of Arts and Sciences who do not make 
a grade higher than “D” in Freshman English. Consists largely 
of practice in writing and intensive drill in correct usage of 
spoken and written English. Jones. 


331 (332) (333). EncitsH Composition.—Technical writing, 
with some study of scientific and technical articles of various 
kinds. Open only to students in the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Engineering, who have credit for English 131-3, or its equiv- 
alent. Lectures, recitations, and themes throughout the year. 
Prerequisite: 131-3. HAsTINGs. 


531 (532). Apvancep Composition.—To teach the principles 
of exposition and to develop the ability to write clear and vig- 
orous prose. Themes, assigned readings, and conferences. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133. Fall and winter. Hotcomse. 


542 (543). ENcLisH LITERATURE IN OuTLIne.—The life and 
literature of the English people from Anglo-Saxon times to the 
close of the nineteenth century. Lectures, study of the worl:s 
of representative authors, reports, and critical essays. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133. Fall and winter. Jones, HAstincs, BERARD 
Davis, AND STorY. 


544. American LireraturE—General course. Lectures and 
recitations. Prerequisite: 542-543. Spring. HoLtcomMBE AND 
HASTINGS. 

545. EnciisH Prose Ficrion.—Various types of prose fiction 
from the romance of the sixteenth century to George Eliot. 
Lectures, readings, and critical reports. Prerequisite: 542-543. 
Fall. Hastincs. 

546. ConTEMPoRARY LiTERATURE.—Recent and contemporary 
English and American poets and novelists. Prerequisite: 542- 
543. Winter. HastINcs. 

547. THe SHort Story.—Consists partly in the reading and 
criticism of short stories, and partly in story writing. Lectures 
and recitations. Prerequisite: 542-543. Spring. BERARD. 

*548. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE—Primarily a study 
of the prose and poetry of the Classical period, with an at- 
tempt to outline the principles of Classicism. Lectures and reci- 
tations. Prerequisite: 542-543. Spring. Jones. 

*549. British RoMANTIC PoETs oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
—Deals principally with the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Lectures and recitations. 
Prerequisite: 542-543. Fall. Jorpan. 


*641 (642). CHAucER—Chaucer’s language and literary style. 
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Consent of the instructor necessary. Lectures and recitations. 
Fall and winter. Hotcomse. 

*643. AncLo-SAxon.—To give a knowledge of the earliest 
form of English. Constant comparison of modern English with 
Anglo-Saxon. Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: 542-543. 
(Not given in 1923-24.) Spring. Jones. 

*644 (645). SHAKESPEARE—A critical study of a few plays. 
Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: 542-543. Fall and win- 
ter. JONES. 

*646. Tue DRAMA 1N ENGLAND FROM 1580 to 1642—The Eliz- 
abethan dramatists, exclusive of Shakespeare. Prerequisite: 
542-543. Spring. Jorpan. 

647. TENNYSON AND BRowNING.—Emphasis is placed upon the 
art and thought of Tennyson and Browning in their relation to 
modern life. Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: 542-543. 
Winter. JorpAn. 

_ 648. Lyric Portry.—The greatest examples of lyric poetry, 
in English and other literatures. Lectures and recitations. Pre- 
requisite: 542-543. Spring. Hasrincs. 

649. THe Contemporary Drama—Recent plays in Europe 
and America. Lectures, reading, and dramatic criticism. Pre- 
requisite: 542-543, Spring. Hotcomse, 

741. Mitton.—An intensive study of the poetry of Milton, 
with some consideration of his prose. Lectures and recitations. 
Prerequisite: 542-543. Spring. Hotcomse. 

*742. EESSAYS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Attention is 
given chiefly to Lamb, DeQuincey, Macaulay, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Newman, and Arnold. Lectures, readings, and reports. Pre- 
requisite: 542-543. Spring. JorpAN. 

*743. Literary CriticisM.—The more generally accepted prin- 
ciples of literary criticism and their application to the chief types 
of literature. Consent of instructor necessary. Lectures and 
recitations. Spring. Jones. ; 

*744. CoMPARATIVE LiterATURE—General survey of some of 
the more important works of Continental writers and of literary 
tendencies since the Renaissance, with stress upon such as have 
been influential in England. Consent of instructor necessary. 
(Not given in 1923-24.) Winter. Jones. 


Public Speaking 


§31 (532). ArcuMENTATION—The course aims to teach the 
principles of argumentation and afford practice in the applica- 
tion of these principles in frequent discussions and debates. Lec- 
tures, recitations, reading, and class exercises. Prerequisite: 
English 131-133. Fall and winter. JorpAN. 

534 (535) (536). Pupitic Speaxinc.—Lecture and text-book 
work based upon the principles of effective public speaking, and 
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training in both formal and informal address. Lectures, reci- 
tations, class exercises. Prerequisite: English 131-133. JorpAN. 


542. INTERCOLLEGIATE DenatTe.—The question for intercolle- 
giate debate is studied and briefed, and frequent practice debates 
are held. Open only to students who have been awarded places 
on the intercollegiate debating squad. Winter. JorpAN. 


Journalism 


537 (538) (539). NeEwspAreR WritInc—For students who 
expect to make journalism their profession, and for those who 
desire some training in newspaper methods. News-gathering; 
press associations; news values; writing of news. Made practi- 
cal by carrying on class work in connection with daily news- 
Paper and student publications. Prerequisite: English 131-133. 
Fee, $1.00 each term. SHEEHAN. 


621 (622) (623). Newspaper Epitinc.—The editing of copy, 
correcting proof, writing headlines, making up, rewriting, and 
other details of editing; the organization and methods of local, 
state, and national news gathering. Prerequisite: Journalism 
537-539. Alternates with Journalism 631. (Not given in 1923- 
24.) Fee, $1.00 each term. SHEEHAN. 


631 (632) (633). SpecrAL FEATURE ARTICLES AND EDITORIALS. 
—The special feature article in newspaper and magazine is 
studied and analyzed as a form, and practice in writing is given 
with a view to publication, The same is done with the editorial. 
Prerequisite: Journalism 537-9. Alternates with Journalism 
621-3. (Not given in 1924-5.) Fee, $1.00 each term. SHEEHAN. 


FINE ARTS 


Mr. Tovey, Miss GALBRAITH, Mrs. Crockett, Mrs, STONE, Mrs. 
PARMALEE, Miss GwWATHMEY, Miss REQuA, MIss 
GILLEsPIE, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. HANSARD 


The department offers courses in the theory of music, piano, 
violin, voice, art, expression, and history of music. A statement 
of the requirements for admission will be found on previous 
pages for both regular and special students. 


_ Courses in music leading to a diploma or a degree are out- 
lined on previous pages. 


Six term hours of credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree 
will be allowed for work in music, of which not more than three 
hours shall be allowed for courses in piano, violin, and voice. 
No credit is allowed unless the student takes at least two lessons 
a week for a full year. 


Credit for pipe organ will be allowed toward the A. B. degree 
and in the College of Education for the first year’s work. 
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Special Fees 


Prano, or Organ, with’ Director, a term... ....+-.---e.s5ss $33.50 
Organ, or Piano, with Assistant, a tenm.................. 26.50 
Wee, WAG, HNO n nage saeGnScoo coonnateo CED OUGnDE Ono 26.50 
Studyaotmapprectationy ean tebinwcr st cie ciate osistelereisisinieie '</sialeie 4.00 
ELarmOn yesiiinc assay aateLincyrareieieeeintche pletete rss ieieieials'sttisivi</eferofeis 6.00 
HOnnmandeallalysise mace ene ac ccMiciek halve! sclest ie +’ /eisie's esave'ete 6.00 
IStOnvmOdeMUSIGrun) ClaSsmastGritteiis aeieia ete opel ie lelerettield wyecele > 6.00 
@otnternointwa terme, wiliesc ccc 46 ilelu ee see rsidievsiayein eect ee 6.09 
Piano Practice, one hour daily, a tenm..........-.0-eee0- 3.50 
Diploma fee, for completion of the special Diploma course 

TH STIRS (eo BGO ioc cio COO O EB ceo Gene ee MISE Ce EEStor 
(Elona lO SIGHT renahe pee seeeresht ne Tete aS) = ciel Lotateofare. are bin, aje elec 4.00 


Theory of Music 
111 (112) (113). Harmony.—One hour a week. MITCHELL 


211 (212) (213.) Apvancep Harmony.—One hour a week. 
MITCHELL. 


114 (115) (116). History or Music—One hour a week. 
Tovey. 

117 (118) (119). Apprecration I.—One hour a week. Tovey. 

311 (312) (313). CouNnTERPorNT.—One hour a week. Tovey. 

217 (218) (219). Appreciation I].—One hour a week. To- 
VEY. 

317 (318) (319). Appreciation III.—One hour a week. To- 
VEY. 

324 (325) (326). Form ANp ANALysIs. Tovey. 

424 (425) (426). ENsempLte Music. HAnsSArp. 

427 (428) (429). CANoN and Fucue. Tovey. 

524 (525) (526). SELEcTION AND INTERPRETATION. TOVvEY. 

528, 529. CHorAt Music. Tovey. 


Piano 


The aim is to develop technical control and the power of 
musical conception as adapted to artistic ends. 

PREPARATORY GRADE. Tovey, STONE AND MITCHELL. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADE, Tovey, STONE AND MITCHELL. 

ApvANCED GRADE. TOVEY AND MITCHELL. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, ‘Tovey. 

THE TEACHING oF Music.—For students who expect to teach 
music. Tovey. 


Violin 
The instruction is designed to develop correct technique. In 


addition to the studies, the student is given compositions of 
standard composers. HANSARD. 
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Pipe Organ , 


This course prepares for church playing and concert work. 
Tovey AND GILLESPIE. 


Voice 


The purpose is the correct production of tone and the building 
and development of the voice according to the old Italian method. 
Special stress is laid on breath control, accuracy of tone, dis- 
tinct articulation, the study of intervals, scale building, sight 
reading, and phrasing. PARMALEE. 


Puspiic ScHoot Music, AND SupERVISORS’ CouRSE. PARMALEE. 


Art 


This department seeks to lay the foundation for a thorough 
art education. Its purpose is to awaken in the student an appre- 
ciation of beauty and to cultivate self expression in form and 
color. The advantages offered enable both elementary and ad- 
vanced students to pursue the study of art while taking a college 
course. Twenty-seven term hours of credit toward the Bachelor 
of Arts degree will be allowed for work in art. The depart- 
ment offers courses in fine and applied arts, normal art, and the 
history of art. 

117, 118, 119. SxetcH Criass.—Drawing from pose. Two 
hours a week. GALBRAITH. 

121, 122, 123. ELemMentARY FREEHAND DrAWING.—Drawing 
from still life, casts, flowers; perspective. Four hours a week. 
GALBRAITH. 

124 (125) (126). Evementary Desicn.—Principles of design 
in line, value, and color. Three hours lecture, two hours lab- 
oratory a week. REQUA AND GWATHMEY. 

127 (128) (129). Exementary Normat Art.—The teaching 
of art in the grades. Planning courses of study. Observation. 
Practice teaching. Four hours a week. REQua. 

221 (222), 223. Costume Desicn.—Concerned first with 
the essentials of taste in dress; second, with the principles of 
design in form and color as they relate to clothes; and third, 
ie the study of the figure and its relation to clothes design. 

EQUA. 

233 (234) (235). History or Art.—A brief study of the his- 
tory of painting, architecture, and sculpture. Lectures illus- 
trated by prints and lantern slides, together with text and ref- 
erence reading. Three hours a week. GALBRAITH. 

321, 322, 323. CommerctaL Desicn.—The development of the 
advertising idea as it relates to the selling qualities; its adapta- 
tions to various types of commodities; the technique of compo- 
sition, drawing, color, and lettering. GwaTHMEy. 

441 (442). House DESIGNING AND FuRNISHING.—Simple floor 
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plans for houses, the intelligent planning of construction in va- 
rious materials, the rendering of drawings of trim, openings, 
paneling, chimney pieces, and other features. Color harmonies 
and furnishings in interiors. Fall and winter. GWATHMEY. 


443. Civic Art.—The outside of the house, its color, plan of 
walks, gardens, and lawn. Special attention is given to civic, co- 
Operative work. Spring. GWATHMEY, 

521, 522, 523. FreeHanp Drawinc.—Drawing and painting 
from still life and_costume model. Four hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 121-3. GALBRAITH. 

627 (628) (629). Apvancep Normat Art.—The teaching of 
art in high schools. Four hours a week. Prerequisite: 127-9. 
GALBRAITH. 


Expression 


The aim of the courses is (1) to secure naturalness and free- 
dom from selfconsciousness in reading and speaking; and (2) 
to train the student to arrive at a correct understanding of lit- 
erature and the appreciation of its spirit and essence through 
vocal interpretation. The student is made to realize that the 
reader's concept is mental. The voice and body are trained to 
willing obedience to this mentality. Close attention is given to 
voice culture and correct articulation. Considerable attention is 
given to public reading and dramatic presentation. Eighteen 
hours of term credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will 
be allowed for work in expression. 


131 (132) (133). Vocat Expression.—The fundamental prin- 
ciples in the correct use of the body and voice in speaking and 
reading, accuracy of observation, and care in analysis. The stu- 
dent is trained to read aloud simply, easily and naturally, from 
the Old and New Testament, Emerson, lenprcllow: Sheridan, 
and Shakespeare. Story-telling, one-act plays, speech-making, 
and dramatic interpretation. CrRoCKETT. 

221. THe TEACHING oF Reapinc.—For prospective public 
school teachers, aiming to give a definite, practical method of 
instruction which shall apply to each grade. Prerequisite: 131- 
133. Fall. Crockett, 

§21, 522, 523. VocaLt INTERPRETATION—An advanced course in 
the interpretation of literature. Special attention given to the 
study of Tennyson, Browning, the dramatic monologue, various 
forms of literature, and literary analysis. Prerequisite: 131-133. 
CrocKETT. 

523, 524, 525. Vocar Expression As Art.—Impersonation, ges- 
ture, dialect, reading, recitation, play reading, preparation of 
programs, and “cutting” and adapting selections for the plat- 
form. Students required to prepare selections and present them 
before the class for criticism. Frequent studio recitals. One or 
two hours a week. Prerequisite: 131-133. Crockett, 
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531 (532) (533). Dramatic INTERPRETATION OF SHAKESPEARE'S 
PLays.—A careful analysis and reading of three or four plays. 
At the end of the year one play will be given in costume. Stu- 
dents are advised to take English 644 (645). Two terms re- 
quired. Prerequisite: 131-133. Crockett. 

534 (535) (536). PLay READING AND PLay PropucTion.— 
Plays are read aloud or put into rehearsal in order that students 
may vitalize the character and perceive the fundamental thing 
—the reaction of one thought and emotion upon another. Fre- 
quent readings by the instructor from masterpieces of the drama. 

~Ruhblic presentation = plays. The class is affiliated with the 
Drama League o merica. Open only to advanced students. 
Two terms required. Prerequisite: 131-133, or the equivalent. 
CROCKETT. 


GEOLOGY 


ProFEssorR CADY AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR THOMAS 


Requirements for a Major in Geology: forty-five term hours, 
not including 146; in addition, English 531, 532, or its equivalent; 
also twelve term hours in each of four subjects, other than 
Geology, included in Group 2, and either an additional six term- 
hours in any two of the subjects except Geology included in 
Group 2 or an additional twelve term-hours in any one of these 
subjects other than Geology. Students expecting to teach Gen- 
eral Science are advised to take 144-146 or 147-149 and 145. It 
is recommended that students primarily interested in Geography, 
Economics, or History, take 144, 145 and 249. 

144. PrincipLes oF HumMAN GeEoGRAPHY.—A study of the 
physical background of geography and the relation of physical 
environment to man's activities. Juniors and seniors registering 
for this course must complete the equivalent of one hour of 
extra work. No prerequisite. Three recitations and three hours 
of laboratory. Fall and winter. Fee, $1.50. Capy. 

333. PrrncieLes or Human GeocrapHy.—Same as 144, and 
meeting with 144. Open only to juniors and seniors. No pre- 
requisite. Three recitations and three hours of laboratory. 
Fall and winter. Fee, $1.50. Capy. 

145. PuHysioGRAPHY AND METEOROLOGY—Land forms, weather, 
and climate. Three recitations and two hours of laboratory. 
No prerequisite. Winter and spring. Fee, $1.50. THomas. 

146. ExLementary GroLtocy.—A brief course mainly in struc- 
tural and historic geology. Three recitations and two hours of 
laboratory. Prerequisite: 145. Spring. Fee, $1.50. THomas. 


147, 148, (149). GrnEraL GeoLocy.—The beginning course for 
students expecting to major in Geology. The Geology require- 
ment for the degree of Bachelor of Science. This course may 
be substituted for the Geology requirement in the College of 
Agriculture (Geology 230). Geology 147 meets the Geology 
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requirement in the course of Civil Engineering. Three recita- 
tions and three hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: 145 and 146, 
or one year accredited high school chemistry, or completion of 
or registration for Chemistry 141 (142) (143). Fee, $1.50 each 
term. THOMAS AND Capy. 

230. AcricuLTuRAL GroLtocy.—A brief course in rock minerals, 
rocks, rock weathering and soil formation, and rock structure, 
with a brief outline of geologic history. Primarily for students 
in the College of Agriculture, to meet the Geology requirement 
for graduation. Not open to students who have had 148 or 149 
or are taking 147. Two recitations and three hours of labora- 
tory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 143. Fall. Fee, $1.50. Capy 
AND THOMAS. 

335. GroGRAPHY AND GeoLocy oF ARKANSAS.—A study of the 
climate, physiography, rocks, mineral resources, and_ geological 
history of the state. Prerequisite: 149. Winter. THomaAs. 

247. GrocrapHy or SoutrH America.—A regional study of the 
continent and an analysis of man’s adaptations to the varying 
environments. Prerequisite: 144 or 145. Fall. THomas. 

248. GerocrapHy or AstA.—The regional and human geography 
of Asia. Prerequisite: 144 or 145. Winter. Capy. 

249. Business GrocrApHy.—The geographic factor in trade 
and commerce. Prerequisite: 144. Spring. Capy. 

344. GroLocy or Non-MEratiic MATERIALS.—Three recitations 
and three hours laboratory. Prerequisite: 149. Fall. Fee. 
$1.50. THoMAs. 

345. GroLocy oF METALLIC MATERIALS (Ore Deposits).—Three 
recitations and three hours laboratory. Prerequisite: 149. Win- 
ter. Fee, $2.00. Tuomas. 

221, 222. Frevp Geotoscy.—Field and laboratory practice in 
faults and folds and other structural relationships existing in 
the earth’s crust. Two recitations and six hours laboratory. 
Prerequisite: 149. Spring. Fee, $2.00. Capy. 

221, 222. Fietp Grotocy.—Field and laboratory practice in 
the construction of geologic maps and sections. Equivalent of 
six hours of laboratory work. Prerequisites: 149 or 330. Spring 
Fee, $2.00. Capy AND THOMAS. 

410. GroLocica. SEMINAR.—Reviews and discussions by ad- 
vanced students and faculty members, or articles in current 
geographical and geological magazines. Winter. Capy. 


GERMAN 


Proressor Lussky 


The aim of the work is to acquaint the student with the Ger- 
man language and with German thought. The practical value of 
a knowledge of German is particularly emphasized, as is indi- 
cated by the courses in scientific reading and composition. The 
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excellent collection of German books in the University library 
offers adequate facilities for work in literature. Graduate 
courses will be given when called for. 

Requirements for a Major in German: forty-five term hours. 
Students preparing to teach German should consult the head of 
the department as early as possible. 

_141 (142) (143). ELementary German.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, and the reading of easy prose and poetry. No pre- 
requisite. Lussky. 

231 (232) (233). Screntiric GermAN.—Reading and discus- 
sion of works of a general, as well as more specialized, scientific 
nature. Prerequisite: 141-143. (Not given in same year as 534- 
536.) Lussxy. 

521 (522) (523). IntTRopuctory Composition.—A thorough re- 
view of grammar and practice in the art of composition. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. Lussxy. 

534 (535) (536). Mopern Prose REApinc.—Reading and in- 
terpretation of eighteenth and nineteenth century authors. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. (Not given in same year as 231-233.) 
Lussky. 

537 (538) (539). Apvancep Screntiric GerMAN.—Intensive 
study of German scientific works of a specialized nature. Pre- 
requisite: 231-233, or 521-523, or 534-536. (Not given in same 
year as 631-633.) Lussxy. 

627 (628) (629). ApvANcED CoMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION.— 
Conversation and original composition. Prerequisites: 231-233, 
or 521-523, or 534-536. Lussxy. 

631 (632) (633). GorTHE AND ScHILLER.—The lives and se- 
lected works of these authors; collateral reading and reports. 
Prerequisites: 231-233, or 521-523, or 534-536. (Not given in 
same year as 537-539.) Lussky. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Proressor D. Y. THomAs, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GRONERT AND 
ASsocIATE Proressor HANcocK 


The courses are designed to form part of a general cultural 
education. They are essential to a thorough preparation for 
law, journalism, politics, ministry, or any other public calling. 
Course 131 (132) (133) is foundation work and should be taken 
in the freshman year. 

Requirements for a Major in History: forty-five credit hours 
in history and political science. Students expecting to teach his- 
tory in the secondary schools should complete at least Bare 
seven credit hours in the department. Course 131 (132) (133) 
should be the basis for this work, and courses 531-536 should 
follow. At least nine hours should be taken in economics and 
sociology. Students who expect to pursue graduate work should 
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take courses 633, 634, 635, or 636, 637, 638, and two years of a 
modern language. 


History 


131 (132) (133). INtRopuctiIoN To MopERN AND CONTEMPO- 
RARY CIVILIZATION.—The chief content of this course is history 
since 1500 with most emphasis on the period since 1815. Empha- 
sis will be laid on economic, cultural, and political developments 
in an effort to help the student understand the civilization of 
today. For freshmen. THomMAs AND GRONERT. 


531 (532) (533). History or THE Unitep States Since 1776. 
—A general course, dealing with political (including interna- 
tional), economic, and social questions. Some attention given to 
geography in its bearing upon the development of our history. 
Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. THoMAs. 

534 (535) (536). History oF ENGLAND To 1923—A general 
course treating of the political, religious, literary, and economic 
activities of the English people. The origin and growth of the 
more important institutions, such as kingship, parliament, courts, 
and the church; the struggle for democratic government, espe- 
cially the great reforms of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries, and the movement for social betterment. A brief survey of 
the British Empire. Lectures and recitations throughout the 
year. Not open to freshmen. GRroNeERrT. 


537. FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE NAPOLEONIC ErA.—France 
on the eve of the Revolution; French political philosophers; 
causes and events of the Revolution; and the wars of Napoleon. 
Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Fall. THomas 
AND GRONERT. 

538. Europe In THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—A brief survey of 
Europe in 1815; the development of constitutional government; 
the unification of Italy and Germany; and the present condition 
of world politics. Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore stand- 
ing. Winter. GRoNERT. 

559. History or Hispanic AmerIcA Stnce 1800.—A brief sur- 
vey of the Spanish and Portuguese colonial systems; a careful 
study of the wars of emancipation; the rise and development of 
Hispanic-American nations; the relations of these with foreign 
countries; and the development of Pan-Americanism. Special 
attention given to the Monroe, Calvo, and Drago doctrines. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or junior standing. Spring. GrRoNeERT. 

631. WHystory or Greece.—The history and institutions of the 
Greeks. A general knowledge of the subject presumed. Pre- 
requisite, 131-133, or sophomore standing. Winter. HANcocK. 

632. Hrstory or Rome.—The history and institutions of the 
Romans. A general knowledge of the subject presumed. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Spring. Hancock. 


*633. THE Unitep Srates, 1763-1789.—A study of the colonies 
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in their relation to the mother country, with special reference 
to the attempt at imperial taxation. Particular attention will be 
given to the literature of the period, as preparing the colonies 
for separation. The steps leading to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the failure of the Confederation, and the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution will be studied in detail. For 
juniors and seniors. Fall. THomas. 


*634. THe Civit WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION.—The first part of 
this course will deal mainly with the events leading up to the 
war; the sceond part with the political, social, and economic 
phases of Reconstruction. For juniors and seniors. Winter. 
THOMAS, 


*635. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.—Colonial expansion and its 
relation to economic development, international rivalries, the 
Great War, and subsequent attempts at adjustment. Pre- 
requisite: Nine hours of history, or junior standing. Spring. 
THOMAS. 

*636 (637) (638). History oF THE British Empire.—The 
period of the formation of the English nation; then the rise 
and growth of the British Empire. A detailed study of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the British colonies and dependen- 
cies in the West Indies, the Americas, Africa, Asia, and Oceania; 
the gradual development of a British imperial policy; and the 
British colonial administrative system. Especial attention paid 
to the struggle for the democratization of English institutions, 
and social legislation in the self-governing colonies of the Em- 
pire. Prerequisites: 131-133, and six more hours in history, or 
junior or senior standing. GRONERT. 

639. History oF THE PACIFIC AND THE Far EAst.—The islands 
of the Pacific and the countries of eastern Asia, particularly 
China and Japan, and their relations to the western nations. 
Spring. GRONERT. 

*731. AMERICAN DipLomacy.—Covers the entire period of the 
history of the United States, with special attention to the diplo- 
macy of the Revolution and of the second war with England, 
the Monroe Doctrine and subsequent relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, arbitration, Asiatic questions, the Great War, and the peace 
settlement. Prerequisite: fifteen hours of history or political 
science. Spring. THOMAS. 

732. Race Rerations.—The geographical distribution of the 
races of the world; the present situation of the white race as 
the dominant race; the history of the negro in America; and 
the present day aspect of the race (Japanese as well as negro) 
question in relation to church, education, sanitation, and civil 
and economic justice. Open only to juniors and seniors. Spring. 
THoMaAS. 


_*733. RENAISSANCE AND REFoRMATION.—A study of the artis- 
tic and literary phases of the period known as the Renaissance, 
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followed by a brief consideration of the social and religious 
phases of the Protestant Reformation. Prerequisite: 131-133, 
or sophemore standing. Winter. GroNeERT. 


*735. FoREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STaATES.—A study of 
such questions as the Monroe Doctrine, the open door, arbitra- 
tion, and settlement of the post-war problems. Spring. Tuomas. 


Political Science 


531. AMERICAN STATE AND LocaL GovERNMENTS.—A brief re- 
view of the development of American state constitutions; the 
structure and workings of state governments as organized to- 
day, and some of the practical problems now before the states; 
a brief survey of county and municipal government. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Winter. THOMAS. 


532. AMERICAN NATIONAL GovERNMENT.—A basic course for 
more advanced work in government. The organization of our 
national government and the work of co-ordinate branches, but 
most emphasis laid upon the work of administration. Open to 
students who have completed not less than six credit hours in 
history. Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Spring. 
TROMAS. 

533. PoriticaL Parties.—The origin and development of po- 
litical parties in the United States and their present organization 
and activities. Prerequisite: nine hours of history, or sopho- 
more standing. Fall. Tuomas. 

*534. CoMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT.—The structure and powers 
of the national governments of the United States and of the 
leading European nations. Special attention given to the place 
of the federal system in public law. Open only to juniors and 
seniors. Fall. THomas. 

*535. INTERNATIONAL LAw.—The development of internationai 
law and of the usages and principles now considered binding on 
civilized nations. Open only to juniors and seniors. Consid- 
erable outside reading. Winter. THOMAS. 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


ProFEessor DrokE, Proressor HARDING, EMERITUS ASSOCIATE 
ProFessor DuNN, ASSISTANT ProFEssor Davis, 
Miss HucuHes, Mr. Tay or 


The courses are designed to meet the requirements of: (1) 
students in engineering; (2) students who expect to teach math- 
ematics; and (3) students who are interested in mathematics 
for the sake of the subject itself. 

Requirements for a Major in Mathematics: fifty-one credit 
hours, including 253, and twenty-one hours to be selected by the 
major professor. Students in Engineering will find 536 (537) 
very helpful. Students preparing to teach mathematics in the 
secondary schools should complete at least 534 (535), and 
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Astronomy 131 (132) (133). They should also take courses in 
the teaching of secondary mathematics and in the history of 
mathematics. These courses will be offered when there is a 
demand for them. 

Note.—Students who enter the University in the fall and who present 
only one entrance unit in algebra should pursue the sequence, 150, 151, 152, 
in the Freshman year, and 153, 251, 252, in the Sophomore year, and 
253 in the Junior year, fall. Students who present one and one-half 
entrance units of algcbra should pursue the sequence, 151, 152, 153, in 
the Freshman year, and 251, 252, 253, in the Sophomore year. 


Mathematics 


150. ELemMenTARY ALGEBRA—A collegiate treatment of ad- 
vanced high school algebra, designed for students who offer 
only one unit in algebra for entrance. May be taken by stu- 
dents in the College of Engineering and of Agriculture to re- 
move entrance deficiencies. Five hours a week. Fall. Davis. 

151. Correce ALcesrA—For students in any one of the col- 
leges who offer at least one and one-half units in algebra for 
entrance. Fall and winter. Davis, HucHes, Taytor. 

111 (112) (113). Sotrp Geomerry.—For students in the Col- 
lege of Engineering. Davis, TAYLor. 

152. PLrane TricoNoMETRY.—For students in any one of the 
colleges who offer one unit of plane geometry for entrance. Pre- 
requisite: 151. Winter and spring. Davis, HuGHEs, TAYLor. 

153. ANnaAtytic GromeTry—For students in the Colleges of 
Arts and Sciences, of Engineering, and of Education. Pre- 
requisite: 151, 152. Spring and fall. Droxs, Davis, HuGHEs, 
TAYLOR. 

*251 (252) (253). DrrFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.— 
Prerequisite: 153. Droxe, Davis, HuGHEs, TAYLor. 

631 (632) (633). ApvANcED CoLLEGE ALGEBRA.—Prerequisite: 
151. Droxr, TAYLor. 

534 (535). Apvancep ANALyTic GEoMETRY.—A continuation of 
153, required of students who major in mathematics. Fall and 
winter. HUGHEs. 

536 (537). | DirFERENTIAL EgQuaTions.—Prerequisite: 253. 
Winter and spring. Davis. 

131 (132). MATHEMATICS oF FINANCE.—The relation of in- 
terest to long-time investments, the cumulative effect of com- 
pound interest, and its relation to annuity, to insurance, to the 
evaluation and amortization of securities, to the creation of sink- 
ing funds, and to funds such as those of building and loan asso- 
ciations. Prerequisite: five hours of college mathematics. Win- 
ter and spring. Taytor. 

130. AtcEBRA AND PLANE TrIGONOMETRY.—For students in the 
College of Agriculture, including a study of factoring, fractionai 
equations, theory of exponents, radicals, and quadratic equations; 
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trigonometric functions, functions of multiple and submultiple 
angles, and solution of triangles. Fall. Davis. 


531. History oF MATHEMATICS.—Prerequisite: sophomore 
standing. Spring. Droke. 


133. Sorin Greometry.—Fall term. HvuGHEs. 


134. SpHERIcAL GEOMETRY AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.— 
Prerequisite: 133. Winter. Davis, HuGHEs. 


Astronomy 


131 (132) (133). Descriptive Astronomy.—Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week, with occasional meeting at night 
for observation. HArpING. 


MILITARY ART 


Major SMITH, CAPTAIN HALPINE, CAPTAIN Dit, SERGEANT 
GREATHOUSE 


Under the provisions of the Act of Congress, approved July 2, 
1862, all male students in their freshmen and sophomore years 
are required to take military art. The course may be elected 
in the junior and senior years. Officers of the United States 
Army are detailed to act as professors. 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


The University of Arkansas has complied with the require- 
ments of the War Department and has been officially designated 
as one of the civil institutions at which shall be maintained units 
of the Senior Division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
Eligibility is limited to students who are citizens of the United 
States, who are not less than fourteen years of age, and whose 
physical condition indicates that they are fit to perform military 
duty, or will be so fit upon arrival at military age. 

The course is divided into two parts of two years each; the 
Basic Course covering the freshman and sophomore years, and 
the Advanced Course, covering the junior and senior years. 
Camps, of six weeks duration, are held during the summer. 
These camps are subdivided into Basic Camps and Advanced 
Camps. Attendance at the former is voluntary and is open to 
all members of the Basic Course. Attendance at the latter is 
open to members of the Advanced Course only, and attendance 
at one Advanced Camp, prior to graduation, is required of all 
members of the Advanced Course. All expenses at these Camps, 
including transportation to and from camp, are paid by the gov- 
ernment. 

At the conclusion of the sophomore year, those students who 
have shown marked ability as leaders, who have satisfactorily 
completed the Basic Course, and whose scholastic standing in 
other academic subjects is good, are recommended as eligible 
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for the further training of the Advanced Course by the Profes- 
sor of Military Science and Tactics, and with the approval of 
the President of the institution are allowed to enroll in the Ad- 
vanced Course. ‘Those who so enroll are required to agree in 
writing to continue in the Corps for the remaining two years and 
to attend at least one Advanced Camp prior to graduation. 
Members of the Advanced Course are paid commutation of sub- 
sistence, by the government, during the remainder of their ser- 
vice in the Corps at the rate of about twelve dollars a month. 
Men who satisfactorily complete the four years course will be 
offered Commissions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps as Second 
Lieutenants of Infantry. 


Students may provide their own uniforms, or a uniform will 
be issued by the Government on deposit of $15, the deposit to be 
returned when the uniform is turned in. An additional uniform 
is furnished those in attendance at Summer Camps. Those at- 
tending the Advanced Camp receive pay at the rate of one dollar 
a day. The total money value of uniform received, commutation 
of subsistence, rations in kind at Camp, pay at Camp, and trans- 
portation to and from Camp for each man who completes the 
four year course, is $659.04. There is the privilege of special 
technical training (see outline of courses below) in various fields 
without any tuition fee. 

111 (112) (113). Basic Course, First YeAr.—Theoretical and 
practical instruction in organization, physical training, military 
courtesy and customs of the service, infantry drill, including 
close and extended order and ceremonies, scouting and patrol- 
ling, and rifle marksmanship. GREATHOUSE. 

211 (212) (213). Basic Course, Seconp YEAR—Theoretical 
and practical instruction in map reading and military sketching, 
military hygiene, first aid and sanitation, physical training, in- 
fantry weapons including the bayonet, automatic rifle, hand 
grenade and rifle grenade, musketry, and the art of leadership. 
HAtpineE, Dit. 

531 (532) (533). Apyancep Course, First YEAR.—Theoretical 
and practical instruction in the rules of land warfare, military 
law and its relation to civil law, machine guns, 37 m/m gun, 
trench mortar, field engineering, physical training, and the art 
of leadership. Dm. 

631 (632) (633). ApvaANcEeD Course, SEconp YEAR—Theo- 
retical and practical instruction in military history, administra- 
tion and supply, organization, minor tactics including the em- 
ployment of the auxiliary infantry weapons, physical training, 
and the art of leadership. HALPINE. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
ASSISTANT Proressor SHALEY, Miss ASKEW 


The purpose of the work is to improve the standard of health, 
and to increase the physical efficiency of the young women. 
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physical examination is made of every student upon entrance 
and at such intervals throughout the year as may seem necessary. 
The work is conducted in the indoor gymnasium, and during 
suitable weather on outdoor courts. The uniform worn con- 
sists of a white middy-blouse, black serge bloomers, and gymna- 
sium shoes purchased at the University. The courses in physi- 
cal education are required of all women students during their 
freshman and sophomore years. A maximum of nine credit 
hours may be used toward graduation. 

111 (112) (113). Evementary PuysitcAL Epucation.—Gen- 
eral gymnastics, games, and folk dancing. Two hours. SHALEY, 
ASKEW. 

211 (212) (213). INTERMEDIATE PHysicAL Epucation.—Gen- 
eral gymnastics, athletic games, zsthetic and folk dancing. Two 
hours. SHALEY, ASKEW. 

514 (515) (516). Apvancep DANcING.—Two hours. SHALEY. 


527. THE TEACHING oF PuystcAL Epucation.—Principles of 
physical education as applied to the teaching of games, folk 
dances, marching, and the coaching of basket ball and tennis. 
Two hours. Winter. Not open to freshmen or sophomores. 
SHALEY. 


PHY SLES 


Proressor RipLey, ASSISTANT Proressor H1ILi 


The courses are designed (1) for students in the courses in 
engineering, agriculture, and chemistry, as part of their required 
curriculum, and (2) for students in other courses who desire 
a general knowledge of the subject or who wish to prepare for 
the study of medicine, or for teaching or graduate work. 

Requirements for a Major in Physics: forty-five term hours, 
including courses 141-3, or 144-6 or 147-9; 231-3; 527-9; 533; 
634; 628-9; 618-9. Students who are preparing to ‘teach physics 
in the secondary schools should complete as a minimum require- 
ment courses 141-143, 234-6, and 527-9. 

141 (142) (143). ExpertmentaL Puysics.——A non-mathemat- 
ical course in physics designed for students who desire to secure 
a general knowledge of the subject and of its application to 
everyday life. The experimental and practical phases are 
stressed. Open only to students offering no entrance credit in 
physics. Lectures and recitations three hours a week, laboratory 
work two hours a week. Fee, $1.50 each term. HuiLv. 

144 (145) (146). ExpertmentaL Puysics.—Similar to 141, 
but more advanced. Open to students offering physics for en- 
trance credit. Lectures and recitations three hours a week, labo- 
ratory work two hours a weck. Fee, $1.50 each term. RIpLey. 

1444 (145A). ExperIMENTAL Puysics.—A course arranged 
for agricultural students, covering the subjects of mechanics, 
heat, and electricity in two quarters. The practical phases of the 
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subject are stressed. Fall and winter. Fee, $1.50 each term. 
RIPpLey. 


147 (148) (149). GeNnerAL PuHysics.—A general course more 
mathematical than the courses described above. Not open to 
students who have taken course 141 or 144. Required of ail 
engineering students. The application of physical laws to en- 
gineering problems and the solution of such problems. Me- 
chanics, heat, electricity, and magnetism are emphasized. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours a week, laboratory work two 
hours a week. Fee, $1.50 each term. Ripley AND HILL. 


*231, 232, 233. TuroreticAL Puysics—An advanced course in 
General Physics dealing with the development of formule and 
the application of formule and laws to the solving of problems. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 141 
143, or 144-146, or 147-149. Ruprey. 


*517, 518, 519. Lasoratory Puysics—Exercises in the deter- 
mination of moments of inertia, or center of mass, of Young’s 
modulus, coefficient of viscosity, and of thermal expansion; of 
heats of fusion and vaporization, of capacity, of high and low 
potentials, photometric measurements, etc. Laboratory work 
three hours a week. Prerequisites: 141-143, or 144-146, or 147- 
149. Fee, $1.50 each term. RuIpLey. 


*527, 528, 529. Lazoratory Puysics. Same as preceding, but 
with six hours of laboratory work each week. Fee, $3.00 each 
term. RIPLey. 


*533. Heat.—Thermometry, heats of combustion, specific 
heats of solids, liquids, and gases; vapor densities, and the laws 
of thermo-dynamics. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, 
laboratory work three hours a week. Spring. Prerequisite: 231- 
233. Fee, $1.50. Riprey. 


*634. Licut—The modern theory of light with a considera- 
tion of the recent advances in this branch of physics. The 
theory of optical instruments, dispersion, diffraction, polariza- 
tion, etc. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, laboratory 
work three hours a week. Fall. Prerequisite: 231-233. Fee, 
$1.50. Ruprey. 


*628 (629). ELvectricity AND MAaGNETISsM—An advanced 
course in the study of the fundamental units and quantities of 
electricity and magnetism with special emphasis on accurate 
methods of determination, and the derivation of the equations 
involved. Designed for students in electrical engineering, and for 
advanced students in physics and mathematics. Two recitations 
a Week. Winter and spring. Prerequisite: 231-233. HI. 


*618 (619). ExvectricAL MEASUREMENTS.—A laboratory course 
to follow or accompany 628-9. Laboratory work three hours a 
week. Winter and spring. Fee, $1.50 each term. Hm. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
ProFessor A. M. JorpAN, ProFessor J. R. JEWELL 

The aim is primarily to acquaint students with the workings 
of the human mind, and secondarily to make clear and evident 
the mental factors involved i in many of the transactions of every- 
day life. Students preparing for teaching law, business, medi- 
cine, politics, or the ministry, will find these courses of great 
benefit. 

Requirements for a Major in Psychology and Philosophy: 
forty-five credit hours in psychology and philosophy. These 
should include courses 241, 242, 243, 541, 542, 543, 545 and 546 in 
psychology, and 330, 331 and 340 in philosophy. 


Students majoring in this department should elect courses in 
zoology and physiology. 

Besides the courses appearing below, students are offered 
courses in Educational Psychology in the College of Education. 
Prerequisite: one year of university work is prerequisite to 
all courses in the departinent. 

Note: 545, 546, 547 are given in alternate years with 541, 542, 


Psychology 


241. GENERAL PsycHoLocy.—A general introduction to the 
study of mental life, investigating such subjects as the emo- 
tions, the instincts, sensations, general intelligence, the relations 
between mind and body, etc. This course is offered each tenm. 
No student who has taken Edu. Psych. 140 may be enrolled. 
JORDAN. 

242. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy.—The experimental method 
and its technique, and the laws of psychology. Problems in the 
learning process which have direct bearing on sensory, motor, 
and perceptual learning, on memory, imagination, and reasoning. 
Normally follows 241. Lectures and laboratory four hours. Pre- 
requisite: 241, or Ed. Psy. 140. Winter. Jorpan. 

243. VocaTioNAL PsycuoLrocy.—The history of the more im- 
portant vocations and the manner in which selections have been 
made for them. The principal occupations and the peculiar needs 
to be met by those attempting to fill them, with due emphasis 
on the methods now employed in determining the fitness of in- 
dividuals. Normally follows 242. Prerequisite: 241, or Ed. Psy. 
140. Spring. Jorpan. 

531. PsycHotocy or ApvERTISING.—The fundamental psycho- 
logical principles underlying successful advertising. The pro- 
cesses of catching and holding attention, of interest, and of 
suggestion. Prerequisite: 241, or Ed. Psy. 140. (Not given in 
1923-24.) Winter. JorDAN. 

*348. PsycHoLocy or RELIGION.—The growth of religious con- 
sciousness in the individual rather than in the race. A thorough 
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consideration of the various phases of conversion, both for 
themselves and as elements of a spontaneous religious develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: 241, or Ed. Psy. 140. (Not given in 1923- 
24.) Spring. JEWELL. 

*541. Sociat PsycHoLtocy.—Public opinion, custom, imitation, 
psychology of leadership, conflict, discussion, compromise, mob 
mind, social will, communication, and the crowd. An insight 
into present social problems by showing how consciousness has 
been developed in home, school, neighborhood, and society. Pre- 
requisite: 241, or Ed. Psy. 140. Fall. Jorpan. 


*542. InsTINCTS AND Emotions.—A detailed survey of the va- 
rious conceptions of instincts and emotions, the relation between 
the two, and their significance for everyday life. Normally fol- 
lows 541. Prerequisite: 241 or Ed. Psy. 140. Winter. Jorpan. 


*543. ComMPARATIVE PsycHoLocy.—Mental life in animals, and 
the comparison between the human and animal methods of reac- 
tion. Emphasis upon the psychological implication of organic 
evolution. Normally follows 542. Prerequisite: 241 or Ed. Psy. 
140. Spring. JorpaAn. 

*545. MENTAL AND PuysicaL Tests.—The origin and develop- 
ment of the various types of mental and physical tests. Two 
hours laboratory. Prerequisite: 241 or Ed. Psy. 140. (Not 
given in 1923-24.) Fall. Jorpan. 

*546. InpiIvinuAL PsycHoLtocy.—The innate and acquired dif- 
ferences apparent among individuals. The contribution of near 
ancestry, remote ancestry, maturity, sex, and environment to 
the facts of individual differences. Normally follows 345. Pre- 
requisite: 241 or Ed. Psy. 140. (Not given in 1923-24). Win- 
ter. JORDAN. 

*547. PsycHoLocy oF THE ABNORMAL.—The psycho-physical 
conditions and mental phenomena of illusions, hallucinations, 
dreams, sleep, automatism, somnambulism, hypnotism, sugges- 
tion, disociation, double and multiple personalities, and the in- 
sanities proper. Normally follows 546. Prerequisite: 241 or 
Ed. Psy. 140. (Not given in 1923-24.) Spring. Jorpan. 


Philosophy 

330. Locic.—The application of logic to the practical prob- 
lems of everyday life, including inductive and deductive reason- 
ing, with special reference to argumentation and debate. A 
foundation for further philosophical study. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 241, or Ed. Psy. 140. Spring. Jewett. 

331, Erxics.——The growth of ethics in history, and better 
methods of estimating and controlling conduct. The moral prob- 
lems that have confronted people from primitive times to the 
present, and comparisons between individual and group morality. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 241 or Ed. Psy. 140. Fall. Jewett. 


340. History or PuiLosopHy.—An introduction to philosophy. 
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through a study of typical world view: Greek, Roman, mediz- 
val Christian, Renaissance, and modern. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 241 or Ed. Psy. 140. Winter. JEWELv. 


341. IntRopucTION To PHiLosopHy.—A survey course, in 
which the main fields of philosophy are mapped out, the per- 
manent problems indicated, and the chief methods employed in 
their solution discussed. Prerequisite: Psychology 241 or Ed. 
Psy. 140. (Not given in 1923-24.) Spring. JEwe Lt. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


ProFessor MARINONI, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KESSLER, ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR PASSARELLI 


The courses are intended to give students a fair knowledge 
of the French, Italian, and Spanish languages and to stimulate 
knowledge and appreciation of the literary attainments of the 
Latin people. In the higher courses emphasis is laid especially 
on the study of literature. In order to give students an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the spoken idiom, several ad- 
vanced courses are conducted in the language which forms the 
object of study. 


Requirements for a Major in Romance Languages: fifty-four 
term hours to be chosen from the following courses, exact re- 
quirements to be arranged with the professor in charge—French 
141 (142) (143), 531 (532) (533), 534 (535) (536), 537 (538) 
539), and 631 (632) (633), 621 (622) 6o23) 3 Spanish 141 
(142) (143), 531 (532) (533), and Italian 521 (522) (523); or 
Spanish 141 (142) (143), and Italian 141 (142) (143), 531 (532) 
(533). Major students, upon completing the required work, are 
expected to have a fair speaking knowledge of at least one lan- 
guage. They must also take course 514 (515) (516) offered by 
the Department of Ancient Languages. Students preparing to 
teach either French or Spanish in the secondary schools should 
complete at least thirty-six credit hours in the language chosen, 
and in addition include a course in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages. Such students are urged to do at least one year of prac- 
tice teaching in the University High School. 


French 


141 (142) (143). ELementAary FreNcH.—Grammar, reading, 
dictation, and composition. Pronunciation is carefully taught 
and oral drill insisted upon. KeEssLerR, PASSARELLI. 

231 (232) (233). FrencH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CenTuRY.—Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Diderot. Lec- 
tures, recitations, and reports. Prerequisite: 531-533. KESSLER. 

531 (532) (533). FreNcH ProsE AND Portry.—Composition, 
sight reading, syntax, and conversation. Reading of representa- 
tive works of modern French authors. Prerequisite: 141-143. 
KESSLER AND PASSARELLI. 
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*534 (535) (536). Frencn LiterATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—A general view of the classic period. The most im- 
portant literary productions are read and analyzed. Lectures 
and recitations in French, with a considerable amount of out- 
side reading. Prerequisite : 531-533. MarINonI. 

*537 (538) (539). FrENcH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century.—Lectures and recitations in French, with readings 
from the leading authors of the Romantic period. Prerequisite: 
531-533. MARINONI. 

*514 (515) (516). FrencH DrAma—The evolution of the 
French drama from its origin to the present day. Lectures and 
recitations in French, with outside reading. The permission of 
the instructor must be secured. Prerequisite: 631-633. Mart- 
NONI. 

621 (622) (623). ApvANCED FRENCH COMPOSITION. KESSLER. 


*631 (632) (633). A Survey or FrencH LiteRATURE.—Pre- 
requisite: 531-533. KESSLER. 


*637 (638) (639). Batzac—The life and works of Balzac. 
Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: 531-533. MARINONI. 


Italian 


141 (142) (143). Exementary ITALian.—Grammar, compv- 
sition, dictation, and conversation. PASSARELLI. 


531 (532) (533). Apvancep ITALIAN.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. The 
second term will be devoted to the study of Dante’s Inferno. 
Prerequisite: 141-143. PASSARELLI. 


Spanish 

141 (142) (143). Evementary SpAnisH.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, dictation, conversation, and reading of easy texts. MARrI- 
NONI AND PASSARELLI. 

531 (532) (533). ApvaAncep SpANISH—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. Class 
work is conducted largely in Spanish. Prerequisite: 141-143. 
MARINONI OR PASSARELLI. 

*534 (535) (536). Spanisn Literature.—Lectures, reports, 
and reading of standard works. Class work is conducted in 
Spanish. Prerequisite: 531-533. MARINONI. 

537 (538) (539). ComposiTION AND CONVERSATION. PASSA- 
RELLI. 


ZOOLOGY 


AcTING ProFessor DELLINGER, Mrs. HotcomsB 
The courses are designed to teach the fundamental facts of 
zoological science, including the laws of development, heredity, 
variation, and correlation, and the economic importance of ani- 
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mals. They are essential to a thorough preparation for medi- 
cine, agriculture, geology, sociology, and psychology. 

Requirements for a Major in Zoology: forty-five credit hours, 
to include courses 144 (145) (146), 241 (242) (243), 541 (542) 
(543), 552, 453, 631 and 633. Students preparing to study medi- 
cine are advised to select courses 144 (145) (146), 541 (542) 
(543), 552, 453, 241 (242) (243) and 633. Students who ex- 
pect to teach zoology in secondary schools should take courses 
144 (145) (146), 241 (242) (243), 533, 631, and 633. 

132 (143). Economic Zootocy.—The fundamental facts of 
zoology as applied to agriculture. Special attention devoted to 
development, heredity, variation, and parasitism. Open only to 
agricultural students. Winter and spring. Fee, $2.50 each term. 
DELLINGER. 

131. Nature Stupy—ANIMAL Lir_E (also listed as Entomology 
131).—Given jointly with the department of Entomology. The 
part of the course dealing with fishes, amphibia, reptiles, and 
mammals is given by the department of Zoology; that dealing 
with birds and the more common insects is given by the depart- 
ment of Entomology. For students interested in the out-of- 
doors and those intending to teach. Lecture two hours, field 
trips 3-4 hours. Prerequisite: none. Spring. Fee, $2.00. Det- 
LINGER, BAERG. 

144 (145) (146). GENERAL Zoorocy.—The fundamental facts 
of zoological science, including the laws of development, heredity, 
variation, and correlation. Field work on local fauna. Lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory and field work four hours. 
No prerequisite. Fee, $2.50 each term. DELLINGER. 

*541 (542) (543). Comparative ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES.— 
An advanced study of the structures and classification of verte- 
brates. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four 
hours. Prerequisite: 144-146. Fee, $3.00 each term. Hotcome. 

*552. AnimaL Hrsto.ocy.—Histological methods of tech- 
nique. Human tissue is used when possible. Primarily for stu- 
dents preparing for medicine. Lectures and recitations three 
hours, laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 144-145. Winter. 
Fee, $3.00. Hotcome. 


*453. EmpryoLocy.—Vertebrate embryology with regard to 
organogeny in the chick, pig, and man. Lectures and recitations 
three hours, laboratory four hours. Prerequisite. 144-146. 
Spring. Fee, $3.00. Hotcoms, DELLINGER. 

241 (242) (243). PHysiococy—The physiology and hygiene 
of the human body. A knowledge of elementary physiology re- 
quired. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four 
hours. Not open to freshmen. Fee, $2.50 each term. Hotcoms. 

631. THEORETICAL BrioLtocy.—Variation, selection, evolution, 
heredity, and some of the broader and more general problems of 
biology. This course will be followed by genetics (Botany 341). 
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Prerequisite: 144-146, or open to seniors with special permis- 
sion. Fall. Fee, $2.00. DELLINGER. 

633. Herepiry anp Eusenics.—Race improvement and the 
general principles of heredity as applied to man. Prerequisite: 
631. Fee, $2.00. Spring. DELLINGER. 

311 (312) (313). ZoorocicaL SEmMinAR.—Discussion of articles 
in zoological magazines. Prerequisite: 144-146, and permission 
of the instructor. DELLINGER. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The purpose of the College of Education is to unite and cor- 
relate the forces of the University which contribute to the prep- 
aration of educational leaders in teaching and supervision, 
whether rural, elementary, secondary, or executive. 

The curriculum is based upon the assumption that teachers 
should have, first of all, and fundamental to all other prepara- 
tion, a broad and liberal education; secondly, that they should 
be masters of the special subject they expect to teach; and, 
thirdly, that this training should be supplemented by profes- 
sional courses designed to give them a knowledge of the minds 
of the pupils to be taught and the problems to be met, with a 
thorough course in practice teaching under experienced critic 


teachers. 
ADMISSION 


_ For a statement of the entrance requirements and a descrip- 
tion of the subjects accepted for entrance see previous pages. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Education offers a two-year course leading to 
the elementary teacher’s certificate; a four-year course eatin 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education (BSS ES 
anda Naar course leading to the degree of Master of Science 


(M.S 
REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 
tion requirements, and must complete- satisfactorily at least two 
hundred one term hours in approved courses, or one hundred 
ninety-eight term hours in the teacher-training course in Voca- 
tional Home Economics, with the following restrictions: 

1. Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; education and psycholo thirty-six hours, includ- 
ing Psychology 241, Education 111 12) C1 (113), 241, 243, 335, 
and 350; military art, six hours (for men), or physical educa- 
tion, six hours (for women). 
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2, Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups 
with the restrictions noted below: 

Group 1. English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish. 

Group 2. Astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, mathe- 
matics, physics, and zoology. 

Group 3. Economics, education, history, political science, 
philosophy, sociology, and home economics. 

Group 4. Agricultural subjects, Bible, engineering subjects, 
fine arts, law, medicine, military art, and physical education. 


a. The candidate may elect not more than sixty hours from 
any one subject, and not more than one hundred twenty hours 
from any one group, except by special permission of the dean of 
the college. 


b. The candidate must select, not carlier than the beginning of 
his sophomore year and not later than the beginning of his 
junior year, one major subject, in which he must complete at 
least forty-five credit hours, and two minor subjects, in which 
he must complete at least twenty-seven and eighteen credit 
hours, respectively, subject to the approval of the head of the 
department and the dean of the college. The major subject in 
every case shall be cllosen from the group in which the student 
finds the subject matter he is preparing to teach. A description 
of the major requirements of each department will be found 
under the departmental statements. 

c. The candidate preparing to teach subject matter found in 
groups 1, 2 and 3, respectively, must elect not less than twenty- 
seven hours from Group 1 and fifty-four hours from Groups 2 
and 3 combined, with not’ less than eighteen hours from either 
Group 2 or 3 

d. Students who find their major or minor in Group 4 should 
in every case consult with the dean concerning their courses of 
study, The College of Education gives full credit for work in 
music, i. e., one hour of credit is given in each term for courses 
111 to 119, ‘inclusive. However, one year in piano, violin, or voice 
must be completed in college before the student may enroll for 
credit in that subject. This does not apply to pipe organ, which 
has piano as a prerequisite. No credit is allowed unless the stu- 
dent takes at least two lessons a week. 

e. The candidate should conform as closely as possible to the 
following schedule in the distribution of his work: 


Freshman Year 


Credit 

Hours 
English 131, 132, 133... 3 
Education 111, 112, 113. 1 
Physical Education or M 1 
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Credit 

ours 
Foreign Language, Science or Mathematics.... 4 
Electives 7 
16 


Sophomore Year 
Psychology 241, Education 241 and 243..........0........ 


Physical Education or Military Art 211, 212, 213 
*Electives 


Junior Year 


Education 335.. 
Special Method 


Slectives 
17 
Senior Year 
Education 350—S hours each for two term 
Electives ... 
17 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The degree of Master of Science is granted for graduate work 
based on a four-year undergraduate course and a degree of 
either Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Education 
from this institution or any other institution of equal standing. 
Before a student may become a candidate for the degree, how- 
ever, his petition for admission to graduate standing must receive 
the approval of the Senate Committee on Graduate Study and 
the dean of the college. 


1. The minimum time in which a candidate may be permitted 
to complete the work for the degree is one academic year. In 
individual cases, when the committee deems it necessary, more 
than one year may be required. 


2. The candidate is required to complete one major subject 
and not more than two minor subjects in closely related courses, 
except as noted below. The major subject, occupying with the 
thesis twenty-four credit hours, must be one in which the can- 
didate has received credit in his undergraduate course for at 
least thirty-six credit hours. The minor subjects, occupying to- 
gether eighteen credit hours, must be ones in which he has re- 
ceived credit in his undergraduate course for at least eighteen 
credit hours each. 


*Note.—These electives must include the major and minor subjects, 
chosen not later than the beginning of the Junior year. 

Note II.—If, during the Freshman year, a foreign language other 
than one submitted for entrance credit, be elected, it must be continued 
throughout two consecutive years. 

Note III.—In certain cases practice teaching (Education 350) may be 
begun during the last term of the Junior year. 
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The admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree in the 
case of men and women of maturity who have clearly demon- 
strated distinct ability in a special field, and whose under- 
graduate credits would not meet the numerical requirements of 
the preceding rule, together with, in every case, the choice of a 
candidate’s major and minors, is subject to the approval of the 
committee, the dean of the college, and the major professor. 


3. Teachers of Smith-Hughes work holding a Bachelor’s de- 
grees from the University of Arkansas, or from another institu- 
tion of similar grade, and having met the other Federal require- 
ments for Smith-Hughes teaching, will be eligible for admis- 
sion to candidacy for the degree of Master of Science. 


4. Forty-two of the forty-eight hours required of the candi- 
date must be regular class-room work. Candidates who are 
graduates of this University may pursue one-half of the re- 
quired work by correspondence, provided their undergraduate 
records are satisfactory to the committee and to the dean of the 
college. 

5. A student may be admitted to graduate standing, without 
becoming a candidate for a degree, by permission of the com- 
mittee and the dean of the college. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A TEACHER’S 
CERTIFICATE 


The teacher's certificate is granted in accordance with the law 
of the State of Arkansas, which reads: 


“That the diploma from the teachers’ training department of 
the University of Arkansas shall be equivalent to a teacher’s 
professional license, which shall entitle the holder to teach in 
any public school in the State of Arkansas for a period of six 
years from and after the date of issue. At the expiration of 
said period such diploma may be converted into a life certificate, 
provided that the character of the work done by the holder 
thereof, and his or her moral character, shall meet with the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Arkansas.” 

The only degree given by the University of Arkansas which 
in itself entitles the holder to teach in the schools of this state, 
or of other states requiring professional preparation of its 
teachers, is the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Graduates holding other degrees are required to pass examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates, unless they also have certificates 
granted by the College of Education for not less than thirty-six 
hours of professional work, which must include the requisite 
courses, 

A student who intends to take a degree in another college of 
the University should register in that college. If, in addition, 
he expects to take the teacher’s certificate in the College of Edu- 
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cation, he must also be registered in the College of Education 
during his terms in which he is doing his professional courses. 


Students in other colleges, who expect to receive the teacher’s 
certificate at some time in the college course, are advised to con- 
sult with the dean of the College of Education not later than the 
end of the freshman year. 


Course for Secondary Teachers 


Students preparing to teach in high school will spend at least 
two years, preferably three, taking academic courses in the sub- 
jects they wish later to teach, and take a special methods course 
prior to the term in which they begin their practice teaching, 
which will be done not earlier than the junior year. It is hardly 
possible to place a high school teacher who lacks a degree from 
a standard college or university. 


Course for Elementary Teachers 


Students wishing to teach in the elementary grades must be 
registered in the College of Education during both the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. On the completion of the elementary 
teacher’s course they will be given an Elementary Teacher's 
License, good for the same length of time as the teacher’s license 
given for the completion of the four-year college course, but 
entitling them to teach in the grades only. This course can be 
completed at the end of the sophomore year. This course is so 
arranged that students may return and secure their Bachelor’s 
degree after the completion of the junior and senior years of 
college work. 


Candidates for the Elementary Teacher's License will conform 


as closely as possible to the following schedule in the distribu- 
tion of their work: 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
pT ety kD Aan yo k : 3 3 
Psychology 140..........-... . 4 — Ss 
Education 141 (Teaching Process)... = 4 
Education 142 (Prin. Elem. Educ.).. “ = 4 
Primary Methods: 2 3 3 3 or 2 
Public School Music or Normal Art. 2 2 
Botany (Nature Study) ... ES ft MT OKNS 
Electives (2 oaare 3 
Physical Education .... | 1 1 
16 16 16 
Sophomore Year 
Education 250 ereerseins 5 5 = 
Elem. Tests and Measurements 230 aE ss 3 
Public School Music or Normal Art.. ner) 2 2 
Electives 9 9 1l 
1 1 1 
17 17 17 
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Practice Teaching 


Opportunity for practice teaching in all the usual elementary 
and secondary subjects, as well as agriculture, home economics, 
manual training, and physical training, is provided in the Uni- 
versity Training High School. General Psychology (241), 
Teaching Process (141 or 241), either Principles of Elementary 
Education (142) or Principles of Secondary Education (243), 
and a special methods course are prerequisite to practice teach- 
ing. Students should determine as early as possible subjects 
which they desire to teach and should prepare themselves 
thoroughly in those fields. No student shall be assigned to 
practice teaching unless he has made special preparation in the 
work for which he is applying. 


All assignments to classes are made by the Director of the 
Training School. Before registering for teaching, students must 
consult with him and submit, in addition to a recommendation 
from the department in which special preparation has been made, 
a statement from the Registrar of the courses completed in Edu- 
cation and in the academic subject which the student proposes 
to teach. Special blanks for this purpose may be secured at tlie 
office of the Director of Training. 


Recommendation Bureau 


The College of Education maintains a Recommendation Bu- 
reau, the purpose of which is to place properly in teaching po- 
sitions those of its students and graduates whose teaching 
ability is satisfactory to the faculty of this college and whose 
major professors concur in this recommendation. Since such 
recommendations are worthless unless based on personal knowl- 
edge, the Bureau manifestly cannot place its services at the dis- 
posal of teachers concerning whose teaching ability the mem- 
bers of the staff of critic teachers know nothing. It is still pos- 
sible to find positions for primary and grade teachers who pos- 
sess a certificate given at the close of two years of college work. 
It is not possible, however, to place high school teachers in good 
positions unless they have earned a college degree. Every year 
there are many more requests for teachers than there are grad- 
uates available. Graduates need not leave the state to secure im- 
portant positions at good salaries. Students looking forward to 
teaching in other states should, however. confer with the dean 
as to the requirements ‘for teaching in such states. In general 
the requirement is a minimum of twenty-seven term hours of 
professional work following a course in general psychology. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING 


The University of Arkansas has been designated by the Fed- 
eral government as the institution in which all the teacher train- 
ing in the State of Arkansas under the Smith-Hughes Act shall 
be done. A department of Vocational Teacher Training has 
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been established in the College of Education; there have been 
added to the faculty, also, professors of agricultural education, 
a professor of education in the trades and industries, a pro- 
fessor of home economics education, and four critic teachers to 
supervise the practice teaching of students. Other professionally 
trained critic teachers will be added to the faculty as soon as 
any considerable body of students is enrolled in the later years 
of the courses involved. 


It is the intention of the Federal Board, as well as of the 
Arkansas Board which will have charge of the Smith-Hughes 
work, that teachers who prepare themselves for the work by 
graduation from any one of the courses given below shall be 
employed for an entire year, rather than for a few months only, 
and shall receive liberal salaries. A certain amount of practical 
experience will be required in addition to college graduation. 
The courses given below in detail are tentative only and prob- 
ably will be slightly altered from time to time as experience 
makes necessary. 

It is worthy of note that the vocational training courses 
planned by the University of Arkansas comprised the first state 
scheme to be approved by the Federal Board. 


Candidates for admission to these courses must present fifteen 
units of high school work or the equivalent. A student desiring 
to teach Agriculture shall for the first two years take the gen- 
eral agricultural course. At the beginning of the third year, he 
shall register in both the College of Agriculture and the College 
of Education. He may then take his degree in the College of 
Agriculture along with the teacher’s certificate in the College of 
Education, or he may take his degree in the College of Educa- 
tion with agricultural education as a major. Not later than 
the beginning of the junior year, and earlier if possible. students 
expecting to teach agriculture should consult with the Professor 
of Agricultural Education with regard to the arrangement and 
selection of courses. The teacher training in vocational agricul- 
ture may be taken only by persons who have had at least two 
years of vocational agricultural experience, or who are acquir- 
ing such experience as a part of their training. Each one of 
these courses covers four college years and is especially prepared 
for teachers of these respective vocational subjects. Each course 
consists of two hundred four term hours of work, a certain part 
of which must be in scientific project work in the vocation in-. 
volved, and twenty-nine or thirty term hours in professional sub- 
jects, including practice teaching. 


The Following Professional Courses are an Unvarying 


Requirements 
Psychology 246—Psychology of Teaching... 
Education 241—The Teaching Process . 2 
Edneation 350—Practice Teaching ........... ...10 term hours 
Education 243—Principles of Secondary ION eee 4 term hours 
Education 332, or Home Economics 342 .0...0..20....ccce cece 3 or 4 term hours 


4 term hours 
4 term hours 
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Vocational Home Economics Teacher’s Training Course 


(For the first two years see College of Agriculture.) 

The teacher’s certificate, in addition to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Home Economics, is granted to all candidates for 
a degree who complete the following courses. This course is 
offered by agreement between the College of Education and the 
College of Agriculture and is designed especially for the train- 
ing of teachers of Vocational Home Economics in Smith- 


Hughes Vocational Schools. 
Credit 


ae 
a 


Home Economics 331, 332 (Food Economics).... 
Home Economics 334, 335, 336 (Dietetics) ...... 
Education 111, 112, 113 (Principles of Education).. 
Education 241 (Teaching Process) ............ 
Education 335 (Tests and Measurements).... 
Education 243 (Principles of Secondary Education)... 
Education 341 (Methods of Teaching Home Economics).. 
Education 350 (Practice Teaching)  ....-.....-.:.sscsees+eee 
Home Economics 361 (Household: Management) 
Home Economics 441 (House Planning) ...... 
Home Economics 442 (House Furnishing)... 
Home Economics 443 (Position of Women)... an 
Home Economics 234, 235, 236 (Textiles and Clothing Economics) 
Home Economics 221 (Study of Costume)........-......... 
Agricultural Engineering 322 (Farm Conveniences).. 
JENS O79 fo G42 SY Vee ie ete tones ee 
Home Economics 423 (Household Problems) 
Economics or Sociology. 
Electives 


_ 
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Four-Year Course in Vocational Agricultural Education 


During the first two years of this course students will take the 
regular general course in Agriculture. 


Junior Year 


English 331, 332, 333 3 3 3 

Education 241 (Teaching Process)... 4 - 

Education 243 (Principles of Secondary Education) . 4 a 

Psychology sof, Teaching<.2.. 22... = = 4 
Senior Year 

Vocational Agricultural Education 332... 3 

Special Methods and Practice Teaching. 10 


Electives in the junior and senior years to include not less 
than eight of the following subjects: 

Agricultural Economics (331-332-531-521). 

Agricultural Engineering (322, 442, 331). 

Animal Husbandry (331, 351, 352, 450). 

Agronomy (331-332-333). 

Bacteriology (351). 

Economic Entomology (252). 
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Farm Management (Agr. Econ. 431, 432). 

Horticulture (331, 437). 

Veterinary Science (331, 332). 

Plant Pathology (352, 442). 

Soil Fertility (Agr. 345, 346). 

Additional electives may be chosen in any department in the 
College of Agriculture, or in Political Economy, Sociology, His- 
tory, English, Languages, or Sciences. 


COURSES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Complete four-year courses in physical education, for the 
preparation of instructors in this line of work, are in course of 
preparation. In the meantime the three instructors in the de- 
partment are offering courses in the theory of coaching and in 
the teaching of physical education. Students who are prepared 
for it may do practice teaching in one or another of the various 
lines of physical education under the supervision of the Uni- 
versity coaches. 


SYMBOLS 


The courses are numbered in accordance with the system pre- 
viously described. 


CREDIT HOURS 


The number of credit hours allowed in each course is identical 
with the number of hours of lecture or recitation hours a week 
through the term; in laboratory, shop, or field work two or three 
hours are considered as equivalent to one hour of lecture or reci- 
tation. 


Requirements for a Major in Education: Forty-eight credit 
hours, including General Psychology, Principles of Education, 
Teaching Process, Principles of Secondary Education, Secondary 
Tests and Measurements, Educational Psychology, and Practice 
Teaching. 

Specialization Requirements: Prospective teachers should de- 
cide as early as possible the field in which they wish to teach, 
and prepare themselves accordingly. In general, students will 
not be recommended for teaching positions in a particular field 
unless they have pursued the following courses or their equiva- 
lents in that field. 


1. Junior and Senior High School Teachers—Requirements 
must be satisfied for a major in the department or depart- 
ments in which the student expects to teach. It frequently 
proves a decided advantage to a student to take the courses 
suggested for those expecting to teach, in two different de- 
partments. These should also include the special methods 
courses. Courses in Education to be pursued: 243, 334, 
536. Courses in Psychology: 142, 245. 
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Elementary School Principals—Courses in Education to be 
pursued: 142, 134, 330, 230, 343, 344, 345, 346, 526. Courses 
in Psychology: 248, 239, 240. 


3. High School Principals—Courses in Education to be pur- 
sued: 134, 330, 234, 335, 345, 536, 537. Courses in Psy- 
chology: 248, 245. 


4. Superintendents and Supervisors—Courses in Education to 
be pursued: 134, 330, 342, 335, 344, 345, 346, 526, 527, 536. 
Courses in Psychology : 248, 239, 240. 


5. College Teachers of Education—Courses in Education to 
be pursued: 134, 330, 334, 342, 230, 235, 344, 345, 346, 526, 
536, 580. Courses in Psychology: 248, 239, 240. 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Proressor A. M. JorpAN, Professor JEWELL, Proressor Hotz 


Besides the courses in Psychology appearing below, students 
are offered other courses in Psychology in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


140. ELementARY EpucaTioNAL PsycHoLoGy.—A course in 
general psychology designed for those preparing for the two- 
years teacher’s certificate. Open to freshmen. Fall. JorpAN. 


248. ApvaNcep EpucaTioNAL PsycHoLocy.—A consideration of 
the followi ‘ing topics of vital importance to the teacher: sources 
of interest, instincts, habits, moral training, memory, thinking, 
attention, imagination, and “transfer of training.’ Prerequisite: 
Psychology 140 or 241. (Not given in 1923-24.) Winter. 
JorDAN. 


*240. GeNETIC PsycHoLoGy.—An intensive study of the devel- 
opment of the mind from childhood to adolescence, with a con- 
sideration of the arguments for and against the recapitulation 
theory. A careful interpretation of both heredity and environ- 
mental influences in their bearing upon education in the home 
and in the school. Prerequisite: Psychology 140 or 241. Win- 
ter. JEWELL. 

*239. PsycHoLocy oF ELEMENTARY ScHooLt Susyects.—The 
psychological processes involved in the learning of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, history, and geography. The laws of habit for- 
mation applied in arranging the material. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 140 or 241. Winter. JorDAN. 


246. PsycHotocy or TEACHING.—Especially for students in 
the various Smith-Hughes courses, dealing with the topics 
usually studied in General Psychology, but always with ref- 
erence to the learning process. Very practical, and the applica- 
tions of the laws of psychology to teaching will be stressed. 
Fall. JeweExt. 
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*245. PsycHoLoGy oF ADOLESCENCE.—The important physical, 
mental, and moral changes natural to adolescence, of special in- 
terest to all who have to deal with boys and girls of high school 
age. Attention given to laying the foundation for the pedagogy 
of secondary instruction. Prerequisite: Psychology 140 or 241. 
Spring. JEWELL. 

*335. PsycuoLocy or Hicu ScHoor Supyects.—A psychologi- 
cal analysis of high school subjects with the object of determin- 
ing the mental processes involved in studying them; review of 
experimental studies; criticism of methods of instruction, Pre- 
requisites: Psychology 140 or 241, and Education 243. (Not 
given in 1923-24.) Winter. Horz. 


METHODS AND MANAGEMENT 


Proressor CADE, PROFESSOR MARINONI, PROFESSOR PALMER, Pro- 
FESSOR REINOEHL, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ENSIGN, ASSIST- 
ANT ProressoR MARKHAM, Miss Bair, Miss 
BUNKER, Miss NELSON, Mrs. PARMELEE, 

Miss WILSON 


130. Community Lire anp History FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
—Selection and organization of material, and methods of pre- 
sentation. Lectures, recitation, reference reading, and observa- 
tion. Fall. Wutson. 

121. NuMBER AND SCIENCE FOR PRIMARY GRADES.—Organiza- 
tion of subject matter, and methods of presentation. Recitation, 
reference reading, and observation. Spring. WHLSoN. 

124 (125) (126). Pusrtic ScHoor Music.—Preparatory to 
teaching music in the public schools. Two meetings each week 
are given to sight reading and one to a study of the methods of 
teaching the subject to children. PARMELEE, 

141. TrEAcHING Process.—An introduction to the scientific 
principles underlying teaching. Aims of the schools, chief fac- 
tors in the educative process, best methods of study, types of 
lessons, skillful questioning, lesson plans, health education, prob- 
lems in organization and control, newer phases of instruction. 
Text-book, lectures, and _ recitations. ffered every term. 
REINOEHL,. 

241. TrAcHING Process.—Practically the same course as 141, 
but adapted to secondary instead of elementary teachers. Of- 
fered every term. REINOEHL. 

139. EnaiisH For Primary Grapes.—The teaching of litera- 
ture, reading, composition, spelling, and penmanship. Lectures, 
recitation, reading, and observation. Winter. WHLSON. 

235, Tue TEACHING oF ENGLISH.—The aims, methods, and re- 
sults of teaching English in high school. Written English em- 
phasized. Prerequisites: Education 241, 243, Psychology 241, 
and English. 542, . Fall, BuNnKER, 


236. Tue TEACHING oF History.—The materials of history 
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and the practical problems of teaching the subject in secondary 
schools. Prerequisites: Education 241, 243, Psychology 241, 
and History 131-133. Winter. BuNKER. 


237. THe TEACHING of MATHEMATICS.—Algebra and Geom- 
etry; educational value; position in course; methods of teaching 
(both American and foreign) ; order and importance of topics; 
text-books and literature. Lectures, discussions, and reports. 
Prerequisites: Education 241, 243, Psychology 241, and Math- 
ematics 155-157. Spring. BLrair. 


223. Tue TEACHING oF FrRENcH.—The problems that confront 
the teacher of Ifrench in secondary schools; pronunciation; 
choice and presentation of grammatical material; oral prac- 
tice; composition; choice of tests; methods of presentation. Pre- 
requisites: Education 241, 243, Psychology 241, and French 553. 
Spring. Marinoni. 


239. TEAcHER’s CoursE IN SECONDARY SCIENCE.—History of 
the sciences in secondary schools, their purpose and aims. Em- 
phasis is placed on the psychological method of presenting mate- 
rial in the various science courses. The project method of 
teaching the sciences will be included. Prerequisites: At least 
one year, preferably two, of college science, and Education 241, 
243, Psychology 241. Required of students preparing to teach 
science. Winter. MARKHAM. 

*338. VisuaL Epucation.—A demonstration of the use, teach- 
ing, value, and technique of visual material. Frequent class 
demonstrations will be made with both high school and elemen- 
tary classes. Instruction in projection machine, and the physics 
of projection will be studied with the physics of vision. The 
use of maps, charts, diagrams and the making of this material 
will be emphasized. Spring. MarkKHAmM. 

350. Practice TEAcHING.—Daily teaching of one period in 
the Training School in practical application of the principles of 
instruction. Teachers’ meeting one hour a week. (In Home 
Economics this course is called Education 350-351, and has Home 
Economics 341 as a prerequisite.) Prerequisites: Psychology 
241, and Education 241, 243. Bratr, BUNKER, CADE, CAVE, EN- 
SIGN, MARINONI, MARKHAM, PALMER, AND WILSON. 

341. Home Economics Meruops.—Methods for teaching foods 
and clothing. Discussion of the development of the home eco- 
nomics movement, courses of study, current text-books, the 
method of demonstration. Prerequisites: Home Economics 331- 
333, and 234-236; Education 241, 243, and Psychology 240. 
Spring. PALMER. 

*343. Proyect METHop or TEACHING.—Pedagogical principles 
underlying this method; the different types of projects; concrete 
material that has been worked out in the class room; the fields 
in which the project may originate; the significance of the pro- 
ject in large units of study; outcomes of projects checked against 
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subject matter outlined in the course of study. Prerequisites: 
241, 243, Psychology 241. Winter. Cape. 


*527. STATISTICAL METHODS IN EDUCATION —A practical study 
of the scientific methods of compiling, organizing, and inter- 
preting all kinds of educational data. The graphic representa- 
tion of data emphasized with special attention given to the actual 
needs of teachers and superintendents taking the course. Spring. 
REINOEHL, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor ScHmipt, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SHALEY, 
Mr. Grove 


These courses have not been prepared for the general student 
body, but for players and for those whose business or pleasure 
it may be to instruct players or teams, the idea being to train 
men to fill the demand for athletic coaches in the institutions of 
learning throughout the state. The work will consist partly of 
lectures and partly of demonstrations. The courses are not open 
to freshmen. 

221. THrory or Footpatt.—Standard systems of offensive and 
defensive methods; approved play ‘for each position of line, ends, 
and backfield; generalship and strategy; the relative value of 
kicking, passing, and running; regular and open formation; sig- 
nal systems; conditioning and training of team; equipment; a 
study of the rules from the standpoint of coaching, playing, and 
officiating. Frequent and regular demonstrations on the field of 
blocking, tackling, passing, punting, place and drop kicking, drills 
for linemen and backs, tackling dummy and charging sled, fun- 
damentals emphasized. Fall. Scumupt. 

232. Teory oF BASKETBALL.—To aid and benefit those desir- 
ing to coach basketball. Emphasis will be given to team play, 
characteristics of the different positions, passing, catching, and 
dribbling the ball, goal shooting, pivoting and dodging, offensive 
and defensive systems, consideration of the different styles of 
play used by leading coaches, conditioning a team, study of the 
rules. The principles and ideas brought out in the theory of 
class will be demonstrated and practiced. Winter. ScHMuIDT. 

233. Turory oF Fretp AnD Track.—Form and method of start- 
ing, finishing, sprinting, distance-running, hurdling, high and 
broad jumping, pole vaulting, weight events, shot put, discus, 
hammer, and throwing the javelin, relay racing; a suggestive 
course of training and conditioning for each event. Lectures on 
diet, massage; rules of competitions; suggestions on the conduct 
and management of athletic meets. Each event discussed in 
theory class will be practiced on the track and field. Winter. 
Grove. 

234, THeory or BAseBAtt.—The theory and fundamentals of 
the national game as a science as well as an art. Special atten- 
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tion to battery work, pitching, strategy, delivery, the proper 
method of filling each position; team play, coaching methods, 
study of the rules. Demonstration and practice of the principles 
discussed in theory class. Winter. ScHMrpr. 


527. TEACHING oF PHysicAL Epucation.—The principles of 
physical education as applied to the teaching of games, folk 
dances, marching, and the coaching of basketball and tennis. 
Not open to freshman girls. Winter. SHALEY. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR JEWELL, Proressor Hotz, PRoFESSOR REINOEHL, 
ASSOCIATE PRoFESsoR ENSIGN 


111 (112) ( 113). Princrpces or Epucation.—An introduction 
into the main problems of public education in a democracy. 
First, a study of the progress made in the scientific study of edu- 
cation, including those skills, knowledges, tastes, and ideals de- 
manded in modern life, and the instinctive equipment of the child 
which may be used to acquire these ends. Second, the laws of 
learning and thinking. Third, a brief historical tracing of the 
genesis of educational theory and practice. JEWELL. 


142, PriNcipLES oF ELEMENTARY EpucATIon—Principles of 
education as they affect the work of the elementary school; 
course of study; selection and organization of subject matter; 
educational method, including problems and projects in teaching; 
adjusting work to meet individual differences; grading and pro- 
motion of pupils. Offered every term. Hotz. 

243. PrincIpLeS oF SECONDARY Epucation.—Aims and func- 
tions of secondary education in a democracy; the high school 
pupil; individual differences; the curriculum and the selection 
of subject matter; methods of teaching; cardinal principles of 
organization and management in so far as they affect the work 
of the teacher. Offered every term. Horz. 


*330. PHrLosopHy oF Epucation.—Education considered from 
the standpoint of: (1) biology, (2) neurology, (3) psychology, 
(4) anthropology, and (5) sociology. Instinct, heredity, habit, 
culture-epochs, individual differences, imitation, suggestion, 
training and memory, imagination, emotions, will, senses, motor 
activities and moral nature, formal discipline, educational values, 
and social education. Prerequisites: Psychology 140 or 241, and 
Education 141 or 241. (Not offered in 1923-24.) JEweELv. 


*342. CoMPARATIVE ScHoot SystEMS.—The outstanding fea- 
tures of the school systems of France, Germany, England, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and the United States. Planned for those 
interested in the working out of the curriculum and a better 
supervision of the schools. The changes in education that the 
Great War has brought to England and Germany, and its prob- 
able effect on the United States, are largely emphasized. Text- 
book, lectures, and references. (Not offered in 1923-24). JEWELL. 
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*411. SemMINnAR IN AGRICULTURAL EpUCATION.—A review of 
current literature bearing on Vocational Education; round table 
discussions on special topics relating to the work in Arkansas 
and other states. For seniors and graduate students majoring in 
vocational work. Offered any term. ENSIGN. 


*526. CurRRICULUM ProsLteMs.—A study of both the super- 
visory and the administrative aspects of curriculum making. It 
deals with the selection of aims, methods, teaching materials, 
and standards of achievement in school subjects. Vitalization of 
instruction by extending supervision through the course of study. 
Special attention given to current work in the application of 
scientific methods to the development and organization of con- 
tent-materials. References, lectures, and discussions. Pre- 
requisite: 241 or 243. Winter. REINOEHL. 

*334. CoNnpucT oF THE RECITATION IN THE HiGH ScHooLt.—(a) 
Directed Study—How we think; the training of thought; tech- 
nique of supervised study. (b) The Recitation Period—Tynes 
and methods of recitation; types of questions and answers. The 
class is in constant touch with the demonstration school and fre- 
quently observes classes. Prerequisite: 243. Winter. Hotz. 

*339. Vocationat Guipance.—Methods of entering employ- 
ment and factors influencing choice; waste involved and means 
of remedying. A study of the leading vocations and a critical 
analysis of individual aptitudes. Methods in educational guid- 
ance. Winter. ENSIGN. 

*332. VocATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EpUCATION.—The evolution 
of agricultural education since prehistoric times. Comparative 
studies of agricultural education in the United States and other 
countries, with special reference to most recent developments. 
Prerequisites: 241, 243; Psychology 246. Spring. EwNsicn. 

230. ELEMENTARY TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS.—Standard tests 
and scales for the measuring of educational attainments in the 
elementary schools. Practice in applying tests in oral and silent 
reading, penmanship, arithmetic, spelling, etc. Prerequisite: 141 
and 142. Spring. Cape. 

*335. Tests AND MEASUREMENTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.— 
Desirable outcomes of the different high school subjects; a 
critical survey of available high school tests and scales; the 
technique of giving, scoring, tabulating, presenting, and inter- 
preting the results; the use of standard tests in experimentation, 
classification, and diagnosis. Each member of the class will be 
given actual practice in the application of some standard test. 
Prerequisites: Psychology 241, and Education 243. Fall. Hotz. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressors Cape, Hotz, JEwert, REINOEHL 


_ 134. Scoot Hycrene.—Problems of school hygiene, includ- 
ing heating, lighting, ventilating, school diseases, medical inspec- 
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tion of schools, and hygiene of various school activities. Lec- 
tures, and references. (Not offered in 1923-24.) JEWELL. 


*535. THe Junior Hicu Scnoor.—Designed to give high school 
teachers and principals a knowledge of the junior high school 
and its organization. Topics: Need for the junior high school; 
curricula and programs of study; discipline and social organiza- 
tion; selection of teachers; homogeneous grouping; school tests 
and intelligence tests; bases for admission and promotion. Pre- 
requisite: 243. Spring. Horz. 


*536. HicH ScHoo: ADMINISTRATION.—Purpose and legal .sta- 
tus of the high school; relation to elementary and to higher edu- 
cation; proposed plans for reorganization; the high school prin- 
cipal and his functions; selection, supervision, and promotion of 
teachers; the high school population; curricula and courses of 
study. Prerequisite: 243. Fall. Horz. 


*537. PrRoBLEMS IN SECONDARY EpucaTion.—For prospective 
high school principals and supervisors, and closely related to 
536; classification and homogeneous grouping of pupils; making 
of daily schedules; measuring results of teaching, and teacher 
rating; records and reports; methods of securing publicity. Pre- 
requisite: 536 and 243. Winter. Horz. 


*638. SEMINAR IN SECONDARY EpucATION.—A research course 
in special problems in secondary education. Administration, 
financial support, etc. Prerequisite: 536 and 243. (Offered any 
term.) Horz. 

*344, STATE AND County ScHooLt ADMINISTRATION.—The edu- 
cational organization of the nation, state, county, district; rural 
school problems; buildings and equipment; school records, re- 
ports: text-books and the course of study; school officers; the 
teaching staff; the elementary school pupil; budgets and financial 
problems; inspection and standardization; measuring, inter- 
preting, presenting results to the public. Prerequisite : 142, or 
243, or in the case of teachers of wide experience, the permis- 
sion of the instructor. References, discussions, reports. Fall. 
REINOEHL. 


*345. VILLAGE AND City ScHooL ADMINISTRATION.—Evolution 
of city districts; the school plant, its care and equipment; ad- 
ministrative organizations; boards of education; the city super- 
intendent; ward and village principals; teachers; grade pupils; 
classification and promotion; curriculum problems; student ac- 
tivities, health administration; school accounting, budgets, re- 
ports; selling the schools to the public. Prerequisite: 142 or 
243, or, in case of teachers of wide experience, the permission 
of the instructor. References, discussions, reports. Winter. 
RFINOEHL. 


*346. Scuoor Superviston.—The supervisory aspects of school 
administration. Development of supervision; present status; 
methods and plans; class schedules; organizing teaching mate- 
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rials; criticism of instruction; supervised study; supervisory de- 
vices; economy and effectiveness in teaching; measuring results. 
Prerequisite: 142 or 243, or, in case of teachers of wide expe- 
rience, the permission of the instructor. References, discussions, 
reports. Spring. REINOEHL. 


*580. EDUCATIONAL PropLt—EMS.—A research course pertaining 
to problems of instruction, administration, and supervision. 
Open to seniors and graduate students. Research problems may 
be carried over two or more terms and a maximum of eight term 
hours credit may be made in this course. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 350. CapE. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


The purpose of the courses is to prepare young men for the 
profession of engineering. The value of the training acquired 
in a university course is recognized by railway officials, manu- 
facturers, municipal, state, and federal authorities. The demand 
in industrial and engineering fields throughout the country is for 
college graduates. 

The graduates of the College of Engineering of the University 
of Arkansas are scattered over the entire world, occupying po- 
sitions of trust in foreign lands, in the service of the United 
States government, in large manufactories, and in state and 
municipal service, or are building for themselves reputations as 
professional engineers. 


ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and a 
description of the subjects accepted for entrance, see previous 
pages. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Engineering offers through its various depart- 
ments four-year courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Chemical Engineering (B. Ch. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineer- 
ing (B. C. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineering in Highways 
(B. C. E. in Highways), Bachelor of Electrical Engineering (B. 
E. E.), and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (B. M. E.); 
graduate and professional courses leading to the degrees of 
Chemical Engineer (Ch. E.), Civil Engincer (C. E.), Electrical 
Engineer (E. E.), and Mechanical Engineer (M. E.); and spe- 
cial two-year courses leading to a certificate. 

Candidates for the bachelor’s degree in engineering must meet 
the entrance, residence, and registration requirements, and must 
complete satisfactorily two hundred sixteen term hours as out- 
lined in the following courses of study. 
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Elective courses will not be given unless as many as five stu- 
dents, who have completed the required undergraduate course, 
register for them. 

All senior engineering students, accompanied by instructors, 
are required, during the spring term, to make a visit of inspec- 
tion to power plants, manufacturing plants, and noted engineer- 
jng works. All engineering students will be required to spend 
one week in actual field practice in surveying during the junior 
year. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS FOR 
ALL ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER = SFRING 
Physics 147 (148) (149) ae td 4 
English 131 (132) (133).. 3 3 3 
Mathematics 156 5 


Mathematics 157 5 ms Pe 
Mathematics 128 = “re 2 
Mathematics 139 . = : 3 
Drawing 121 (122 2 2 2 
Mechanic Arts 121 (122 2 2 2 
Military Art 111 (112) rae | 1 1 
{Mathematics 111 (112) 1 1 1 

18 18 18 

Sophomore Year 

Mathematics (251) (252) (253)... : 5 5 5 
Chemistry (257) (258) (259) 5 5 5 
Drawing (221) (222) (223)........... 2 2 2 
*Civil Engineering (231) and (225) 5 5 5 
*Heat Power Engineering (231)... 3 3 3 
*Experimental Engineering 225 ...... 2 2 7, 
*Electrical kngineering (231) and (221 5 5 5 
BAT tary RATER (211) (212)CAUS) xc caseyecerreewseasscerescoseaese 1 1 1 

18 18 18 

REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 

Chemistry 254 (255) (259)... 15 5 5 
Chemistry 434, 435 (436)......... 3 3 3 
Heat Power Engineering 341 (342) (343) 4 4 4 
*Elective 256 6 6 

18 18 18 


+Required of those students who do not present Solid Geometry for 
entrance. 

*These courses are repcated cach term and a student is required to 
take one term of each. 
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Senior Year 
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CREDIT HOURS 


FALL 
Chemistry 354 (355) 359. 
Chemistry 255 ... 
Electrical Engine 
Electrical Engineering 321, 
*Elective ... 


5 3222 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 


H. P. Engineering 341 (342) (343).. 
Civil Engineering 342 ........... 


Civil Engineering 340, 312 5 
Civil Engineering 336 3 3 
Civil Engineering 322 .. 2 
Civil Engineering Mas me 
Civil Engineering 331 (332) (333). 3 
Gevlogy 147 a 4 
Civil Engineering ERLE re 
7Elective 2 

18 


Senior Year 


Civil Engineering 451, 431 
Civil Engineering 443 
Civil Engineering 435 . es 
Civil Engineering 436, 4 
Civil Engineering 433 .. 
Civil Engineering 432 
Civil Engineering 440 
Civil Engineering 438 . “3 
Civil Engineering 434 
Civil Engineering 439 . 
Civil Engin ecrine : 530 . 
TElective: =... = 


18 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 


Same as Junior Civil Engineering. 
Senior Year 


Civil Engineering 451, 431... 5 
Civil Engineering 425.......... = 
Civil Engineering 436, 437, 428. 3 


Civil Engineering 532... 
Civil Engineering 433... 


WINTER 


fp he 


t 


Aig 
wo Ol ww wi 


Tt auw: 


Gi GNuw 


SPRING 


& | & | 
Cl: Wwe: ft tw! at Col mi: Wari At mb 


1 Gort 


*All electives must be chosen with the consent of the head of the de- 
partment of Chemistry and the Dean of the College of Engineering. Of 
these clectives 17 hours must be chosen from other courses in chem! 


and at least 9 hours in English or a foreign language. 


t+To be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 


ment, 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
4 


Civil Engineering 440 


Chemistry 441 (442) (443) 4 4 4 
Civil Engineering 438... = “s 3 
Civil Engineering 434 = = 3 
Civil Engineering 422 2 e = 
Civil Engineering 430... *H 3 oe, 
Civil Engineering 439... bd 3 

18 18 18 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 


Electrical Engineering 331 (332) 333 3 3 3 
Electrical Engineering 321 (322) 32 2 2 2 
Electrical Engineering 324 (325) 32 2 2 2 
Heat Power Engineering 341 (342) 3 4 4 4 
Heat Power Engineering 331 (332) 333. 3 3 3 
Experimental Engineering 311 (312) 3 1 1 1 
*Elective  ...... 3 3 3 
18 18 18 
SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 
English 331 (332) 333 3 3 3 
Electrical Engineering 3 3 3 
English 534, 535, 536 3 3 3 
Mathematics 631 (632 3 3 3 
Foreign Language ...... 4 4 4 
Military Art 521 (522 2 2 2 
Senior Year 
Electrical Engineering 431 (432) 433... 3 3 3 
Electrical Engineering 421 (422) 423... ee) 2 2 
Electrical Enginecring 424 (425) 426... 2 2 2 
Electrical Engineering 417 (418) 419 1 1 1 
Electrical Engineering 442..... = 4 = 
Electrical Engineering 443.. wees es 4 
Heat Power Engineering 441 4 = = 
Economics 639 (433) (434) 3 3 3 
“Electives es 3 3 
F 18 18 18 
Suggested electives: 

Foreign Language ns = 

Electrical Engineering 438, 439.. 3 3 
Military Art 531 (532) (533)... 5 3 3 


Economics 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 


Heat Power Engineering 341 (321) eee (343) 

Heat Power Engineering 331 (332) (33 Be 
Experimental Engineering 321 (322) (333) 
Electrical Engineering 331 (332) (333) 


enw 
BNO 
ena 


ee be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the depart 
men 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Electrical Engineering 311 (312) (313) 1 1 1 
Heat Power Engineering 324 (325) (326) 2 2 2 
"Elective 3 3 3 
18 18 18 
Senior Year 

Heat Power Engineering 441 4 = = 
Electrical Engineering 442.. x 4 = 
Civil Engineering 343.......... as Ss 4 
Economics 639 (433) (434)... 3 3 3 
Heat Power Engineering 421 (422) (423)... 3 3 3 
Heat Power Engineering 424 (425) (426). 2 2 2 
Experimental Engineering 421 (422) (423). 2 2 2 
enisiee- 1 1 1 
*Elective .. 3 3 3 
18 18 18 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN 
ENGINEERING 


The graduate degrees of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engineer, 
Electrical Engineer, and Mechanical Engineer are granted to stu- 
dents who have completed the required undergraduate course 
and, in addition, at least one year of graduate work in resi- 
dence. This graduate work must include one major subject, 
based on the undergraduate course pursued, and two minor sub- 
jects, one or both of which must be closely related to the major 
subject. The candidate must complete not less than forty-five 
term credit hours in approved courses and must submit an ac- 
ceptable thesis in his major subject presenting the results of 
Orignial research. 


The professional degrees of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engi- 
neer, Electrical Engineer, and Mechanical Engineer, are also con- 
ferred upon graduates of the University of Arkansas who have 
been in successful practice of their profession for at least three 
years, two of which must have been done after receiving the 
bachelor’s degree. The candidate must have been in responsible 
charge of work as principal or assistant for at least one year. 
In addition to this he must present an acceptable thesis giving 
the results of original research. 


The candidate must submit, in writing, to the Committee on 
Scholarship of the College of Engineering a statement of his 
professional record, the names of at least three references, and 
the subject of his thesis, not later than January 1 of the col- 
lege year in which the degree is sought. The completed thesis 
must be in the hands of the Committee on Scholarship not later 


ans be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 
men 
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than May 20 of the same year. A fee of $2.00 is required, to 
cover cost of binding the library copy. 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
SENIOR THESIS 


TneEsis.—Each senior or graduate student, candidate for a de- 
gree, is required to submit the subject of his thesis not later 
than December 15, and the completed thesis not later than May 
10 to a committee consisting of the candidate’s major pro- 
fessor and two other members appointed by the dean, for its 
criticism and approval. All these must be neatly typewrit- 
ten on one side of plain white paper, eight by ten inches in 
size, leaving a one-inch margin. When drawings or diagrams 
are used they should be made to conform to these dimensions 
or some multiple of them. The first page of the thesis should 
contain the title and the following statement: “Thesis submitted 


DY sere erate tiie datssicts ccclorciaun suisse veietiae ts to the faculty of the 
University of Arkansas in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
FOTMtHOT eR eel Ofayeace saris ccle cevsvole wae clela Sie W/neinis @ alclo plese ” and 


the date. Theses submitted for bachelor degrees must be at least 
2,500 words in length. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Proressor HALE, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WERTHEIM, ASSISTANT 
Proressor HuMpuHREYS, Dr. PorTER 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on previous pages. 


The courses in chemistry for chemical engineers are described 
under the Department of Chemistry. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ProFessor STOCKEK, ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR SPENCER, Mr. MULLIN 
The requirements for a degree are outlined on previous pages. 


The courses in civil engineering include theoretical instruction 
accompanied by illustrations and as much of engineering prac- 
tice as possible. Much time is devoted to practice in the field, 
drafting room, and laboratory, this work being carried on 
parallel with the class work. Each year a party of engineering 
students goes into camp for one week for practice in surveying 
and railway location. The courses will give the student a knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles that will enable him to enter 
intelligently upon professional practice. 

In recent years many problems have arisen in connection with 
the construction and maintenance of highways, creating a de- 
mand for men who have been trained for this particular branch 
of engineering. The course in highway engineering has been 
arranged to aid in training engineers for this work. 


A well equipped laboratory has been provided for making all 
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the standard tests in accordance with the practice of the United 
States Office of Public Roads. 


A laboratory fee of $2.00 is charged for the following ceurses 
in Civil Engineering: 213, 225, 312, 340, 322, 430, 439, 440. 

213. LeveLINc AND Farm Drartnace.—Leveling, land survey- 
ing, and farm draining. For students in agriculture. Lectures 
and recitations one hour a week the first part, and field practice 
three hours the last part, of the term. Spring. Stocker. 


225. Frecp Practrice.—Exercises in the field, including land 
surveying, leveling, public land surveys, and the adjustment of 
instruments. Field practice, six hours a week. Prerequisite: 
Plane Trigonometry. Every term. MULLIN. 


231. ELemENTARY Surveyinc.—General surveying to meet the 
needs of all engineering students; the care and use of tape, level, 
and transit; exercises in the field, including land surveying, level- 
ing, public land surveys, and the adjustment of instruments. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours, field practice six hours. Pre- 
requisite: Plane Trigonometry. Every term. MutLLIN. 


312, 340. Rarroap SurvEy1nGc.—Problems and practice in the 
location of simple, vertical, and transition curves; turnouts, 
measurements of cuts and fills; setting slope stakes and makin 
computations for volumes. Prerequisites: 225, 231, 322, 336, 
Winter and spring. SPENCER. 


342. RarLroAp SuRVEYING.—Preliminary surveys and location; 
simple, vertical, and transition curves; turnouts and cross-overs; 
estimates of earthwork and materials of construction. Pre- 
requisites: 225, 231, 322, 336. Winter. SPENCER. 


322. Fretp PracticE IN SuURVEYING—Adjustment of instru- 
ments, stadia and plain table work. Land, city, and mine sur- 
veying. Field practice six hours. Prerequisite: 225, 231. Fall. 
STOCKER. 


331. Drawrnc.—Computations and drawing of topographical 
maps from actual surveys. Drawing practice nine hours. Pre- 
requisite: Drawing 221-223. Fall. SPENCER. 


332 (333). Drawinc.—Graphic statics and detail drawing of 
simple wood and steel roof trusses. Drawing practice nine 
hours. Prerequisite: Drawing 221-223. Winter and Spring. 
SPENCER. 

343. HyprauLics—The theory of hydraulics; principles of 
hydrostatic and hydrodynamic pressures; steam gauging; water 
measuring devices. Lectures and recitations three hours, labo- 
ratory or computation work three hours. Prerequisite: H. P. E. 
321, 322, 341, 343. Spring. MuLLIN. 

335. HicHwAys.—The location, design, construction, and 
maintenance of earth, gravel, broken stone, concrete, and bitu- 
minous macadam roads. Prerequisites: 225, 231, 322, 336. Win- 
ter. STOCKER. 
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336. SurvEyinc.—The use, care, and adjustment of level, 
transit, plane table, and sextant; methods employed in topo- 
graphic, land, city, mint, and hydrographic surveying; map 
making and calculations from field notes. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours. Prerequisite: 225, 231. Fall. SrocKer. 


436 (437). Masonry AND REINFORCED CoNCRETE.—Stone and 
brick masonry; plain and reinforced concrete; deep foundations; 
dams, retaining walls, reinforced concrete structures. Pre- 
requisites: H. P. E. 321, 322, 341, 343. Fall and winter. 
SPENCER. 

428. Concrete DesicnN.—Design of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. Drawing practice six hours. Prerequisites: 440, 436, 437, 
H, P. E. 321, 322, 341, 343. Spring. SPENCER. 

430. HicHwAy ENGINEERING LABoratory.—Tests on gravel 
and broken stone to determine hardness, toughness, cementing 
power, and resistance to abrasion; rattler tests and absorption 
tests on paving brick; tests on sand and clay; inspection of and 
tests on bituminous materials. Laboratory six hours. Pre- 
requisite: 335. Winter. SPENCER. 

440. ENGINEERING LABoRATORY.—Tests to determine strength 
and other properties of materials of construction; tensile and 
crushing tests on brick and stone; standard tests on natural and 
Portland cements; tests to determine the effect of graded and 
ungraded aggregates on concrete. One hour of recitation and 
six hours of !aboratory. Prerequisite: H. P. E. 321, 322, 341, 
343. Fall. SPENCER. 

439. ApvaNcep SuRVEYING—Problems in triangulation, topo- 
graphic surveying, precise leveling, and practical astronomy. 
Prerequisites: 312, 340, 342. Spring. SPENCER, 

422. WHicHwAys.—Proper design, construction, and mainte- 
nance of city streets and pavements. Road laws, taxes, bond 
issues and assessments. Prerequisites: 335, 322, 336. Fall. 
STOCKER. 

451, 431. Roor ANp BrincE Stresses.—Computation of stresses 
in roofs and bridges, chiefly by analytical methods. Special at- 
tention given to the subject of train loads for railroad bridges. 
Prerequisite: H. P. E. 321, 322, 341, 343. Fall and winter. 
STOCKER. 


435. Bripce Desicn.—Complete design with detailed drawings 
and estimates of weight and cost of a plate girder bridge. Pre- 
requisites: 451, H. P. E. 321, 322, 341, 343. Winter. Srtocxer. 


443. Brince Desicn. See design with detailed drawings 
and estimates of weight and cost of a riveted or pin connected 
railroad bridge. Prerequisites: 451-431, H. P. E. 321, 322, 341, 
343. Spring. Stocker. 

432. SEWERAGE.—Municipal sewage disposal. Computations 
of quantities of sanitary and storm sewage, design of separate 
and combined systems of sewers, design of sewage purification 
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works, and the ultimate disposal of sludge and effluents. Finan- 
cial, legal, and pathological considerations of sanitation. Pre- 
requisite: 343. Fall MuLLIN. 

433. WarTEeRworKS.—Public water supplies. Examination of 
sources of supply, computations of quantities required, design 
of reservoirs, purification plants, and distributing systems. 
Financial, legal, and pathological considerations of municipal 
water supply. Prerequisite: 343. Winter. MULLIN. 


425. HicHwaAy BripceE Desicn.—Problems in the design of 
highway bridges, determination of waterways, construction and 
maintenance of highway bridges and culverts. Drawing and 
computation six hours. Prerequisite: 451. Winter. Stocker. 

532. HicHway Bripce DesicN.—A continuation of 425. Spring. 
STOCKER. 

434. ENGINEERING CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS.—Legal 
aspects of contract and specification forms, and instruments for 
advertisements, proposals, contracts, and bonds; specifications 
for various kinds of work and materials. Spring. Stocker. 

438. Tuesis—(See Senior THESIS on previous pages.) 
STOCKER. 

530. Lanp DraAINAGE AND IrRIGATION.—Rainfall and run-off, 
the survey of drainage basins, the computation of quantities of 
run-off from drainage basins; the design, location, and construc- 
tion of drainage courses; the financial and legal considerations 
of land drainage; benefits derived from land drainage. The 
sources of water supply for irrigation; the design, location, and 
construction of irrigation works; the application and duty of 
the water; the financial, legal, and beneficial consideration of 
irrigation. 336, 343. Winter. MuLLIN. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Proressor GLADSON, PrRorEssoR STELZNER, Mr. SMITH 

The requirements for a degree are outlined on a previous page. 

The courses in this department seek to combine general and 
technical subjects in such proportions as to furnish a good 
foundation for the profession of electrical engineering. Sufficient 
theory is taught in the class-room and illustrated by laboratory 
experiments to give the student a knowledge of the underlying 
principles. Shop experience with manufacturing companies to 
give the student specific practical training is desirable. Such 
training should be obtained during vacations and after gradua- 
tion. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 is charged for the following courses 
in Electrical Engicenng: 221, 311, 312,313, 321, 322) 323,421, 
422, 423. (See 417.) 

231. ELEMENTS oF ELectrICAL ENGINEERING.—Introductory. 
Recitations and demonstration on electric and magnetic circuits 
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and machines. Measuring instruments, their use and calibration. 
Prerequisite: Physics 142. Every term. SMITH. 


221. ELectricAL ENGINEERING LABorAToRY.—To accompany 
231. Laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: Physics 142. Every 
terms. SMITH. 


331 (332) 333. Dynamo Exectric MACHINERY.—Direct and 
alternating current machinery with their general applications. 
Prerequisite: 231. SreLzNer. 

321 (322) (323). ExvectricAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY.—Elec- 
trical and magnetic measurements, use and calibration of instru- 
ments; testing of direct and alternating current machinery. 
Four hours a week. To accompany 331-333. STELZNER. 


311 (312) (313). ExectrricAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY.— 
Electrical and magnetic measurements; use and calibration of 
instruments; testing of direct and alternating current machinery. 
Two hours. To accompany 331-333. Required of Mechanical 
Engineering students. STELZNER. 


324 (325) (326). ELecrricAL ENGINEERING DEesIGN.—Problems 
in direct current machinery, calculations and drawing. Four 
hours. Prerequisite: 231. Smuiru. 

334. ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING.—Electric light wiring and 
different methods of artificial illumination; sources, intensity 
and distribution of light; physiological and "hygienic problems; 
direct and indirect lighting ; reflecting surfaces; illumination 
and photometric calculations. Prerequisite: 231. Spring. 
STELZNER. 

431 (432) (433). ALTERNATING CURRENTS AND ALTERNATING 
CurRENT MACHINERY.—Lectures, recitations and problems on 
alternating current circuits and machinery. Prerequisite: 333. 
STELZNER. 

421 (422) (423). ExvecrricAL ENGINEERING LasporAtory.—Lab- 
oratory exercises to accompany 431-433. Four hours. STELZNER. 

424 (425) (426). ExecrricaAL ENGINEERING Desicn.—Problems 
in alternating current machinery, calculations and drawing four 
hours. To accompany 431-433. Smuiru. 

443. Hypro-Exectric ENGINEERING.—Methods of investigating 
power possibilities of flowing water, collecting data, selecting 
power sites, designing dams, power house, transmission lines, 
and machinery. Prerequisite: 231. Spring. GLapson. 

_ 434. TrLepHony.—The principal systems of telephony in prac- 
tical use. Prerequisite: General Physics. Spring. SmuirxH. 

436. Wire TELEGRAPHY.—The principal systems of wire teleg- 
raphy; signals and fire alarms. Prerequisite: General Physics. 
Winter. SmitTH. 

442. ELectricAL EguipMENT oF Power PLants.—Selection of 
electrical machinery for power stations; station construction, 
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operation, and management. Prerequisite: 333. Winter. 
GLADSON. 


435. WiureLess TeELecRAPHY.—The principal systems of wire- 
less telegraphy and telephony in practical use. Prerequisite: 
General Physics. Fall. Smuirn. 


439. ExectrricaL RAmLways.—Application of electricity to the 
propulsion of street cars and railway trains. Selection, equip- 
ment, and study of the various systems of electric traction. 
Lectures, recitations, and problems. Prerequisite: 333. Winter. 
STELZNER. 


437. ELEctrRIcCAL ENGINEERING SEMINAR.—Students who attend 
and take part in at least three-fourths of the meetings of the 
University of Arkansas Branch of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers during the junior and senior years, and 
who prepare and present an acceptable original paper on some 
engineering subject, will be allowed three term hours of credit. 


417 (418) (419). THeEsis.—(See SENIOR THESIS on previous 
pages.) GLADSON. 


438. ELectric TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION OF POWER.— 
Modern methods of transmission and distribution of electric 
power. Prerequisite: 431. Fall. Grapson. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


There are two departments in Mechanical Engineering: Ex- 
perimental Engineering and Drawing; and Heat Power Engi- 
neering and Mechanical Arts. 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on a previous page. 


Mechanical Engineers are in demand in various lines of en- 
gineering work, such as consulting engineering; power plant de- 
signing, constructing, and operating; designing, constructing, 
erecting, operating, and testing all kinds of machinery; manu- 
facturing; engineering salesmanship; heating and ventilating en- 
gineering; and efficiency engineering. 


The course in mechanical engineering is designed to give the 
student a broad foundation in the subjects that are of the great- 
est importance in his work; a technical education in his chosen 
field made practical by shop and laboratory courses, and, in elec- 
tives, a certain amount of specialization and cultural develop- 
ment. It is believed that such a course will enable the student 
to be of immediate value to his employer and that it will insure 
certain advancement in his profession. 


A laboratory fee of $2.00 will be charged in the following 
courses: in Experimental Engineering, 225, 321, 322, 323, 422, 
23; in Trade Courses, 41, 42, 43; in Mechanic Arts, 121, 122) 
123, 124, 125, 435. 
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Experimental Engineering and Drawing 
Proressor Witson, Mr. MuLLiIn 


225. MEcHANICAL Lasoratory.—Elementary laboratory work 
to acquaint the student with the use and operation of power 
plant equipment. One lecture and three hours laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Physics 146. To accompany Heat Power 231. Every 
quarter. WiLson AND Mr.———. 


311 (312) (313). MercHANricAL LABorATorY.—Similar to 321. 
WItson. 

321 (322) (323). MecHANiIcAL LaporATory.—The calibration 
of engineering instruments, such as indicators, planimeters, noz- 
zles, and meters; valve setting, efficiency tests of steam engines 
and boilers. Laboratory four hours. Must be preceded or ac- 
companied by Heat Power Engineering 331-333. Prerequisite: 
225. Wuzson. 

421 (422) (423). MecHanicat Lasoratory.—Properties of 
engineering materials investigated experimentally. Complete 
test of some power or pumping plant. Special investigations. 
Four hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: Heat Power 343, 
Exp. Eng. 225. Wiutson. 


417 (418) (419). Tuesis. (See previous page.) WILson. 


Drawing 


121 (122) (123). MecHanicaL Drawinc.—lInstruction in the 
selection, use, and care of instruments, lettering, sketching, and 
working drawings. The latter half of this course is devoted to 
elementary Descriptive Geometry. The problems are assigned 
and worked out in the drawing room. Six hours of drawing. 
Prerequisite: None. MUuLLIN. 

221, (222) (223). MecHanicAL Drawinc.—Elementary course, 
including lettering, technical sketching, and machine parts, detail 
and assembly drawing, tracing and blue-printing, perspective and 
isometric drawing, and emperical machine design. Drawing 
Bractice six hours. Prerequisite: Drawing 123. Wuitson AND 

R. : 

224 (225) (226). ArcHITECTURAL DrAwWING.—Plans and speci- 
fications, details, bills of material, perspective drawing, orders of 
architecture, Drawing practice six hours. Prerequisite: 121- 
123. Wutson. 

227 (228). Lerrertnc.—Freehand lettering, titles for maps and 
drawings, graphs. Drawing practice six hours. Winter and 
spring. MULLIN. 


Heat Power Engineering and Mechanic Arts 


ProFessoR BAENDER, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Jones, Mr. Dinwippig, 
Mr. THOMPSON 
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Heat Power Engineering 


341, THeoreticAL MecHANICs.—A mathematical treatment of 
the laws of motion, statics, inertia, and kindred subjects. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 251-252. Fall. BArNDER. 


Wee THEORETICAL MECHANICS.—Continuation of course 341. 
Vinter. BAENDER. 


322. STRENGTH oF MATERIALS.—A mathematical discussion of 
the strength of beams, girders, trusses. Also covers the design 
of reinforced concrete beams and columns. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 251-252. Winter. BAENDER. 


343. STRESS, oF MATERIALS.—A continuation of course 322. 
Spring. Barn 

324 (325) (326). MACHINE DesicGN.—The kinematics of ma- 
chinery, gear wheels, and link motion. Designs made of com- 
plete lathes, punches, and similar machines. Complete working 
drawings, including the application of theory to practical prob- 
lems. Must be preceded or accompanied by course 341 (342) 
(343). Lectures and recitations two hours, drawing six hours. 
Prerequisite: 341-343 Shop. Morrison. 

331 (332) (333). Herat Power ENGINEERING.—The thermo- 
dynamic theory underlying heat engines and its application to 
the steam and gas engines; valves and valve gears analyzed by 
the valve diagrams. Boilers, superheaters, and the properties of 
saturated and superheated steam. Prerequisites: Physics 241- 
243, Mathematics 251-252. BAENDER. 

441. MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF PowER PLANTS.—The selec- 
tion of machinery for power plants, coal handling, and ash- 
handling. The characteristics of operation of the various es 
of prime movers and auxiliaries under variable loads so that 
equipment best adapted for the problems at hand may be se- 
lected. Prerequisite: 331-333. Fall. BAENDER. 

417 (418) (419). THesis—(See SENIok THESIS on previous 
pages.) BAENDER. 

231. HeAtT Encines.—For second year students. To give 
general information about power plant equipment. Elementary 
heat theory introduced. Prerequisite: None. Every term. 
Morrison. 

421 (422) (423). Heat ENGINEERING—A mathematical dis- 
cussion and the design of refrigeration machinery, heating, and 
ventilating. Prerequisite: 331-333. Morrison. 

424 (425) (426). Apvancep Desicn.—Designs will be made 
of complete gas engines, steam engines, and other heat engines. 
Prerequisites: 331-333, 324-326. Morrison. 


Mechanics Arts 


121. Woopworx.—Joinery, use and care of tools, making of 
patterns and core boxes. Shop practice six hours. Prerequisite: 
None. Given in any term. Dinwipprg. 
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122. Forcinc.—Management of fires, drawing, welding, an- 
nealing and tempering of tools. Shop practice six hours. Pre- 
requisite: None. Given in any term. THOMPSON. 


123. Macuine SxHop.—Bench work on chipping and filing, 
turning, thread cutting, planing, and grinding. Shop practice 
six hours. Prerequisite: None. Given in any term. JONES. 


124. CARPENTRY.—Especially for students in Agriculture. Use 
and care of tools, grinding and sharpening edge tools, setting 
and filing saws. Commercial methods of handling lumber, con- 
struction of modern farm buildings; preparing lists of material, 
plain roof framing, use of steel square. Shop practice six hours. 
Given in any term. Prerequisite: None. Dinwippie. 


125. Force Work.—Especially for students of Agriculture. 
Handling of fires, annealing, drawing, and welding. Special 
problems are worked out that are most suitable for farm work. 
Shop practice six hours. Prerequisites: None. Any term. 
THOMPSON. 


435. ApvANcED SHop.—Advanced work in either woodwork, 
forging, or machine shop, or a combination of these. Pre- 
requisites: Shop 121, 122, 123. Fall. Jones, DinwippiE, AND 
THOMPSON, 


SHORT COURSE IN ELECTRICAL AND ME- 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Mr. Dinwippie, Mr. McKintey, Mr. Kine, Mr. Irpy, Mr. STAR- 
BIRD, Mr. JONES, Mr. THomMpson, Mr, BARTON, 
Mr. ADAMS 


The following course is offered to students who have at least 
a grammar school education and who desire to prepare them- 
selves for advancement in the trades, or to become familiar with 
the care, operation, and repair of some line of machinery. The 
course is intended to give the student a working knowledge of 
steam, gas, and electrical machinery, in addition to his shop 
training. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of two years of work, a 
certificate will be issued. 


A fee of $2.00 per term is charged for the following courses: 
(121), (122), (123), (44), (45), (46), (42), (43), (62), (63), 
(64), (41), (53). 

First Year 


Fall Term 

HOURS 
RECITATION PRACTICE 

CAR Steanr Boilers: sscisaccsccccckescsccsecscssscsccscvasassstcsaxctastsacsusnsscsciestes 4 
(Amb lementaryismlectricity ma sean otters enna ni, ae 4 
CED) BD ra wing) ccccsscccsesccsnce 
CAZI)MBlacksmithing” he ee Cae eee: 
(14) Arithmetic .... : 
CIDP YBICG 1 o58b bars hc cccevees scapes cee aes See 4 
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Winter Term 
HOURS 
RECITATION PRACTICE 


(42) Steam Engines 3 
(45) Direct Current Machinery... = 4 3 
(12) (Drawing ......... = 6 
(122) Woodworking “7 6 
(17) Arithmetic 4 x 
(2) Physics 4 2 
Spring Term 
(43) 3 
(46) 3 
(13) 6 
(123) 6 
(15) Geometry ... = 
(3) Physics 2 
Second Year 
Fall Term 
(62) Alternating Currents a 3 
(51) Mech. Equip. of Power Plants Re at, | = 
(20) Drawing .. — eae 6 
(7) Algebra ... mG! ee 
(27) Mechanics ..... = CS = 
Winter Term 
(63) Alternating Currents 4 3 
(52) Elec. Equip. of Power Plants = 14 _ 
(21) Drawing ..... = 6 
(8) Algebra ... 4 a 
(28) Mechanics .... 4 ss 
Spring Term 
(64) Alternating Currents 4 3 
(53) Steam and Gas Mac 4 4 
(22) Drawing .. = 6 
(9) Trigonome 4 r 
*Elective ..... C14 cs 


*Electric Railways 53. 

Electric Transmissions 54. 

Iilumination 55. 

*These electric courses are regular college courses which the short 
course men are permitted to attend, but with the understanding that no 
college credit will be given. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


The Engineering Experiment Station was established by act 
of the Board of Trustees of the University of Arkansas, on 
November 6, 1920. 


The purpose of the station is to make investigations and study 
engineering problems of general interest to the people of Arkan- 
sas, to serve the mechanical industries of the state, and the 
urban population, as the agricultural experiment stations serve 
the rural population, and to solve engineering problems for the 
agricultural interests of the state. 

The station organization has not been fully completed. The 
management in general is vested in the President of the Univer- 
sity, the Dean of the College of Engineering, and heads of 
departments of engineering. 

The Dean, and all instructors of engineering, are expected to 
engage in scientific research in addition to their usual teaching 
duties. There are, as yet, no full time research men employed. 

The results of scientific investigations will, from time to time, 
be published in bulletin form and distributed free upon request. 


GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISION 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


JoHN C. Furraty, M. A., LL. D., President. 

ArtHuR M. Harpinc, Ph. D., Director of General Extension. 

Henry G. Horz, Ph. D., In Charge of Educational Surveys. 

JoHN CLARK JorpANn, Ph. D., In Charge of High School Debat- 
ing League. 

EVANGELINE Pratt, B. A., Secretary, In Charge of Correspon- 
dence Instruction. 

Witiiam B. Sreizner, B. E. E., E. E., M. S., In Charge of En- 


gineering Instruction. 


STAFF 
Freperick G. BAENpER, B. M. E., Professor of Heat Power En- 
gineering. 
S. J. BRANDENBURG, Ph. D., Professor of Economics and So- 
ctology. 


G. N. Cane, M. A., Director of Teacher Training. 
G. H. Capy, Ph. D., Professor of Geology. 
Apa Cannapy, M. A., Instructor in English. 
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Luu B. Cuase, M. A., Instructor in Education. 

J. H. CarmicHaer, Instructor in Commercial Law and Eco- 
nomics. 

Rex CriarKk, Instructor in Banking. 

J. E. Davis, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

M. R. Ensicn, M. A., Associate Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. 

Harrison HALE, Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

F. R. Hamstin, M. A., Instructor in Ancient Languages. 

J. L. Hancocx, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages. 

A. M. Harpinc, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy. 

H. G. Horz, Ph. D., Professor of Secondary Education. 

Jewett C. Hucues, M. A., Instructor in Mathematics. 

A. W. Jamison, M. S., Associate Professor of Economics and 
Sociology. 

J. R. Jewe.i, Ph. D., Professor of Education. 

Vircit L. Jones, Ph. D., Professor of English. 

A. M. Jorpan, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology. 

J. C. Jorvan, Ph. D., Professor of English. 

James Kess_er, A. M., Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

A. E. Lussxy. Ph. D., Professor of German. 

ANTONIO MArinonlt, M. A., Professor of Romance Languages. 

Ury McKenzie, B. A., Instructor in Education. 

Owen MiITcHELL, Assistant in Music. 

M. AcNnes NELSON, Ph. B., Instructor in Home Economics. 

L. A. PAssArELLI, M. A., Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

H. H. Pease, B. A., Instructor in Economics and Sociology. 

Mary Penpercast, M. A., Instructor in English. 

Srpney Picxens, A. B., Instructor in Education. 

C. M. REINoEHL, Ph. D., Professor of School Administration. 

J. W. Ramsey, M. A., Instructor in Education. 

G. E. Rietey, M. S., Professor of Physics. 

J. G. Rossman, M. A., Instructor in Education. 

Rowena Scumint, B. S. E., Assistant Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Murray SHEEHAN, M. A., Associate Professor, Journalism. 

W. B. Stevzner, E. E., M. S., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

G. P. Stocker, B. S., C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering. 

D. Y. Tuomas, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of History. 

B. N. Witson, M. M. E., Professor of Experimental Engineering 
and Drawing. 

ExizasetH P. Wicson, Instructor in Education. 

The purpose of the University of Arkansas is to serve not only 
a group of qualified resident students, but all the people of the 
state. To this end the University Extension Service was estab- 
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lished, the General Extension Division to represent the Colleges 
of Engineering, Arts and Sciences, Education, and the Agricul- 
tural Extension Division to represent the College of Agriculture. 


The General Extension Division places at the disposal of the 
people of Arkansas the same opportunities for instruction and 
culture offered resident students, disseminates the valuable 
knowledge obtained from research and investigation, and is the 
medium through which many educational and public service re- 
sources outside the state are made available for effective public 
use. 

The activities of the General Extension Division may be clas- 
sified under the following heads. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that the services rendered are by no means limited to those 
mentioned. The scope of the usefulness of the Division ex- 
tends into new fields whenever an opportunity to be of service 
presents itself. 


CoRrRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION.—To those persons who cannot 
attend the University, the Bureau of Correspondence Instruc- 
tion furnishes extension courses in vocational, technical, and cul- 
tural subjects, carrying the same credit as residence courses and 
supervised by the same instructors. A certificate is granted upon 
completion of every course.’ This service is invaluable profes- 
sionally to teachers, working men, business men, and students 
working toward a degree, as well as to persons studying for cul- 
ture alone. A number of preparatory courses are offered for 
those to whom high school training is not available or practi- 
cable. Any grammar school graduate may enroll in these 
courses. There are special courses for teachers which they may 
take in place of teachers’ examinations to raise the grade of their 
certificates, and special reading circle courses, whereby they 
may get University credit and meet the reading circle require- 
ments at the same time. 


Cius Stupy Courses.—Subjects which are of greatest interest 
to the clubs of the state are selected by the General Extension 
Division, and courses of twelve lessons are prepared on each. 
Each lesson contains references and questions and forms a com- 
plete program for one meeting. If desired, all necessary ref- 
erence books will be furnished, and year books will be printed 
for the club. 

VisuaL InstructioN.—The Bureau of Visual Instruction func- 
tions in a number of ways. It furnishes films for school and 
community entertainment, circulates free films from various 
sources, and educational films at cost from the best distributors. 

Sets of slides on almost any grammar or high school subject 
are supplied from the Bureau’s own library, and a number of 
other sets from other sources are distributed. 

LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS.—The General Extension Di- 
vision arranges for lectures and entertainments to be given by 
prominent professional men and women, ministers, musicians, 
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state officials, and university professors on a wide range of sub- 
jects. This service gives business men an opportunity to hear 
talks by experts in their particular fields; gives women an op- 
portunity to attend lectures of definite interest to them; fur- 
nishes speakers and musical programs for special occasions; and 
serves to extend the educational influence of the University gen- 
erally, as well as to further community spirit. 


At present there is no fund available to cover the expense con- 
nected with this service. Consequently the General Extension 
Division is compelled to charge a small fee, which is the same 
for all towns in the state, so that the towns near Fayetteville 
have no advantage over those more remote. 


Lyceum Courses.—The General Extension Division can fur- 
nish a limited number of lyceum courses. These courses are 
offered at cost. Their quality is above the average, many of the 
numbers being given by University artists. 


In securing other talent, the General Extension Division gets 
an option on a number of engagements for professional con- 
cert companies and entertainments, and acts as a clearing house 
for these dates. In this way much can be saved on the cost of 
the local lyceum course. 


ARKANSAS HicH ScHoot Desatinc Leacue.—This organiza- 
tion is for the promotion of the consideration and discussion of 
present day problems. On account of the great increase in mem- 
bership in the League, the state has’ been divided into six dis- 
tricts. In each district preliminary debates are held to elim- 
inate to one school. Debates are then held between the three 
northern districts and between the three southern districts. The 
two schools which are winners in these debates then send their 
teams to the University for the final debates and honors. 


Cuass Stupy.—Extension classes are organized in any com- 
munity and in any subject where the enrollment justifies it. 
These classes are taught by University instructors. The courses 
given are standard courses, under the supervision of the College 
under which they fall, and University credit is granted those 
who complete the work. Class centers have been established at 
Little Rock, Fort Smith, Batesville, Fayetteville, North Little 
Rock, and Helena. 

PHONOGRAPH Recorps.—To cultivate an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of good music, the General Extension Division 
sends out sets of the best records, selected by the Department of 
Fine Arts, making up complete programs, accompanied by suit- 
able lecture material. 

Cius Stupy Outiines.—Study outlines are furnished free of 
charge on subjects of interest to clubs. Lists of references are 
furnished with these outlines; it is often possible for reference 
books to be loaned from the General Extension Division. 


PLays AND REcITATIONS.—To assist in the selection of good 
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plays, the General Extension Division lends copies from its 
library of plays from which one may be selected for local use. 
Readings may be borrowed, copies of the most suitable ones 
made, and the originals returned. Excellent contest material 
may be found in these readings. 


GENERAL INFORMATION.—The General Extension Division en- 
deavors to answer questions and give information on all sub- 
jects. Lists of references and packages of collected material 
are sent whenever possible. This service is free, and is found 
invaluable by individuals, clubs, civic societies, and other organ- 
izations. 


Community Institutes.—To secure unified action toward 
community improvement, the General Extension Division con- 
ducts community institutes, designed to make systematic investi- 
gation of local problems and to carry on profitable discussion 
which will lead to the solution of such problems. These insti- 
tutes consist of one, two, or three-day programs on which ap- 
pear local people, the best known men and women from the State 
Departments, clubs and associations, and from the University 
and other educational institutions. Lectures and illustrated talks 
are given, demonstrations offered, motion pictures shown, and 
conferences held. Modern business methods, co-operation be- 
tween merchant and farmer, public health, city beautification, and 
similar subjects are considered. “Get together meetings” are 
held at night, consisting of musical programs, picture shows, 
home talent plays, informal discussions, and similar things of 
interest. 


ScHoot Surveys.—The College of Education, through the Gen- 
eral Extension Division, is glad to assist any community in mak- 
ing a survey of its schools. School authorities wishing to com- 
pare their local system with national standards can do so 
through the school survey. 


EpucaTIONAL INFORMATION AND ASSISTANCE.—Through the 
General Extension Division, the College of Education offers its 
services to any community making an effort to improve its sys- 
tem of public schools. The members of the faculty are ready 
at all times to address county and city teachers’ meetings, 
women’s clubs, and other organizations on educational topics. 
Any school problem whatever, which may arise, will be carefully 
considered and capable assistance given. 

The Bureau of Tests and Measurements is maintained for the 
purpose of assisting the school systems of Arkansas in standard- 
izing their work in the various grades. It is ready to furnish 
at cost the best tests available, or, in case the tests needed are 
not in stock, to put those interested in touch with the proper 
source of supply. The Bureau will tabulate results, score papers, 
when necessary, and publish from time to time bulletins showing 
the comparative standing of the schools co-operating. The re- 
sults will be interpreted by experts and recommendations made 
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to the principals and superintendents as to possible changes in 
curriculum, standards of promotion, or treatment of individuai 
cases. 


The College of Education publishes regularly a bulletin of 
abstracts and reviews, for the purpose of selecting from the 
numerous books which appear each year the most valuable ones 
for the use of teachers. and to aid the intelligent choice of books 
for the school room library. 


A Recommendation Bureau is maintained to assist in placing 
students of the University in teaching positions. This service is 
free and has proved invaluable in bringing together good situa- 
tions and suitable teachers. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The courses in the College of Agriculture are designed to train 
men for work in agriculture as farmers, farm managers, county 
agricultural agents, teachers of vocational agriculture, animal 
husbandmen, horticulturists, managers of farmers’ organizations, 
marketing agents, research and extension specialists, and various 
other lines of work now open to graduates of colleges of agri- 
culture; and to train women for work in Home Economics as 
teachers, vocational teachers in Smith-Hughes schools, county 
home demonstration agents, dietitians, managers of homes, and 


similar duties. 
ADMISSION 


_For detailed statement of entrance requirements and descrip- 
tions of subjects accepted for entrance, see a previous page. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Agriculture offers the following courses: 

1. A four-year general course in Agriculture. 

2. A four-year course in Agronomy. 

3. A four-year course in Animal Husbandry. 

4. A four-year-course in Dairy Husbandry. 

5. A four-year course in Horticulture. 

6. A four-year course in Plant Pathology. (Requirements on 
application.) 

7. A four-year course in Agricultural Chemistry. (Require- 
ments on application.) 

8. A four-year course in Entomology. (Requirements on ap- 
plication.) 

. A four-year combined course in Entomology and Plant 
Pathology. (Requirements on application.) 

10. A four-year course in Agricultural Education for teach- 
ers in Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools, offered in conjunction 
with the College of Education. 
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11. A four-year course in Agriculture for the training of 
County Agents and other Extension workers. 

All of the courses listed above lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agriculture (B. S. A.). In addition, special short 
courses in agriculture are offered. 

12. A four-year course in Home Economics. 

13. A four-year course in Home Economics for the training 
of teachers in Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools offered in con- 
junction with the College of Education. 

14. A four-year course for home demonstration agents. 

The last three courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economics (B. S. H. E.). In addition, special short 
courses are given for farm women and others. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 
tion requirements and must complete satisfactorily two hundred 
and ten credit hours as outlined in the following courses of 
study. The first two years are considered as foundation years 
and are the same for all courses in agriculture. The junior and 
senior years involve more highly specialized work. 

Required subjects must be taken in regular order as scheduled. 
Courses with prerequisites cannot be taken out of their regular 
order without the consent of the head of the department and the 
Dean of the College. 


FOUR-YEAR GENERAL COURSE IN 
AGRICULTURE 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER = SPRING 


English 131, 132, 133.. 3 3 
Chemistry 141, 142, 14 4 4 a 
Botany 141, 142, 143 4 4 4 
Trigonometry 131 .... 3 Fs os 
Agronomy 142, (Crops). te 4 ba 
Horticulture 133, (Vegetable Gardening).. = = 3 
A. H. 131 (Judging of Market Classes) 3 = r= 
Mech, Eng. 122 (Forge Shop)... . 2 a 
Mech. Eng. 124 (Wood Work)... a 2 
Agr. Eng. 113 (Graphic Methods) 1 
Military Art 111, 112, 113 1 1 1 

18 18 18 

Sophomore Year 

Chem. 241 (Qualitative Analysis) ....000..0.......:cc.c0es000 4 = 
Agr. Chem. 242 (Agricultural Chemistry) shies 4 Be 
Chem. 243 (Organic Chemistry)... ca 4 
Physics 241, 242............ 4 4 és 
A. H. 232 (Poultry) 3 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Geology 231 


Agron. 232, 233 (Soils) A 3 3 
Agr. Eng. 231 (Farm 3 = ~ 
A. H. 231 (Dairying).. = 3 = 
Agr. Eng. 233 (Practic. oe = 3 
Horticulture 231 3 = = 
Zoology 232-243 .. = 3 4 
Military Art 211, 1 1 1 

18 18 18 


At the beginning of the junior year the candidate may choose 
the general course in agriculture, or a major subject in one of 
the various departments of the College, the choice of which will 
determine largely his course of study for the junior and senior 
years. 


Students taking any of the major courses outlined on the fol- 
lowi ing pages will choose from courses approved by the candi- 
date’s major professor so as to include for the junior and senior 
year not less than thirty, nor more than thirty-four, credit hours 
in the major subject. 


GENERAL COURSE 


The ‘following course is prescribed for those who desire a gen- 
eral course in agriculture. The electives in this general course 
in the junior and senior years are subject to approval by the 
Dean of the College of Agriculture. 


Junior Year 


English 331,332) 333 scccce se 
A. H. 352 (Feeds and Feeding 
Bact. 351 soeneral Bacteriolo 
Econ. 331, 332 (Agricultural SCOr 
Agron, 331, 332, 333 (Farm Crops)... 
A. H. 351 (History of Breeds and Pe 


wo 


: 


Awe! 
t Woy nw 
for ut ow 


Senior Year 


Agr. Econ. 431, 432 (Farm Management)... 
Ent. 252 (Economic Entomology).... 
P. P. 352 (Plant Pathology)....... 
Agr. Eng. 442 (Farm Ba nea) 
A. H. 433 (Animal Breeding)... = 
Hort. 331 (Market Gardening)... 3 

Electives junior and senior year, 37 hours, of which 15 hows 


must be chosen from subjects in the following departments: 


Animal Husbandry. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Agricultural Engineering. 
Agricultural Economics. 
Agronomy. 

Bacteriology. 
Entomology. 
Horticulture. 


to unw 
w 
+ 
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Plant Pathology. 
Veterinary Science. 
Agricultural Education. 
The remainder may be chosen from any Department of the 
College of Agriculture or of the University. 


AGRONOMY MAJOR 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


JOM AHANY RIN US SEP ck K epee pe meer alae 3 3 

Agronomy 331, 332, 333 (Field Crops).. ae S) 3 3 
Agronomy 345, 346 (Soil Fertility)... a 4 4 va 
FE AOLOKIO] Of VAI 0 erecta onc, . eee eset ee vennees se i 5 


Senior Year 
IMB One Course ruil PART ODOM Yo 550 cocrececerencercecrets es saese ony ocisccdstcopearasessqsonivons Esptatesee 
Agr. Eng. 442 (farm Buildings) 
Plant Pathology 352 
Electives in the junior and senior years must include not less 
than six of the following subjects: 
Agricultural Chemistry (341). 
Agricultural Engineering (331 or 333). 
Bacteriology (543 or 544). 
Farm Management (431-432). 
Plant Pathology (442). 
Education (242) and (130 or 331). 
Agricultural Economics (331-332). 
Animal Husbandry (351 or 352). 
Economic Entomology (252). 
Horticulture (331 or 332). 
Veterinary Science (341 or 333) 
Vocational Education (330) or Practice Teaching. 


Additional electives may be chosen from any Department of 
the College of Agriculture or from the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political 
Science, Language or Science. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY MAJOR 
Junior Year 


English 331, 332, 333 
Bact. 351 (General Bacteriology)..................... = 
A. H. 351 (History of Breeds and Pedigrees)...... 5 


wo 
oe 
aw 


A. H. 352 (Feeds and Feeding) A 5 ~ 
A. H. 331 (Animal Breeding)......... a 3 
A. H._ 321, 322 (Live Stock Judging)......... = 2 2 
Vet. Sci. 341, 331, 332 (Veterinary Science)......... 4 3 3 
UB GEFs 4 er (Gen CECB) oor. cccavssoe scat embotin cone tseea ees ceearentcene 4 = 


Senior Year 


Major Courses in Animal Husbandry 
Agr. Eng. 442 (Farm Buildings) 
Blectives eC) unior amd) Serior ) orice scecssscasasncdncas,escaczescetevpaccesdutesh pareayscecsbacsecseecs 
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Electives in the junior and senior years to include not less than 
six of the following subjects: 


Agricultural Economics (331-332). 

Farm Management (431-432). 

Agronomy Cot 332-333). 

Agronomy (345-346). 

Horticulture (342 or 349). 

Agricultural Engincenne (331). 

Dairy Husbandry (A. H oe or 437). 

Poultry Production (A. H. 435). 

Economic Entomology (252). 

Bacteriology (543). 

Agricultural Chemistry (351 or 335). 

Education (242 and 130 or 331). 

Vocational Education (330) or Practice Teaching. 

Additional electives may be chosen from any department of 

the College of Agriculture or from the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political 
Science, Language, and Science. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY MAJOR 
Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
English 331-332-333 
Bact. 351 (General Bacteriology) aes 
A. H. 351 (History of Breeds and Pedigrees)........ 5 
A. H. 352 (Feeds and Feeding)............... = 
A. H. 331 (Animal Breeding) ~................ 
Ves Sci. 341-331-332 (Veterinary Scienc 
H. 341 (Creamery Butter Making a 


pie 
ma whut; & 


se ievering 
A. H. 333 (Dairy Stock Judging). ees. 
Bot 341 (Genetics) vcs nc ee 4 


Major Courses in Dair: 
Agr. Eng. 442 (Farm 
Bacteriology 543 ........----.--.:-+- 
Electives (Junior and Senior 

Electives in the junior and senior years to include not ‘less 
than six of the following subjects: 


Agricultural Economics (331-332). 
Farm Management (431-432). 
Agronomy (331-332-333). 
Agronomy (345-346). 
Horticulture (342 or 349). 
Agricultural Engineering Se: 
Animal Husbandry (321-322). 
Poultry Production (435). 
Economic Entomology (252). 
Bacteriology (543 
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Agricultural Chemistry (351 or 335). 
Education (242 and 130 or 331). 
Vocational Education (330) or Practice Teaching. 
Additional electives may be chosen from any department of 
the College of Agriculture, or from the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political 
Science, Language, and Science. 


HORTICULTURAL MAJOR 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


English 331-332-333 3 3 3 
Hort, 331 (Market Gardening) 3 2 = 
Hort. 332 (Orchard Manageme ee 3 = 
Hort. 333 (Small Fruits) -........... = a 3 
Ent. 252 (Economic Entomology). 5 = e 
Agron. 345-346 (Soil Fertility)... 4 4 
Bot. 341 (Genetics).... = 4 _ 
Hort. 339 (Potato Pr & 3 
electives cas..---c, 3 4 9 

18 18 18 

Senior Year 

Hort. 441 (Harvesting and Refrigeration).. 4 = Se 
Hort. 437 (Spraying and S Mz 1 <e = 3 
Plant Bathology: 392... 5 ‘s 
Bacteriology 3510 ........ = 5 
Agr. Eng. 442 A ay eicin gs) Sie 4 = 
Electives ...... sohsctesctesecovsesescseveteces. LG 7 8 

16 16 16 


Students majoring in Horticulture must take at least eleven 
additional hours of work in Horticultural subjects to satisfy 
major requirements. 


At least six subjects must be elected from the following list: 
Agricultural Chemistry 242. 
Agricultural Economics 331-332, 431-432, 521, 531. 
Agricultural Engineering 233, 311, 333. 
Agronomy 331, 332, 333, 345-346. 
Animal Husbandry 351, 352, 341, 430, 433. 
Bacteriology and Pathology 544. 
Botany 331, 347, 556, 546. 
Education 141, 143, 240, 242, 
Entomology 333, 334, 430. 
French 141-142-143. 
Geology 144, 145, 146, 230. 
German 141-142-143. 
Journalism 537-538-539, 621-622-623. 
Plant Pathology 444, 435, 436, 447. 
Psychology 140, 531. 
Public Speaking 534, 535, 536. 
Spanish 141-142-143. 
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Additional electives may be chosen from any subject in the 
College of Agriculture, or in Economics and Sociology, Educa- 
tion, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political Science, 
Language, or Science. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION MAJOR 
Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
3 


English 331-332-333 3 3 
Educ. 130 (Teaching Process)... 3 = = 
Ed. 143 CPranetples Secondary = 4 ce 
Psychology of Teaching = 4 
7 t/ 
Senior Year 

Vocational Agricultural Education 330. = 3 
Special Methods and Practice Teaching... = 12 
a ry" 15 


Electives in the junior and senior years to include not less 
than eight of the following subjects: 
Economics 331-332-531-521. 
Agricultural Engineering 322, 442, 331. 
Animal Husbandry 331, 351, 352, 450. 
Agronomy 331-332-333. 
Bacteriology 351. 
Economic Entomology 252. 
Agri. Econ. 431-432 (Farm Management). 
Horticulture 331-437. 
Veterinary Science 331-332. 
Plant Pathology 352-442. 
Soil Fertility 345-346. 
Additional electives may be chosen in any department of the 
College of Agriculture, or in Political Economy, Sociology, His- 
tory, English, Languages, or Sciences. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily one 
hundred ninety-eight credit hours as outlined in the following 
courses of study. The first two years are considered as foun- 
dation years and are the same for all courses in Home Eco- 
nomics. The junior and senior years involve more highly spe- 
cialized work. 


Freshman Year 


English 131, 132, 133... 
Chemistry 141, 142, 1 


H. E. 131, 132, 133 (Elementary Sewing)............... 


wonw 
oOpw 
oO aw 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER = SPRING 


H .E. 136, 137, 138 (Foods)... 3 3 3 
Art 134, 135, 136 (Elementar 3 3 3 
Physical Education 111, 112, 113..... 1 1 1 
17 17 17 
Sophomore Year 

Zoology 241, 242 and 243.. 4 4 4 
Psychology 140 ...............+. 4 - 
Chemistry 241, 242 or Agri. Chem. 243.. eek “ 4 
H. E. 227 (Survey of Home Economics Literature - 2 ae 
H. E. 238 (Health and Child Care).....00.............-00 3 
3 3 

1. E, 222, 223 (Study of Costume) 2 ey 
Physical Education 211, 212, 213. 1 1 
Electives 1 2 
17 17 17 


After the second year the student may choose one of the fol- 
lowing courses: 


GENERAL COURSE 
Junior Year 


Economics or Sociology.... 4 oe 
Modern Language .... 4 4 4 
Bacteriology 342 4 * 
H. E. 331, 332, 323 (Food Economics and Ad- 
vanced lood Preparation) 3 2 
A. H. 430 (Meat and Its By-Products). 3 x 
H. E. 324 (Household Problems). 2 Es 
*Electives 1 4 10 
16 16 16 
Senior Year 
LOC AP EY M5 peek ee poeees - 4 4 
Modern Language . 3 3 3 
H. E. 441 (House Ze 4 = = 
H. E. 442 (House Furnishing) = 4 
H. FB. 443 (Social, Legal, and Ec 
of Women) ns 4 
H. E. 361 (Household Management) . 6 = = 
*Electives 5 3 2 5 
16 16 16 


VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER- 
TRAINING COURSE 


The teacher’s certificate, in addition to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Home Economics, is granted to all candidates for 
a degree who complete the following courses. This course is 
offered by agreement between the College of Education and the 
College of Agriculture and is designed especially for the train- 
ing ot teachers in Vocational Home Economics in Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Schools (see College of Education). 
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Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 
Ed. 111, 112, 113 (Principles of Education).. 1 1 1 
Economics and Sociology......-...---ese-0+ = or 
H. E. 331, 332 (Food Economics) 
Ed. 240 (Tests and Measurements). 
Ed. 241 (Teaching Process) ....-.....--- 
Ed. 243 (Principles of Secondary Education).. 
Ed. 341 (Methods of Teaching Home Economics) 
Agr. Eng. 322 (Farm Home Conveniences)... 
Bacteriology: 342) 235-2i apse 
H. E. 324 CHovsehold Problems).. 
*Electives 


a] Be: Nt 
alwrit oa 


Senior Year 


Ed. 350 (Practice Teaching) 
H. E. 361 (Household Minecenents 
H. E. 441 (House Planning) ....... 
H. E. 442 (House Furnishing) . 
H. eee (Social, Legal, and * ‘Economic Position 
o n) 
i. E. 334, 335, 336 (Dietetics) 
*Electives 


uw 
tw 


i 
pi: 


3 
3 4 
16 16 


_ 
al aon 


HOME DEMONSTRATION COURSE 
Junior Year 


Economics or Sociolo 4 es 
H. E. 331, 332 (Food Economics). 3 3 = 
H. E, 531 (Millinery); 2002. Rt ye 3 
H, E. 324 (Household Problems) . 2 = 
Hort. 131 (Vegetable Gardening)... = 3 
A. H. 232 (Farm Poultry Culture)... x 2 
A. H. 430 (Meat and Its By- Products) 3 = 
*Electives 3 5 7 
16 16 16 
Senior Year 

H. E. 361 (Household Management) 6 = 
H. E. 441 (House Planning) ..... 3 = ss 
H. E. 442 (House Furnishing) ... er 4 = 

H. E. 443 (Social, Legal, and Economic Position 
of Women) a5 ee 4 
Agri. Econ. 521 (Extension Methods). “3 2 = 
Agr. Eng. 322 (Farm Home Conveniences) .. = 2 = 
H. E. 334, 335, 336 (Dietetics)... 3 3 3 
“Electives = Je 5 9 
16 16 16 


*To be chosen on advice of major professor. A maximum of 12 hours 
in music will be given as credit toward the degree ‘of Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economics, including the first year’s work. Not more than 6 
hours may be taken in any one year. 
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DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


Proressor REAp, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SURE 


Agricultural Chemistry deals mainly with the changes occur- 
ring in the soil, the growth and life of plants, animal nutrition, 
and the preparation of food products. The development of agri- 
culture is calling for an ever-increasing number of chemists. 
Educational and commercial positions are open to both men and 
women, and there is an ever-growing demand and abundant op- 
portunity for teachers, for investigators, and for professional 
agricultural chemists. The courses offered are planned to give 
the student in agriculture or home economics a broad view of 
the subject, and to provide the proper training for instructional 
and experimental work in the various fields of chemical activity 

as applied to agriculture. 


230. VITAMINS AND “DEFICIENCY DrskEAseEs.”—The newly dis- 
covered food factors vital to the growth of bodily tissues and 
the maintenance of health, considered as to their properties; rel- 
ative abundance in difference foods; stability in canning, preserv- 
ing, etc.; requirements in daily diet; relation to certain diseases 
aad early senility. Three lectures a week. Prerequisites: none 

EAD, 


242. QUANTITATIVE AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—General sur- 
vey of chemistry in its relation to soils, fertilizers, manures, and 
feeding stuffs. Two lectures and two laboratory periods. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 241. Winter. Fee, $4.00. Reap. 


243. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO THE HomE,— 
A very practical course dealing with the composition and nutri- 
tive value of the more common foods and their preservation; 
proprietary infant foods; household remedies and disinfectants ; 
toilet articles, and the chemistry of laundering, dyeing, and tex- 
tiles. Lectures and recitations, three hours; one laboratory 
period. Prerequisite: Chemistry 141-143. Spring. Fee, $2.00. 
READ. CE | 

245. Awnarysis oF Foops.—The application of quantitative 
methods employed in the analysis of the more common foods, 
and practice in testing for the presence of adulterants, preserva- 
tives and artificial coloring. Lectures and recitations two hours; 
laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisite: Chemistry 241. Win- 
ter. Fee, $4.00. Reap. 

341. Brocuemistry.—A general course dealing with the or- 
ganic and inorganic compounds found in plants and animals and 
the chemical changes involved in such processes as metabolism 
and growth. Lectures and recitations four hours. Prerequisite: 
Organic Chemistry 242. Fall. Reap. 

343. Princieres oF Nutrition.—Special emphasis placed on 
the chemistry and physiology of carbohydrate, fat, protein and 
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mineral metabolism, and the energy requirements for mainte- 
nance, growth, and reproduction. Prerequisite: Chemistry 242. 
Fall or spring. REAp, SuRE. 

331. CHEmiIstry oF Dairy Propucts——The composition and 
complete analysis of milk, butter, cheese, and other dairy prod- 
ucts. The chemistry of fermentation. One lecture and two lab- 
oratory periods. Prerequisite: Chemistry 241. Spring, Fee, 
$3.00. REAp. 


342. CHEMISTRY OF INSECTICIDES AND Funcicipes.—The prep- 
aration, composition, and analysis of the more important insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Two lectures and two laboratory periods. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 242. Fall. Fee, $4.00. Reap. 


332. Prant CHEmistry.—The chemistry and classification of 
plant constituents; the vital processes involved in growth and 
nutrition; and the chemistry of the manufacture of certain plant 
products. Three lectures and one laboratory period. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 242. Winter or spring. Fee, $3.00. Reap. 


431 (432) (433). AcricutTuRAL CHEMISTRY RESEARCH.—Spe- 
cial problems assigned to advanced students majoring in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. Credit: one to three hours each term. REAp. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


ProFessorR KNApp, ProFessor McNAIR 


This department offers courses in Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Organization, Farm Management, and Marketing. 
The object is to acquaint the student thoroughly with the busi- 
ness side of agriculture, especially the organization of the farm 
as a business unit and its relationship to other farms, and the 
business organization of agriculture both in production and mar- 
keting. Jt takes up questions of leases, tenantry, and other eco- 
nomic problems. Each subject matter course in other depart- 
ments in the College of Agriculture teaches the ordinary pro- 
cesses of marketing each product. The Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics teaches only those subjects in marketing which 
are general in application. It deals with the organization, 
methods, principles and practices in co-operative marketing. 


331 (332). AcricuLTURAL Economics,—Problems of distribu- 
tion, rents, value of farm lands, farm labor and wages, rates of 
interest and profits in Agriculture. The organization and method 
of marketing farm products, the price, quotations, Geersne anon, 
futures, inspection and grading, co-operative buying and selling. 

all and winter. (By arrangement with Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, College of Arts and Sciences.) JAMISON. 


531. Marxetinc.—Study of the general principles of co- 
‘Operative marketing and the marketing functions including class- 
ing, standardizing, assembling, storage, financing and distribution 
‘of farm products. Juniors and seniors. Fall. Kapp. 
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431-432. Farm MANAGEMENT.—General principles of farm 
management, choice of farm, types of farming, farm organiza- 
tion and administration, factors and cost of production, records, 
and accounts. Lectures and problems. Also visits to farms. Fall 
and winter. McNarr. 

433. ApvANceD FARM MANAGEMENT.—Advance course in 
farm management, farm accounting, farm tenure, contribution 
of investment by landlord and tenant, distribution of receipts 
and expenses, leases. Lectures and problems three hours. 
Spring. McNar. 

521. ExTENSION ORGANIZATION AND MetHops.—The history of 
extension work, its origin and development; general principles 
involved; method of organization in state and county; manner 
of conducting demonstrations with farmers; means of ascertain- 
ing agricultural problems and planning work on a community, 
county and state-wide basis; methods of approach. Winter. 
KNAPP. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


PROFESSOR CARTER 


(Under the joint supervision of the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and the Dean of the College of Engineering.) 

This department offers instruction involving the application of 
engineering principles to farm problems. The most important 
of these problems are (1) the construction, adjustment, opera- 
tion, and selection of modern farm implements and power ma- 
chinery; (2) the drainage and terracing of farm lands; (3) the 
selection, operation, and installation of modern home con- 
veniences; and (4) the study of planning and construction of 
sanitary and convenient farm barns, dwellings, and other 
buildings. 

113. GRAPHIC MerHops.—The use of curves, charts, diagrams, 
and illustrations in the graphical representation of agricultural 
information. Actual plotting and charting is done in the labora- 
tory. Instruction is also given in the use and care of drawing 
instruments; lettering and drafting, as a prerequisite to later 
courses. Three hours laboratory. No prerequisite. Spring. Fee, 
$1.00. CARTER. 

231. Farm MACHINERY.—MECHANICS OF FARM MACHINES.— 
Materials of construction, simple machines, transmission 0 
power; the construction, adjustment, care and use of machines 
used on the farm. Two hours recitation, three hours labora- 
tory. No prerequisite. Fall. Fee, $1.00. Carrer. 

233. PracticAL FArmM DrA1NAGE.—Farm drainage, including 
use of instruments, mapping, land descriptions; designs, location, 
and construction of drainage systems; soil erosion and terracing. 
One recitation, six hours laboratory. Prerequisites: Trigo- 
nometry and Soils, Spring. Fee, $1.00, Carrer, 
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322. Farm Home CoNVENIENCES.—Sewage disposal; farm 
water supply; house heating; gas and electric lighting; farm 
light and power plants. Two recitations. No prerequisite. Win- 
ter. CARTER. 

325. Farms Home CoNvENIENCES.—Similar to 322, arranged 
for women students. Two recitations. No prerequisite. in- 
ter. CARTER. 

331. Farm Mortors.—Operation, care, repair, and adjustment 
of gas and oil engines, and their application to farm work. Car- 
buretion, ignition, and lubrication. Two recitations, three hours 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Farm Machinery. Fall. Fee, $2.00. 
CARTER. 

333. Farm Tractors.—Construction, care, and repair of trac- 
tors; operation; field work; belt work; tractor investigations. 
One recitation, six hours laboratory. Prerequisite: Farm motors. 
Spring. Fee, $2.00. Carrer. 

442. Farm Buitpincs.—Planning of farm buildings with re- 
gard to economy, appearance, conveniences, and strength. Labo- 
ratory work includes complete plans and details of some farm 
buildings; with material lists, cost estimates, blue prints and 
specifications. Two recitations, six hours laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Graphic Methods of Drawing. Winter. Fee, $1.00. 
CARTER. 

423. Farm Buitpr1nc—Construction.—Materials and tests. 
Cement and concrete, hollow tile and brick construction. Fire- 
proofing; study of frame construction work; combined lecture 
and practice work. Two two-hour periods a week. No pre- 
requisite. Spring. Fee, $1.50. CARTER. 


AGRONOMY 


Professor NELSON, ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR SACHS, ASSISTANT Pro- 
FESSOR OsgBorN, ASSISTANT ProFEssOR MCCLELLAND, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WARE, Mr. AUSTIN 


The courses are designed to meet the requirements of: (1) 
students who desire a knowledge of the subject as a part of a 
general education; (2) students who are interested especially in 
farm operations, or the management of land; (3) students who 
desire a technical knowledge of the subject as a preparation for 
teaching, or graduate or research work. 

142. Acronomy.—Crops (cotton, corn, small grains, clovers, 
grasses, forage, and miscellaneous crops), including varieties, 
Strains, quality, the use of score cards; identification of seed 
grasses, clovers, alfalfa, other legumes, and forage crops; weed 
seed, characteristic adulterants. Stress placed upon the staple 
crops. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four hours. 
No prerequisite. Winter. Fee, $1.00. McCretranp, 

212. Corron Crasstnc.—The relative value of cotton grades 
and the factors that determine them, with practical exercises in 
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classing and stapling. Open to any student in the University in 
the sophomore, junior, or senior classes. Students in Agronomy 
431-432 may not take this course. Winter. Fee, $2.00. Ware. 


232 (233). Soms—tThe origin, formation, physical properties, 
and classifications of soils; soil moisture, its movements and 
methods of control, drainage, tillage, checking erosion; rela- 
tion of different physical properties of soil to moisture holding 
capacity, temperature and aeration, with special reference to soil 
management. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory three hours. 
Prerequisites: 142 and Chem. 141-143. Winter and Spring. Fee, 
$2.00 each term. Sacus, AusTIN. 


322. SEED TESTING AND EXAMINATION.—The purity and quality 
of seeds, factors affecting germination, identification of weed 
seeds, use of germinators for official and for home testing. 
Laboratory practice two periods. Winter. McCLELLAND. 


331. Farm Crops.—A thorough study of corn, including ger- 
mination tests, planting, cultivation, harvesting, storing, improve- 
ment, fertilization, rotation; station work, varieties, commer- 
cial grading, and marketing. Prerequisites: 142, 233. Fall. 
NELSON. 


332. Farm Crops.—The small grains, including varieties, adap- 
tation, culture; rotation and rotation practices; crop improve- 
ment; station work; commercial grading, and marketing. Pre- 
requisites: 142, 233. Winter. NELSON. 


333. ForaGE Crops.—Forage crops, including grasses, clovers, 
alfalfa, annual legumes and other forage crops; adaptation, utili- 
zation, culture, possibilities and methods of improvement; purity 
and germination tests; weeds and weed control. Prerequisite: 
142, 233. Spring. NeELson. 


345 (346). Som Ferriity.—Crop requirements; nature and 
source of plant foods; exhaustion of soils, maintenance and in- 
crease of fertility; green manures, farm manures and commer- 
cial fertilizers; biological life of soils, with special attention to 
the nitrogen problem and liberation of mineral plant foods; rota- 
tions and effect of different systems of farming on productivity 
of the soil, based on a study of the older field experiments. Lec- 
tures, recitations, and laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 233. 
Fall and winter. Fee, $3.00 each term. Sacus, AusTIN. 


337. Som Crassirication.—To familiarize the student with 
the methods and practice of soil survey work. The important 
soil types with special reference to Arkansas and the South in 
general. Lectures and field practice three hours. Prerequisite: 
232-233. Spring. Fee, $2.00. Sacus. 

321. EXPERIMENTAL MeEtHops.—Conception and statement of 
problems, planning experiments, suitable land or conditions, pur- 
pose and use of checks, possibility and probability of error. 
Methods of record keeping, tabulation and graphic representa- 
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tion of results. Fall. Prerequisites: 333, 346, 431. Mc- 
CLELLAND, 


323. Jupcinc AND Grapinc.—Factors determining the official 
grades of corn, rice, small grains, hay, and other crops. Judg- 
ing of exhibition and market samples, practice in commercial 
grading. Spring. Laboratory practice two periods. Mc- 
CLELLAND. 


431. Corron Propuction.—An advanced course in the pro- 
duction of cotton. Origin, history, production, composition, and 
cropping systems. Practical work: the form and structure of 
the cotton plant and fibre, identification of various groups, and 
variety studies in the field. Lectures and laboratory three hours. 
Prerequisites: 142, 233. Fall. Ware. 


432. Cotrron Hanpiinc.—Continuation of 431. Cotton im- 
provement by selection and breeding; harvesting, storing, and 
marketing. Laboratory work: “Cotton classing’ and “stapling.” 
The government standards used for comparison in classing. 
Lectures and laboratory three hours. Prerequisites: 142, 233. 
Winter. Fee, $3.00. WaARrE. 


433. PLant Breepinc.—The practical application of the prin- 
ciples of variation and heredity to the breeding of general farm 
crops. Special attention to the practical breeding of corn, cot- 
ton, small grains, and forage crops. Lectures and recitations 
four hours. Open to seniors only. Prerequisites: 331, 431, 
Genetics. Spring. Ware. 


*435. Apvancep Som Puysics.—A study of mechanical analy- 
sis, concentration of the soil solution, soil heat, and other physi- 
cal properties of the soil. Laboratory, conferences, and reports. 
Prerequisite: 233. Fall. Fee, $3.00. Sacus. 

*437. ApvANncep Sou Fertiriry.—A more intensive study of 
some of the important changes taking place in the soil, 1. e., 
ammonification, nitritation, nitratation, sulfofication. Labora- 
tory, conferences, and reports. Prerequisite: 346. Spring. Fee, 
$4.00. Sacus. 


*444. Fretp MANAGEMENT.—Crop and soil adaptation, meth- 
ods of tillage and their effects, effects of different types of farm- 
ing. Harmful practices, balanced systems, practical rotations, 
use of legumes, manures, composts, and commercial fertilizers 
in general farm practice. Soil preservation and reclamation, cor- 
rective measures, prevention of erosion, effects of and disposal 
of surplus moisture, weed eradication, significance of seed selec- 
tion, improved varieties, and seed breeding. Fall. Open to 
seniors. NELSON. 


*421, 422, 423. ReseArcH.—Research work in special problems 
designed for advanced and graduate students. One to three 
hours a week. Fee, $1.00 to $3.00 a term, according to number 
of hours taken. NELson. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND DAIRYING 


ProFessor DvorAcHEK, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MASON, ASSISTANT 
ProFEssor Stout, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR REED, ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR SANDHOUSE, Mr. WILBANKS 


The live stock and poultry owned by the department are used 
to familiarize the student with the various types and breeds. 
Students interested in dairying have an opportunity to study the 
operations in a commercial creamery run by the department. 


» 131. Jupcinc Types AND Market CrAsses.—Practice in scor- 
ing types and market classes of sheep, swine, cattle, and horses, 
using the score card, followed by comparative judging. Empha- 
sis given standardization and grading in marketing live stock. 
Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory six hours. No 
prerequisites. Fall. SANDHOUSE, MASON. 


231. Farm Datryinc.—The composition of milk, causes of 
variation in composition, abnormal milk and its causes, bacteria 
in milk products, the lactometer, Babcock testing, milk separa- 
tion, farm butter making, handling dairy products on the farm, 
and marketing dairy products. Lectures and recitations one 
hour, laboratory six hours. Prerequisites: Chem. 141-143. 
Winter. Fee, $3.00. Mason, WILBANKS. 


232. Farm Pouttry CuLtture.—The principles of the follow- 
ing subjects in the order given: Breeds, housing, feeding, breed- 
ing, incubation, brooding, poultry products, diseases, manage- 
ment, and marketing. Lectures and recitations three hours. No 
prerequisites. Spring. Stout. 


351. History of BREEDS AND PEDIGREES.—The origin, history, 
development, breed characteristics, and adaptation of the more 
important breeds of horses, beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, and 
sheep. Pedigree work with prominent individuals of the various 
breeds. Prerequisite: 232. Fall. MAson, REEp. 


352. FrEps AND FEEpING.—The principles of animal nutrition, 
digestibility of feeds, composition, value, and preparation of 
feeds; use of silos; selection of feeds for balanced rations, and 
the economical feeding of all classes of farm animals. Pre- 
requisite: Ag. Chem. 241 or Chem. 242. Winter. DvorAcHEK. 


331. ANnimAL BreEEDING—The principles and the various sys- 
tems of animal breeding; the application of the principles of 
genetics to practical animal breeding. Prerequisite: Genetics 
Bot. 341. Spring. DvorAcHEK. 

321. Jupcinc BreEp Types oF SHEEP AND SwiINnE.—Scoring and 
comparative judging of breed types of sheep and swine. Breed 
characteristics given special attention. Animals from the college 
herds supplemented by livestock owned by neighboring breeders 
used for class work. Laboratory six hours. Prerequisites: 232, 
351. Winter. ReeEp. 

322. JupcING Breep Types oF BEEF CATTLE AND HorsEs.— 
Scoring and comparative judging of breed types of beef cattle 
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and horses. Breed characteristics given special attention. Ani- 
mals from the college herds, supplemented by livestock owned 
by neighboring breeders used for class work. Laboratory six 
hours. Prerequisites: 232, 351. Spring. REEp. 


323. Pouttry Jupcinc.—Scoring, and judging by comparison 
standard breeds and varieties of poultry for show room and 
utility. Birds from the college flocks and those entered in the 
Arkansas State Egg Laying Contest used for class work. Lab- 
oratory six hours. Prerequisite: 131. Winter. Stout. 


333. Datry Stock Jupcinc.—Scoring and comparative judg- 
ing of breed types of dairy cattle. Classification of animals in 
the show ring. Required of students competing for place on 
dairy judging team. Laboratory nine hours. Prerequisites: 231, 
351. Spring. Mason. 


341. CreEAMERY BuTTER MAKING AND AccouNTING.—The prin- 
ciples of creamery butter making; construction, care, and equip- 
ment of creameries; methods of sampling and grading cream; 
pasteurizing; starter making; cream ripening; creamery ac- 
counting; creamery management; and marketing of product. 
Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory six hours. Pre- 
requisite: 231. Winter. Fee, $3.00. Mason, WILBANKS. 


430. Meat anv Its By-Propucrs.—The slaughtering and 
dressing of meat animals; meat cutting, curing, and utilization 
of meat by-products. Lectures and recitations two hours, lab- 
oratory three hours. Lectures and recitations can be taken for 
two credits by Home Economic students. Elective only for 
junior and senior students. Winter. SANDHOUSE. 


450. Anrimat Propuction.—A general course in the feeding, 
breeding, care, and management of horses, beef cattle, swine, 
and sheep. The equipment necessary for practical production of 
animals will also be considered. Lectures and recitations four 
hours, laboratory three hours. Prerequisite: 352. Spring. 
DvyoraCHEK. 

431. Apvancep Live Stock Jupcinc.—Show ring judging of 
breed types and market classes of sheep, swine, beef cattle, and 
horses. Required of major students training for live stock judg- 
ing contests. Laboratory nine hours. Prerequisites: 131, 351, 
321, 322, Fall. Reep. 

432 Live Stock Practicums.—Practice in the feeding, care, 
and management of live stock. Designed to train students in 
the handling of live stock on the farm and in the show ring. 
Ry nine hours. Prerequisites: 351, 352, 331. Spring. 

EED, 

433. Pork Propuction.—An advanced course in pork produc- 
tion and marketing from the standpoint of both the farmer and 
the special breeder. Problems assigned in management, supple- 
mented by collateral reading of experimental data. Lectures and 
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recitations three hours. Elective only for major and graduate 
students. Winter. SANDHOUSE. 


434. Horse Propucrion—An advanced course in horse pro- 
duction and marketing from the standpoint of both the farmer 
and the special breeder. Problems assigned in management, 
supplemented by collateral reading of experimental data. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours. Elective only for major and 
graduate students. Winter. ReeEp, 


435. Pouttry Propuction.—An advanced course in poultry 
production. Practical work in incubation, brooding, chick rais- 
ing, and flock management. Lectures and recitations one hour. 
Laboratory six hours. Prerequisite: 232. Spring. Fee, $3.00. 
Srout. 

436. Brrr Propuction.—An advanced course in beef produc- 
tion and marketing from the standpoint of both the farmer and 
the special breeder. Problems assigned in management, supple- 
mented by collateral reading of experimental data. Lectures and 
recitations three hours. Elective only for major and graduate 
students. Winter. Reed. 


437. Mirx Propuction.—Dairy farm management and the 
marketing of dairy farm products, from the standpoint of both 
the farmer and the special dairyman. Problems assigned in 
management, supplemented by collateral reading of experimental 
data. Lectures and recitations three hours. Elective only for 
major and graduate students. Fall. Mason. 


438. Mutton AND Woot Propuction.—An advanced course in 
mutton and wool production, from the standpoint both of the 
farmer and the special breeder. Problems assigned in manage- 
ment, supplemented by collateral reading of experimental data. 
Lectures and recitations three hours. Elective only for major 
and graduate students. Spring. SANDHOUSE. 


439. Ick CREAM AND CHEESE MAKING.—Ice cream and ices. 
Preparation of materials used in their manufacture for home 
use and sale. Various kinds of cheeses. Cheddar cheese mak- 
ing and curing for home use and sale. The commercial manu- 
facture of ice cream and cheddar cheese for retail and whole- 
sale trade. Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory six 
hours. Prerequisites: 231, 341. Winter. Fee, $3.00. Mason, 
WILBANKS. 


420. HANpDLING PouLtry AND Eccs For MARKET.—Poultry fat- 
tening, dressing, storage, and shipping. Egg candling, storage, 
grading, packing, and handling for market. Lectures and reci- 
tations two hours. Prerequisite: 232. Fall. Stour. 


421. Marker Mirk anp Dairy INspEction.—Different classes 
of market milk, transportation, storage, marketing, and account- 
ing. Practice in the use of score cards for inspecting milk 
plants, dairy farms, and creameries. Lectures and recitations 
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one hour, laboratory three hours. Prerequisites: 231, Bact. 351. 
Spring. Mason. 

422. Jupcinc DAtry Propucts.—Judging market milk, butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products. Laboratory six hours. Pre- 
requisite: 231. Spring. Fee, $3.00. MAson, WILBANKS. 

423 (424) (425). AnimaALt HusBANpbRY AND Datry RESEARCH. 
—Senior students majoring in Animal Husbandry or Dairying, 
and graduate students may, with the consent of their major pro- 
fessor, elect this course. Special problems assigned. Not more 
than two credits a term allowed. DvoracHEK. 


BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


PROFESSOR BLEECKER 


The courses in bacteriology are so arranged as to give the 
student an understanding of the morphology, distribution, and 
physiological activities of micro-organisms and their economic 
relation to agriculture and the home, including sanitation and 
public health. 

351. GENERAL BActEerIoLtocy.—Elementary bacteriology so de- 
signed as to give the student an understanding of the mor- 
phology, classification, and physiological activities of bacteria. 
Recitation three hours and laboratory six hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry, 242; Botany, 141 and 142. Spring. Fee, 
$3.00. BLEECKER. 

342. Housrnorp Bacreriotocy.—Introductory study of the 
morphology, classification, and physiological activities of bac- 
teria, yeasts, and molds is followed by a study of sanitation and 
the relation of these micro-organisms to the home. Recitation 
two hours and laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 242, Zoology 241, or Botany 141. Fall term of odd 
years. Fee, $3.00. BLEECKER. 

543. AcricutturAr. BActrEerioLocy.—The bacteria of the soil 
and water, and those of milk and milk products. Recitation two 
hours and laboratory four hours a week. Prerequisite: Bac- 
teriology 351 or 342. Winter. Fee, $5.00. BLeecKeEr. 

544. PatHocenic Microslococy—Disease producing micro- 
organisms, the diseases they produce, their dissemination and 
control. Recitation two hours and laboratory four hours a 
week. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 351 or 342. Winter. Fee, 
$5.00. BLEECKER. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


PROFESSOR BAERG, ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOR ISELY 


The courses are concerned with insects and their near rela- 
tives; their habits and life histories, the recognition of the more 
important species and groups, and the remedial and preventive 
measures for the forms that destroy crops, transmit disease, and 
annoy man and domestic animals. 
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131. Nature Stupy—Animat Lire (Zoology 137).—(Given 
jointly by the Department of Zoology and the Department of 
Entomology.) The part of the course dealing with fishes, am- 
phibia, reptiles, and mammals is given by the Department of 
Zoology; the part dealing with birds and the more common in- 
sects is given by the Department of Entomology. Intended for 
students interested in the out-of-doors, and those intending to 
teach. Lectures two hours, field trip 3-4 hours. Prerequisite: 
none. Spring. Fee, $2.00. BaArrc, DELLINGER. 


252. GENERAL Economic ENtomo.tocy.—A study of all the im- 
portant orders of insects, including the common insect pests of 
farm, garden, and orchard, as well as the common parasites of 
domestic animals and the insects that annoy man. Lectures, 
three hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: None. Fall. 
Fee, $2.50. BAErRG. 


333. Insects ANp DisEAsE.—Study of insects and other 
Arthropods that annoy man and animals and are concerned in 
the transmission of diseases. Lectures, two hours; laboratory, 
two hours. Prerequisites: Entomology 252, or Zoology 144, 145, 
and 146, or Zoology 232-243. Winter. Fee, $2.00. Baere, 


334. Economic EntomMoLocy—FRuit AND Truck Crop INSECTS. 
—Detailed study of life history and control of the more im- 
portant insects attacking fruit and truck crops. Lectures and 
recitations, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: 
252. Alternates with 335. Winter. Fee, $2.00. IsEry. 


335. Economic Entomotocy—Fretp Crop Insects.—Detailed 
study of the life history and control of the more important in- 
sects attacking field crops. Lectures and recitations, two hours; 
laboratory, two hours; credit, three hours. Prerequisite: 252. 
Winter. Fee, $2.00. Alternates with 334. Not offered in 
1923-24. IsELy. 


336, 337. SystemaATIC ENtomoLtocy.—The classification of in- 
sects with special reference to the more important economic 
groups. Laboratory, two hours for one credit hour; credit, two, 
three, or four hours a term. One or two terms. Winter or 
spring. Fee, 75 cents for each credit hour. ISEty. 

338, 339. MorpHotocy or Insects.—Study of the external and 
internal anatomy of insects. Must be preceded or accompanied 
by 252. One or two terms. Laboratory, six hours. Fall'and 
winter. Fee, $2.00 each term. BAERG. 

430. ApvANcep Economic Entomotocy.—Methods of investi- 
gation in economic entomology, insectary technique, planning 
field experiments, analysis of experimental data. Lecture, one 
hour; laboratory and assigned reading, six hours. Prerequisites: 
252 and 333, 334 or 335. Spring. Fee, $2.00. IsELry. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


ProFessor PALMER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CAVE, ASSISTANT PRo- 
FESSOR SCHMIDT, Miss PLuNKeETT, Miss NELSON, 
Miss GwatHMEyY, Miss REQUA 


131, (132) (133). ELementAry CLorHinc.—Designed to give 
skill in using and caring for sewing machines, in taking accu- 
rate measurements, and in adapting commercial patterns. The 
comparison and selection of materials for their appropriateness, 
as well as for their economic value. Lecture one hour and lab- 
oratory five hours each week. Art 134-136 parallel or pre- 
requisite. Fee, 50c each term. NeELSon, PLUNKETT. 


134 (135). ELemEeNnTAry CLoTHING.—The same as above, but 
adapted to the needs of students offering an admission unit in 
sewing. Art 134-136 parallel or prerequisite. Fee, 50c each 
term. NELSON. 


136 (137) (138). Foops.—The principles involved in the selec- 
tion and preparation of foods, with special stress on the chem- 
istry and nutritive value of the foodstuffs. The lecture work 
includes manufacture and composition of commercially pre- 
pared foods; the laboratory work applies scientific principles of 
preparation. Lecture one hour and laboratory four hours. Par- 
allel: Chemistry 141, 142, 143. Fee, $5.00 each term. Priun- 
KETT, PALMER. 


221 (222) (223). Srupy or Costume—The principles of de- 
sign and color harmony applied to costume. A short history of 
costume. Lecture one hour, laboratory two hours. Prerequisite: 
Art 134, 135, 136. Fee, $1.00 each term. REQuaA. 


227. Survey or Home Economics Literature.—Lecture and 
recitation two hours a week. Winter. ScHMuIDT, 


235. Textires—The source of supply, structure, manufacture, 
and relative value of fabrics. Laboratory practice in weaving, 
in the identification of fibers, and the analysis of fabrics; special 
methods of laundering and dyeing. Lecture one hour, labora- 
tory four hours a week. Prerequisites: 131-132-133; Chem. 141- 
142-143. Winter. Fee, $1.00. NeEtson. 


234 (236). CrotHinc Economics.—The technique and princi- 
ples of costume designing and their practical application in the 
design and construction of garments; the use by each student 
of patterns drafted by herself to her own measurements. Lec- 
tures and laboratory, six hours a week. Prerequisites: 131-132- 
133, Art 134-135-136. Fall and spring. Fee, $1.00 each term. 
NELSON. 

238. HEALTH AND CHILD Care—The fundamental principles 
of personal hygiene and the home care of the sick. Special con- 
sideration to the care, feeding, and training of children in the 
home. Lecture three hours, laboratory two hours. Spring. Fee, 
$1.00. Scumupr. 
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323. ApvANCED Foop PREPARATION.—An elective course for 
those who desire special training in the preparation of attractive 
dishes for each course in the meal. Two three-hour laboratory 
periods. Prerequisites: 136, 137, 138. Spring. Fee, $5.00. 
SCHMIDT. 


324. HousreHoLp Prostems.—Lighting, heating, plumbing, care 
of equipment, and dispatching of duties in the home. A theo- 
retical course to prepare the student for the home experience 
she will obtain through practice house work. Lecture, two hours. 
Prerequisites: 136, 137, 138. Fall. Scumupr. 


331 (332). Foon Economics——The food problems of the 
household, including food preservation, the cost and nutritive 
value of food materials, their combination in typical meals, the 
preparation and service of meals, and dietetic requirements of 
individual members of the family group. Lecture one hour, labo- 
ratory four hours. Prerequisites: 136, 137, 138. Fall and win- 
ter. Fee, $5.00 each term. Scuauvr. 


334 (335) (336). Dzererics.—The fundamental principles of 
human nutrition as applied to the feeding of individuals under 
normal conditions and under pathological conditions chiefly de- 
pending upon diet. Lecture and recitation two hours, laboratory 
two hours. Prerequisites: 331, 332, Zoology 241, 242, 243, Chem. 
242, or Agr. Chem. 243. Fee, $4.00 each term. PLUNKETT. 


337 (338). ApvANncep CLotHinc.—Principles of garment con- 
struction and tailoring and their practical application in the con- 
struction of a tailored suit or coat by each student. Additional 
problems involving special technique. Lecture one hour and 
laboratory five hours a week. Prerequisites: 234, 235, 236, 221, 
222, 223. Fee, $1.00 each term. NELSon. 


361. HousrtHotp MANAGEMENT.—The social, economic, and 
practical problems of home management. The laboratory work 
consists of the actual care of the house and the performing of 
all household duties such as budget making, accounting, mar- 
keting, preparation of daily meals, and a study of their dietary 
value and cost. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory 
as arranged. Students live in practice house one term. Pre- 
requisites: 324, 331, 332. Fee, living expenses borne by stu- 
dents. ScHMupT. 


441. House PLanninc.—A study of the situation, sanitation, 
and construction of the house and the application of the princi- 
ples of design to exteriors and cost of building and maintenance. 
Laboratory includes the making of floor plans and elevations. 
Lecture two hours. Laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: Art 
134, 135, 136. Fall. Fee, 50c. GwATHMEY. 

442. House FurnisuHinc.—The principles of design and color 
applied to the interior decorating and furnishing of a home; 

roblems in costs. Lecture, two hours; laboratory, four hours. 

rerequisite: 441. Winter. Fee, 50c. GwATHMEY. 
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443. SocraLt, LEGAL, AND Economic Position oF WoMEN.—A. 
history of the development of woman’s standing in the family 
and community; biographical study of women leaders in scien- 
tific fields; laws pertaining to women and children. Lectures and 
recitations four hours a week. Open to seniors. Prerequisite: 
Economics or Sociology. Spring. NELson. 


531. Muitiryery.—The designing and drafting of patterns for 
different types of hats, including the principles underlying their 
construction and trimming. A model of each type made by each 
student. Lecture one hour and laboratory four hours. Open to 
sophomores. Winter and spring. Prerequisites: 131, 132, 133 
or 134, 135, and Art 134, 135, 136. Fee, $1.00. Netson. 


511 to 541. Speci, Proprems.—The student may elect some 
special problem in the major subject for research. Conferences 
with the instructor. Open to seniors and graduate students. 
Fall, winter, or spring. Palmer. 


Tor Home Economics Methods (Education 341) see College 
of Education. 


Home projects during the summer vacation will be planned in 
all courses where necessary to meet individual needs. 


HORTICULTURE 
Proressor Cooper, ASSISTANT Proressor RAPP 


The courses offered are designed to give the student a thorough 
knowledge of the principles and practices of the various phases 
of horticulture. The work is so arranged that it will meet the 
needs of students interested in its practical application, or of 
students who desire a technical knowledge of the subject as a 
preparation for college teaching or research work. 


Students who have had the necessary fundamental training in 
related subjects, and who desire to fit themselves for teachers 
or investigators, may receive employment during a part of their 
time in the laboratory and fields. 


133. VeGeTaAsLe GARDENING—The general and fundamental 
principles of vegetable growing and the practical problems in- 
volved in handling the various crops, with special emphasis upon 
farm, home, and back-yard gardens. Cultural methods, with 
varieties, plant growing, soils and fertilizers, insect and disease 
control, and harvesting. Laboratory will be devoted to seed 
testing, hotbed construction, plant growing, and the care of stu- 
dent gardens. Two hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Botany 141-142. Spring. Fee, $1.00. Rapp. 

231. PrinctpLes oF Fruit Growitnc.—The general principles 
involved in propagation of fruits, planning, planting, and operat- 
ing home and commercial orchards. Every phase of orcharding 
and fruit growing and all problems confronting the practical 
orchardist. Actual practice in pruning, mixing, and applying 
sprays, and in harvesting, packing, and storing fruit. Two hours 
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lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: Botany 141-142- 
143, Fall. Fee, $1.00. Cooper. 


330. Nursery MANAGEMENT.—General nursery practices with 
fruits, ornamentals, and shade and forest trees; collecting and 
storing seeds, cuttings, roots and plants; transplanting and field 
planting. One hour lecture, six hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 
Botany 141-142-143. Fall. Cooper, Rapp. 


331. Market GARDENING—The methods of growing and 
handling the various trucking crops of the state, such as canta- 
loupes, watermelons, cucumbers, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, Irish 
potatoes, beans, onions, etc. Fertilizers, special cultural meth- 
ods, insect and disease control, harvesting, grading, packing, 
storage, and refrigeration. Two hours lecture, three hours labo- 
ratory. Prerequisites: Botany 141-142-143, Horticulture 133. 
Fall. Rapp, 


332. OrcHARD MANAGEMENT.—The cultural methods _ best 
adapted to different kinds of fruit, including types of soils, air 
and water drainage, soil fertility, fertilizers, cover and com- 
panion crops, and the theory and practice of pruning. Two 
hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisite: 231. Win- 
ter. Rapp. 


333. Smart Fruirs.—Grapes, cane fruits, and strawberries. 
Conducted in such a manner that the students will have thorough 
knowledge of how such fruits should be handled to obtain the 
best results from both home and commercial production. Two 
hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisite: 231. Spring. 
Cooper, Rapp. 

334. Farm Forestry.—lIdentification of trees and woods. 
Woodlot management. Log scaling and estimating timber. Se- 
lecting and marking trees for thinning. Replanting. Preserving 
wood. Two hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Pre- 
requisites: Botany 141-142-143, Horticulture 330. Winter. 
Cooper, Rapp. 


335, 336. Systematic Pomorocy.—The systematic classifica- 
tion, nomenclature, history, origin, and adaptability of each of 
the various fruits with practical work in judging. Two hours 
lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 234, 332, 333. 
Fall and winter. Fee, $2.50. Cooper. 

337. LANpScAPE GARDENING.—A special study of problems in 
planning and planting farm, suburban, and city homes, school 
grounds, and streets. The students will make surveys, maps, 
plans, and estimates, and do the engineering work incidental to 
problems in landscape architecture. Two hours lecture, three 
hours laboratory. Prerequisites: Agricultural Engineering 113, 
233. Winter. Fee, $1.00. Cooper, RApp. 

338. PLAnt Marertats.—To familiarize the students with 
trees, shrubs, vines, and flowering plants; their requirements and 
care; methods of growth and uses. Special attention to group- 
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ing from the standpoint of color, form, adaptation, etc, and for 
effectiveness in general and special plantings. The planning of 
the plantings to fit architecture of buildings and grounds is 
given special attention. Two hours lectures, three hours labo- 
ratory. Prerequisites: 337, Botany 141, 143. Spring. Fee, $1.00. 
Cooper, Rapp. 


339. Potato Propuction.—Production, handling, and storage 
of Irish and sweet potatoes. Two hours lecture, three hours lab- 
oratory. Prerequisite: 133. Spring. Rapp. 


437. SprRAyING AND Spray MATERIALS.—To give a thorough 
practical knowledge of insecticides and fungicides and methods 
of application, together with practice in operating the various 
kinds of spraying machinery and equipment. Two hours lec- 
ture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 133, 231. Spring. 
Fee, $2.50. Cooper. 

438. VEGETABLE Forctnc.—The general and fundamental prin- 
ciples of vegetable forcing. Construction of forcing, structures, 
equipment and methods of care and management. Methods of 
plant growing and the more important forcing crops, with em- 
phasis on soils, fertilizers, special cultural methods, control of 
greenhouse insects and diseases, and systems of cropping. Two 
hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequisites: Botany 
141-142-143, Horticulture 133. Winter. Fee, $1.00. Rapp. 


441. HARVESTING AND REFRIGERATION.—The general principles 
in harvesting, grading, packing, storing, and shipping fruits for 
market. Methods of handling fruit and all the operations con- 
cerned. Storage, refrigeration, and transportation. Different 
orchards, packing houses, storage houses, and loading stations, 
will be visited, and construction, operation, and methods studied. 
Two hours lecture, six hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 231, 
232. Fall. Fee, $2.50. Cooper. 

530. Evorution oF CuLTIVATED PLANTS AND PLANT BREEDING. 
—Organic evolution as applied to the modification of plants, 
particularly of cultivated fruits and vegetables, together with the 
history of the plants and a study of their environment and orig- 
inal habits, The application of genetics to breeding of horti- 
cultural crops. Two hours lecture, three hours laboratory. 
ztereduunrtest 133-231, 335-336, Botany 341. Fee, $1.50. Cooper. 

P. 

531. PREPARED Propucts—The manufacture, sale, and use of 
different products from horticultural crops, including cider and 
vinegar making, dessication and evaporation, canning and pre- 
serving, and the manufacture of by-products. One hour lec- 
ture, six hours laboratory. Seniors and post-graduates. Winter. 
Fee, $3.00. Cooper, Rapp. 

541, 542, 543. ExprerIMENTAL Horticutture.—Assigned prob- 
lems in horticulture, under the direct supervision of the man in 
charge of the particular phase of work covered; assisting in the 
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collection of data of experimental projects; and compiling data, 
bibliographies, etc. Laboratory problems, and work in experi- 
mental projects in the station fields, and at other points where 
experimental work is being conducted by the Department. 
Assigned only to students with sufficient fundamental prepara- 
tion. Credit: 1-4 hours. Cooper, RApp. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


*PrOoFESSOR Ettiort, ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR ROSEN 


The courses are designed to give the student a knowledge of 
the origin, causes, and methods of control of plant diseases both 
in practical use and as a preparation for special research work 
in plant pathology. The advanced courses may be elected by 
students choosing Plant Pathology or Botany as a major. 


352. PLant DisEAsEs.—Diseases of plants in relation to para- 
sites and environment; conditions inducing disease, the reaction 
of diseased organisms, and the methods of disease control. 
Lectures and recitations three hours, laboratory four hours. Pre- 
requisite: Botany 141-143. Winter. Fee, $3.00. Exxiorr, 
ROSEN. 

442. MorpHotocy or Funcit—The forms and structure of 
fungi. Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory eight hours. 
Prerequisites: Botany 141, 213. Fall. Fee, $3.00. Exxiort, 
RoseEN. 

443. Potsonous AND EprstE Funci.—lIdentification and classi- 
fication of fleshy fungi, with special attention to their edible and 
poisonous properties. Lectures and recitations one hour, labo- 
ratory eight hours. Prerequisite: Botany 141-143. Spring. Fee, 
$3.00. Rosen. 

444. Diseases or Forest Trees.—The important diseases of 
forest trees with special emphasis on timber rots. Lectures and 
recitations one hour, laboratory eight hours. Prerequisite: 352. 
Winter. Fee, $3.00. Exxiorr, Rosen. 

435, 436, 437. Pranr PatHotocy MetHops.—The preparation 
of various artificial nutrient media and the technique of isolating 
and culturing parasitic fungi and bacteria. Emphasis placed on 
bacteria in relation to plant diseases. Lectures and recitations 
one hour, laboratory four hours. Prerequisites: 352, Bacte- 
riology 351. Fee, $2.00 each term. Extiort, Rosen. 

536 (537) (538). PatHotocica, PLAant ANAToMy.—The struc- 
ture of diseased and dead host tissues with relation to the disease 
producing organism. Offered only to students who choose a 
major in Plant Pathology or Botany, or for graduate credit. 
Prerequisites: 352, 442, 443. Fee, $3.00 each term. ELtiort, 
ROSEN. 

*521 (522) (523). Pranr PaTHoLocy Researcu.—A special 


*Deceased. 
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problem to be assigned only to students who take Plant Pathology 
as a major. Prerequisite: 435-437. Extiotr, Rosen. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 


ASSOCIATE PrRoFESSOR SCHILLING 


341. ComPpaRATIVE ANATOMY.—To give a general idea of the 
development and structure of the different domesticated animals 
during embryonic life and until maturity, so as to understand 
the benefits to be derived from proper breeding and care of 
farm animals. Prerequisite: None. Fall. ScHILvine. 


332. ANIMAL PHysioLocy.—To give a useful knowledge of 
the functions of the body in the various farm animals, so as to 
understand the benefits to be derived from the judicious appli- 
cation of proper breeding, feeding, and care of farm stock. Pre- 
requisite: 341. Winter. ScHILLING. 


333. Antmat DrseAsEs.—Infectious and non-infectious dis- 
eases, their causes, symptoms, and prevention; lameness, its 
causes, diagnosis, prevention and cure; obstetrics; simple sur- 
gery; State and Federal live stock regulations. Prerequisites: 
341 and 332. Spring. ScHILLING. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Experiment Station is to determine facts, 
work out problems, and make inyestigations that have a bearing 
upon the agriculture of the state and the country in general. The 
results of investigations are published in bulletin form and dis- 
tributed free. All information in possession of the various de- 
partments of the institution is available to citizens of the state 
upon request. The farmer is in this way relieved of the time, 
labor, and expense involved in working out experiments for 
himself. He also receives the benefit of facts that only the best 
trained specialists are capable of determining. Practically all of 
the agricultural information that we possess and put into prac- 
tice is based upon experiment station efforts. The results of 
the Experiment Station work constitute a large part of the 
foundation for the work of the Division of Agricultural Exten- 
sion work, 


STAFF 


The working staff of the Experiment Station is practically 
identical with the teaching force of the College of Agriculture. 
Members of the staff are required to do both teaching and re- 
search work in their respective fields. The work of the station 
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is continuous throughout the year. Research work constitutes 
the major burden of the staff. 


The Department of Agricultural Chemistry carries on inyesti- 
gations dealing with the application of chemistry to agriculture. 
Its laboratories are fitted with improved modern apparatus and 
equipment. Its investigative work is chiefly concerned with the 
chemistry of soils, feedstuffs, foods, fertilizers, spray materials, 
and the chemistry of animal and of plant nutrition. 


The Department of Agriculiural Economics is conducting in- 
vestigations, in co-operation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in systems of ‘farming in Arkansas, farm man- 
agement problems in Arkansas, labor requirements for different 
crops, cost of production, and similar subjects. This Depart- 
ment was first established in 1920. As its duties increase, other 
work of investigational nature, including the subject of rural 
organization, co-operative organizations, and marketing, will be 
undertaken. 


The Department of Agricultural Engineering has just been 
established, the Legislature providing funds for this Depart- 
ment for the first time. It will investigate the subject of farm 
machinery, farm buildings and other structures, farm motive 
power (including tractors, trucks, and gasoline engines), farm 
drainage, terracing, and other problems. 


The Department of Agronomy carries on investigations with 
farm crops, testing and breeding new and pure varieties of cot- 
ton, corn, grains, grasses for hay and pasture, clovers, and other 
agricultural crops. It also conducts experiments in soil fer- 
tility and the management of soils for different crops. This 
work is carried on at the experimental farms, the main station, 
and the sub-station. A special feature is the work with cotton 
and corn at the sub-station at Scott. 

The Department of Animal Husbandry carries on investiga- 
tions in the feeding, breeding, and management of farm animals, 
including poultry. Well selected herds of dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, and hogs are maintained for this purpose. A well equipped 
and well stocked poultry plant is also maintained. In connec- 
tion with this department, a model dairy, equipped with im- 
proved dairy machinery and laboratories, is conducted for in- 
structional and experimental purposes. 

The Department of Bacteriology conducts investigations and 
research relative to the causes and character of animal diseases 
and the means of combating them. 

The Department of Entomology conducts investigations in the 
life histories of insects injurious to agriculture and the methods 
of exterminating such insects. 

The Department of Horticulture is equipped with grounds, 
machinery, and laboratories suitable for conducting experiments 
in fruit growing and vegetable gardening. Problems of prac- 
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tical importance are worked upon experimentally to aid the 
grower in his cultural work. Variety study of fruits and veg- 
etables, pollination of the apple, orchard fertilization, pruning, 
grading, and packing are major projects for experiments in this 
department. 

The Department of Plant Pathology carries on investigations 
of plant diseases with reference to their nature, cause of devel- 
opment, and means of combating and eradicating them. 

The Department of Veterinary Science supervises state inspec- 
tion for contagious diseases of animals and for the eradication 
of cattle tick. It operates the state serum plant and supplies 
serum at cost; it investigates also the best means of prevention 
and control of diseases of animals. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
DIVISION 
M. T. Payne, Director. 


T. Roy Rem, Executive Assistant. 
R. L. Foster. Editor. 


COUNTY AGENT WORK 


J. C. Barnett, District Agent. 

J. E. McKett, District Agent. 
H. K. Tuartcuer, District Agent. 
S. P. We1GArt, District Agent. 
Forty-Two County AGENTS. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 


Miss CoNNIE J. Bonstacet, State Home Demonstration Agent. 
Miss Attce Brinces, District Agent. 

Miss SALLIE CHAMBERLAIN, Dtstrict Agent. 

Mrs. Frances Coopwoop-ForEMAN, District Agent. 

Miss Extra Posey, District Agent. 

Tuirty-THREE Home DEMONSTRATION AGENTS. 


CLUB WORK 
W. J. JERNIGAN, State Boys’ and Girls’ Club Agent. 


SPECIALISTS 


Miss GertrupE Conant, Cookery. 

B. S. Crayton, Farm Drainage. (U. S. Dept. of Agr. co-op- 
erating.) 

H. B. Lanspen, Poultry. 

W. H. Wooptey, Dairying. 

C. Wootsey, Horticulliure. 
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A. D. McNatr, Farm Management. (U. S. Dept. of Agr. co- 
operating. ) 

E. A. Hopson, Assistant in Cotton Marketing. (U. S. Dept of 
Agr. co-operating.) 

C. L. MeNurt, Assistant in Marketing. 

GLENN F. WALLACE, Assistant in Marketing. 


NEGRO WORKERS 


H. C. Ray, District Agent. 

Mary L. Ray, District Agent. 

Nine Locat AGENTs. 

Nine Loca, Home DemMoNstrATION AGENTS. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Purvose.—The purpose of the Agricultural Extension Service 
is to complete the three main divisions of the College of Agri- 
culture—resident teaching, research work, and extension work. 
The object of extension work is to disseminate among the peo- 
ple the most practical information obtainable on all subjects re- 
lating to agriculture and home economics, and to encourage the 
adoption by farmers of the practices recommended. One of its 
chief functions is to take the results of the State Experiment 
Station and its branches to the people and thoroughly to dis- 
seminate the information thus obtained. Agricultural Extension 
work deals with the problems of practical and economic produc- 
tion of marketing, and the organization of agriculture as a busi- 
ness and as a life occupation. 

Sources oF MAINTENANCE. The Division of Agricultural Ex- 
tension is supported jointly by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas and the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act passed 
by Congress in June, 1914. In addition to the federal funds ap- 
propriated by the College of Agriculture for conducting exten- 
sion work, and the state funds appropriated as an offset to the 
federal appropriations, the Department of Agriculture, through 
the State Relations Service, has allotted to the Division of 
EAccaaion certain sums to be used in the furtherance of the 
work. 


Score or Work. The Division of Agricultural Extension en- 
deavors to reach the maximum number of people throughout 
the state, and for that purpose several lines of activities are 
planned. Among these are the county agent work, the home 
demonstration agent work, boys’ and girls’ club work, home eco- 
nomics study clubs, farm meetings, marketing service, farmers’ 
clubs, farm schools, cooking schools, curing and marketing meats, 
farm management, and personal instruction on the part of spe- 
cialists in the various fields of agricultural study. The basis of 
agricultural extension work is actual practical demonstrations, 
since this has been ‘found through experience to be the most 
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effective method. This applies also to other phases of extension 
work. 


County Acents, The farm demonstration work is conducted 
through the organization of county agents, who are made re- 
sponsible for the agricultural interests of the counties to which 
they are assigned, and whose duty it is to conduct demonstra- 
tions in the growing of the various farm crops adapted to the 
county, in the introduction, care, and management of live stock, 
in farm management, in marketing, in the organization of com- 
munity clubs for the promotion of community betterment work, 
in conducting boys’ corn, cotton, peanut, and pig clubs, and for 
the giving of instruction in any other way advisable and effective 
in their counties. 


County Home DeMmoNstraTION AGENTS. For this work, 
women trained in home economics and with ability in dealing 
with household problems and matters affecting the home, are 
employed, according to the plan of the county agent’s work. 
Their duties consist in giving instruction in those things per- 
taining to the welfare of the home. They organize girls’ tomato 
and garden clubs, teach women and girls to can fruits and vege- 
tables, organize women’s home demonstration clubs, and through 
these organizations teach the best methods pertaining to home 
work. Their entire work looks to the welfare of the home- 
makers through giving instruction in good housekeeping. 


Two-day cooking schools in home economics, where instruc- 
tion in matters of great importance to the housekeeper is given, 
are held by specialists in this field. These schools are available 
to any community in the state upon request. 


Boys’ ano Girts’ Crus. Specialists in club work are provided 
for the proper supervision df the boys’ and girls’ club work and 
to assist the county agents and home demonstration agents in 
organizing and properly developing this work. This service is 
designed to teach boys and girls the simplicity of ways of im- 
proving the farm and home, to open up to them a brighter view 
of the future, and to inspire them with the desire to remain on 
the farm and develop it to its fullest possibilities. This may be 
classed as the initial step in the teaching of agriculture in that 
it reaches boys and girls between the ages of ten and eighteen, 
before they have had the opportunity to secure such training in 
the schools and colleges. 


SPECIALISTS. The county agents and home demonstration 
agents are required to serve the people on all problems, and 
their training, therefore, must be general. Since this prohibits 
a high degree of specialization, it is necessary to supply assist- 
ance through men trained in more highly specialized fields. This 
service to the county agents is necessary to enable them to handle 
some of the more difficult problems of their counties. Spe- 
cialists, therefore, are supplied in livestock, soils and crops, hor- 
ticulture, and home economics. 
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FARMERS’ MEETINGS. In season it is intended that the exten- 
sion service through farmers’ meetings shall reach every county 
in the state. Special campaigns along lines of greatest impor- 
tance are organized and promoted in season. This work is 
pushed at times when farm work is the lightest. 


MARKETING Service. In co-operation with the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization, specialists in marketing are pro- 
vided to assist farmers in securing markets for their products, 
and to give instruction in the most up-to-date and successful 
methods of handling the farmers’ marketing problems. This is 
an educational service designed to bring the producer and the 
buyer into touch with each other, but the Division of Extension 
takes no further part in consummating sales. The marketing 
service goes further in that it encourages the organization of 
groups of farmers for the production of various products in car- 
load lots, and gives instruction in the proper grading and pack- 
ing of fruits and other farm products. The marketing of any 
farm product will be included in the activities of this sphere of 
extension work. 


Livestock INtRopucTION. Because of certain economic factors 
not under control, the class of livestock in Arkansas has been 
decidedly poor. With the control of the distributing factors, the 
necessity arose for the introduction of pure-bred breeding stock. 
The livestock specialists have turned their attention to that mat- 
ter and through special organization work in many counties have 
introduced many carloads of good breeding stock, and through 
farmers’ meetings, the press, and otherwise, have developed a 
strong sentiment in ‘favor of this work. The boys’ pig club 
work is one of the greatest factors in the introduction of pure- 
bred hogs. 

Farm MANAGEMENT. Preliminary surveys of farms in some 
sections of the state have shown that the profits are far from 
what they should be. Farm management studies naturally should 
be one of the foremost in agricultural teaching. Proper investi- 
gation of farm management conditions and the teaching of the 
best methods of farm management are of utmost importance. 
This work is provided for through the emplyoment of a spe- 
cialist in farm management. 

DRAINAGE AND TERRACING. In co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a specialist is furnished for 
the purpose of assisting farmers with their problems of drain- 
age by open ditches, tile drainage, and similar methods, as well 
as by the direction, maintenance, and handling of terraces to 
prevent washing of hillsides. 

AGRICULTURAL News Service. Agricultural facts must be 
placed before the people. The co-operation of the press is 
utilized by supplying to the three hundred twenty-five papers of 
the state weekly paragraphs on better farming. Special articles 
dealing with seasonal topics are prepared for the county papers. 
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Special articles for the daily papers of the state are prepared in 
order that facts may be brought before a large number of peo- 
ple. Further than this, the Division of Extension issues pub- 
lications from time to time which are available to the people of 
the state upon application. 


SUMMER TERM 


The twelfth summer term of the University will open June 
18, 1923, and close July 28, 1923. 


The attendance on the University Summer School now almost 
touches one thousand—a larger number than is found in the 
average summer school in the United States. The report of 
the United States Commissioner of Education shows that the 
cost of attending the session was only slightly more than two- 
thirds of the cost of attending such a summer session in the 
average schools of like grade. 


Courses in preparatory and college subjects will be offered by 
a faculty composed almost wholly either of heads of depart- 
ments in the various faculties of the University, or of experts 
of recognized ability from other states. A model school will be 
conducted for the demonstration of the best methods of teach- 
ing in the primary and grammar grades. The University Train- 
ing High School will be in session and will be in the hands of 
some of the best superintendents of schools in Arkansas. One 
unit of entrance credit may be secured by attending the summer 
school. A limited amount of practice teaching can be done. 
Several experts in Rural School Methods and Management, 
Plays and Games, Public School Music, Industrial Work for the 
Grades, and other such courses have been secured so that the 
University will offer a number of complete courses especially 
designed to meet the needs of rural teachers. 


Courses completed in the summer term will be credited toward 
a degree, providing that entrance requirements have been met. 
Ten term hours is the maximum that may be earned at any one 
session. It should be noted that by attending several summer 
terms a student’s college course may be shortened to three or 
three and a half years. 

Courses for freshmen in all of the four colleges of the Uni- 
versity (Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Education, or Engineer- 
ing), will be offered, and graduates of high schools are particu- 
larly urged to begin their college work in June instead of Sep- 
tember. Courses will be offered this summer in all three phases 
of Smith-Hughes work in vocational education, namely, in agri- 
culture, home economics, and in industrial arts. 

All the facilities of the College of Agriculture and of the 
state experiment station are open to the Smith-Hughes men in 
agricultural education, and all the men teaching these courses 
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in the high schools of the state are required to attend by the 
federal government. 

Each year sees an increasing number of courses offered for 
graduate study. Several students have completed the required 
work for their Master’s degree by summer work. 

More detailed information in regard to the courses offered, 
matriculation, and registration, may be had from the Summer 
Term Bulletin, which will be sent upon request. Address re- 
quests for information to the Director of Summer School, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


HISTORY 


The School of Medicine was organized at Little Rock in 1879. 
In 1911 it was consolidated with the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and by an Act of the General Assembly became the 
School of Medicine of the University of Arkansas. 


ADMISSION 


Admission requires a four-year high school education, and, in 
addition, two years of college work as set forth below. 


HIGH SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


BEA LSI pes ieee ecrccecncee cscs secok seein seats seas tacos cstuacasacassscnctusiccs Seats 3 units 
Algebra. ...........- . 1 unit 
Plane Geometry 1 unit 


Latin, Greek, French, German or other foreign language 2 units 
(Both units in the same language.) 


PEUSS EOS Y aieecresstccesesec ane cegs eases mas se ccsaceen cg seat eases ceaneespoestacessarcnee 1 unit 
TEV ERTS aerate oe eee a A aii SAE Ne 7 units 
LCOS 1 Lc eR et PR Yer oct a OE 15 units 


Deficiences in any of the above described high school work 
may be made up by extra college work in the same subjects. 


COLLEGIATE REQUIREMENTS 


Two years’ work in a recognized college or university, com- 
prising not less than sixty semester hours, including prescribed 
subjects, as follows: 


“A unit in a subject is the credit value of work in that subject for four 
recitation periods per week for thirty-six weeks, Each recitation period 
must be at least forty minutes in length. 
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Chemistry (See Note: A). reed 2 semester hourst 
Physics (See Note B)..... 
Biolo (See Note C).. 
English (See Note D).............. 
Electives (See Notes E and F)........................ 26 se * 


Nore A. Cuemistry.—Of the twelve hours at least eight 
semester hours must be in general inorganic chemistry, and at 
least four semester hours must be laboratory work. The re- 
mainder must include organic chemistry. 


Norte B. Puysics.—At least two of these eight semester hours 
must consist of laboratory work. It is recommended that this 
course be preceded by a term in trigonometry. 


Nore C. Briorocy.—At least four of the eight semester hours 
must be laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by 
eight semester hours in either general biology or zoology, or by 
courses of four semester hours each in zoology and botany; but 
not by work in botany alone. 


Nore D. EnciisH.—The usual introductory college course of 
six semester hours in English composition and literature or its 
equivalent is required. 


Note E. Frencu, SPANISH, ITALIAN oR GERMAN.—French is 
preferred, and students are strongly urged to secure a reading 
knowledge of this language. This will ordinarily require at least 
two years’ work in the high school, followed by at least six 
semester hours’ work in the same language in college, or two 
years’ work (at least twelve semester hours) if the language 
was not begun in the high school. 


Nore F. Etecrives.—As desirable electives, the following sub- 
jects are suggested: Additional English; chemistry; zoology; 
psychology; an additional modern language; economics; college 
algebra, and trigonometry; sociology; history; political science; 
logic; Latin; Greek; drawing. 


CONDITIONS NOT PERMITTED 


No substitutes are allowed for the above prescribed subjects. 

No entrance conditions are permitted. 

Candidates for admission who, in June, 1923, have completed 
the above requirements with the exception of a few hours of 
college subjects, should plan to make up their deficiencies by 
attendance at a summer session during the summer of 1923. 


+A semester hour is the work represented by one class mad per week 
for ‘half of the college B hal (at least thirty-two weeks). ch laboratory 
period to be so evaluated must extend over at least two hours. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 


The School of Medicine offers a four-year course leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M. D.). 

The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements; must be twenty-one years of age; and 
must present satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 
The candidate must have attended and satisfactorily completed 
four courses of lectures, no two of which shall have been at- 
tended in the same calendar year. Three years of the required 
work may have been done in some other medical college of rec- 
ognized standing whose requirements are equivalent to those of 
this college. The senior year must be done in residence at this 
college. 


The School of Medicine will grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Medicine (B. S.) to students who have complied with 
the following requirements: 

1. The student must have completed two full years of work 
leading to the bachelor’s degree in the University of Arkansas 
or some other standard college or university, maintaining an 
entrance requirement of not less than fourteen standard high 
school units and requiring not less than sixteen hours of recita- 
tions and lectures per week in the college course. 

2. The student must have included in his two years of pre- 
liminary college work on all subjects required for entrance to 
the first year of the School.of Medicine of the University of 
Arkansas. 

3. The student must have completed all of the work in the 
first two years of the medical course in the School of Medicine 
of the University of Arkansas. 

4. This degree shall not be conferred upon any except per- 
sons who are at the present time students in the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Arkansas or upon those who shall 
enter that college hereafter. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


PRUIELOMMH Ce Pere ANTI secs cleans iate nul s/o aie (oe ieie e miareieieetae $50.00 
There are no other fees, but a ten dollar deposit to cover 
breakage is required. After the necessary deductions, the 
balance of the deposit is refunded. 
Board and lodging, including fuel and lights, may be had at 
a cost of eight to ten dollars a week, or of thirty-two to forty 
dollars a month. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The main building, erected in 1890, is a three-story brick 
structure containing a lecture hall, amphitheatre, museum, dis- 
secting room, and laboratories. A second building, occupied 
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chiefly by laboratories, has been outgrown, and the old state 
capitol is used for laboratories of chemistry, embryology, his- 
tology, physiology, pathology, bacteriology, clinical microscopy, 
surgical pathology, and pharmacology. These laboratories are 
well equipped with new apparatus and supplies, The space is 
ample and the rooms are well lighted. 


HOSPITAL AND CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Coincident with the restoration of the course in clinical in- 
struction, the Trustees perfected a close affiliation between the 
School of Medicine and the four leading general hospitals of 
the city, in each of which clinical teaching is done by members 
of the faculty. By this arrangement more than five hundred 
beds will become available for clinical teaching. 

The Little Rock General Hospital is under active process of 
construction and its one hundred and fifty beds will be available 
for teaching at the beginning of the next session. 

The Baptist General Hospital is rapidly nearing completion 
and its staff will be composed largely of members of the faculty. 

St. Vincent's Infirmary, one of the oldest hospitals in the state, 
and the largest at present, is affiliated with the School and will 
continue to furnish material for clinical instruction. It has a 
bed capacity of two hundred and fifty. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, with a bed capacity of seventy-five, is one 
of the affiliated hospitals and its entire staff is made up of mem- 
bers of the faculty of this School. 

The above four hospitals have a representative on the admin- 
istrative board of the School, through which the School and the 
hospitals are kept in harmonious correlation. 

Isaac Folsom Clinic. This clinic was named in honor of the 
late Dr. Isaac Folsom, in consideration of his gift of an endow- 
ment of $20,000. This clinic is under the direct and exclusive 
control of the faculty, and all its material is available for teach- 
ing purposes. 

State Institutions. All the eleemosynary institutions of the 
state are situated in Little Rock. These include the School for 
the Blind, the School for Deaf Mutes, the State Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, the Penitentiary, the Reform School, County 
and City Hospitals, all of which contribute to the available 
clinical material. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following hospital appointments are made annually: Lo- 
gan H. Roots Memorial Hospital, two resident physicians; Uni- 
versity Hospital, two resident physicians; Pulaski County Hos- 
pital, four internes; State Hospital for Nervous Diseases, ten 
internes. Appointments are made by competitive examinations 
Open to graduates of the School of Medicine. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


For further information in regard to the School of Medicine, 
address the Dean of the School of Medicine, University of 
Arkansas, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL, 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL 
HISTORY 


The Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal School is situated 
at Pine Bluff, Arkansas. It was established pursuant to an Act 
of the General Assembly of Arkansas, April 27, 1873, and has 
been in operation since 1875. 

Its purpose is to provide industrial education and to train 


teachers for efficient service in the colored public schools of the 
state. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The school property consists of twenty acres of land in the 
western suburbs of Pine Bluff. 


The buildings include a two-story school building, containing 
an assembly hall; well equipped mechanical shops; a dormitory 
for women; a dormitory for men; a primary training school; 
and a girls’ two-story home economics building. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission must be at least fifteen years of 
age, and must pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, and United States History, such 
as is covered in the seventh grade. Those coming from other 
schools must furnish evidence of satisfactory deportment and 
class standing. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Preparatory Department. In the preparatory department the 
foundation academic subjects are studied. The work corres- 
ponds to that of the eighth grade in the public schools. 


Normal Department, The purpose of the normal department 
is to prepare students for teaching. Admission is based upon 
the completion of the preparatory course. Students who pass 
the prescribed course of study satisfactorily will be awarded a 
teacher’s certificate. 


Industrial Department. Beginning with the second year in the 
preparatory department, all students are required to pursue 
certain industrial courses. The industrial work extends through 
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four years and the completion of the work is attested by a 
certificate of efficiency. 

Young men do shop work in mechanic arts, carpentry, and 
cabinet making, and have the opportunity to become skilled auto 
mechanics, blacksmiths, machinists, engineers, or firemen. 

Young women are taught plain sewing, cutting and fitting, art 
needlework, cooking, and millinery. 

Agricultural Department, In this department two courses of 
study are offered, one designed especially for students who are 
preparing to teach in the public schools, and a second course, 
for those who wish to specialize in agriculture. The latter 
course includes work in agronomy, farm economics, and kindred 
subjects. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Matriculation Fee (paid annually by all students).............. $10.00 
Dormitory Fee (including board, fuel, and light, paid by 
all women students at the beginning of each month)...... 12.00 


Student Activity Fee (paid by all students at the begin- 
Ming OF the year) xencccccsa scence cesar eee oe 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


For further information in regard to the Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Normal School, address the Superintendent, Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical, and Normal School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
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DEGREES, DIPLOMAS, AND 
CERTIFICATES--1922 


DEGREES 
MASTER OF ARTS 
Mabel Webb Robert Clifton Robinson: 
MASTER OF SCIENCE 
Kate Campbell Ira Charles Swanman 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Julius Clark Moody 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Philip X. Rice 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Spencer Delancey Albright, Jr. Robert A. Leflar 

Lela Viola Barton Bryan L. Milburn 

Stonewall Jackson Beauchamp, Jr. Genevieve B. Philbeck 

Dorothy Miller Black Frank Welborn Pickel, Jr. 

Mary kk. Carruth Davis Payne Richardson 

Clyde Ferdinand Gay Fount Richardson 

Mathilde Goodwin Robert Clifton Robinson 

Lida Higgs Lois Virginia Rodgers 

Helen Masberne Hudgins James Edgar Rutherford 

Waldersee Hendrey Catherine M. Smith 

Hurley Gregg Hust Helen Margery Waters 

Charles Dewey Jamerson Glaphyra Wilkerson 

Anna Christine Joiner Frances Lucille Wilson 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 

Margaret Amelia Bates Merle Estes Ford 

George Francis Blodgett Mildred Katherine Thompson 

Ruby Trances Coffey Otis Carroll Trimble 

Crichton Dee Cox Ray Webb 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY 


Truman Nicholas Morris 


BACHELOR OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Sterling Brown Hendricks Nathaniel Leonard Shepard 
Calvin Hartin McDaniel 


BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Thomas Elbert Alford Carl William Smith 
Ardis Smit 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Louis E. Albritton Hall Fletcher Minnis 
Russell Howard Joerdan John Ardee Thompson 
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BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


William M. Brewer Sam Jory 
Robert Jewell Horn 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


Zachary Herman Calhoun Bénjamin Aplin Lincoln 
Chester ae Glenn Orvice Randall 

Alfred Clay Hale Richard Cameron Rankin 
Richard Henry Holderby William [Freeman Scarborough 
Marvin Dickson Johnson Dewey Schley Thomason 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Lucy Bennett Marguerite Coleman Horn 

Mae Isabel Blakely Erna Huenefeld 

Zelia Belle Burke Mary Elinor Johnson 

Opal Lillian Davis Carrie May Wilson 

CERTIFICATES 

TWO-YEAR TEACHER’S COURSE 

Spencer Delancey Albright, Jr. « Mary Elizabeth Hays 

Margaret Ellen Askew 4} Eunice Witter Heffelfinger 

Lela Viola Barton Eva Stuart Johnson 

Wilma Nettleship Basore Mae J. Karsten f 

Lucy Theresa Bassett Margarette Thelma Kitchens 

Lois Leslye Black Dorothy Dee Knerr 

Lucille Bland Ruth Kuhnert 

George Francis Blodgett Grace Ula Mehaffy 

Fred Boyd Mona Malone 

Macie Boyd John Eber Manning 

Mary Esther Branscum Mary Grace Paddock 

Mazillah Brown Lois Virginia Rodgers 

Grace Dorothy Bryant Shelley Sanderson 

Mary E. Carruth William Jacob Schoonover 

Edna Fay Carpenter Lucy Strickland 

Mildred Eugenia Carter Garland A. Stubblefield 

Eula Clark Bernice A. Taylor 

Jessie Ray Cobb Marion M. Thornberry 

Walter Cecil Collum Cora Velvyin 

Melba Elmira Dixon Vera Voesta 

Dorcas Catherine Ferguson Virginia Middleton Wilkinson 

Rozella Mary Fietz Frances Lucile Wilson 

Beatrice Senith Garrett Lois Clarke Winters 

E. Pauline Golden Ruth Wolf 

Mathilde Goodwin Frances Aurora Woodruff 

Dorothy Gregson Juanita Delph Woodson 


Mary Agnes Hawn 


TWO-YEAR TEACHER'S COURSE IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Zealia Belle Burke Mary Elinor Johnson 
Opal Lillian Davis Carrie Mae Wilson 
Marguerite Coleman Horn 


DIPLOMA IN PIANOFORTE 


Ruth Wolf Dorothy Alice Van Hook 
Francis MacDougall 
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CERTIFICATE IN PIANOFORTE 


Mary D. Bratton Lin Neill White 
Marguerite Hammond McAdams 


TWO-YEAR COURSE IN ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERING 
Elmer Austin Daniels John Glenn Newton 
HONORS 
GRADUATION HONORS 
Clyde Ferdinand Gay Anna Christine Joiner 
Lela Viola Barton Marguerite Coleman Horn 
Mary Elinor Johnson Louis E. Albritton 


Sterling Brown Hendricks 


CLASS HONORS 


Clyde Ferdinand Gay Anna Christine Joiner 
Dorothy Miller Black Catherine Mary Smith 
Mary Elinor Johnson Sterling Brown Hendricks 
Lela Viola Barton Robert A. Leflar 
Spencer Delancey Albright, Jr. Louis E. Albritton 
Sam Jory Robert Clifton Robinson 
DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 
English Economics 
Dorothy Miller Black (first) James Edgar Rutherford 
Clyde erditsnd Gay (second) Clyde Ferdinand Gay 
Robert A. Leflar (third) Home Economics 
Romance Languages Mary Elinor Johnson (first) 
Helen Margery Waters (first) Marguerite Coleman Horn (second) 
Clyde Ferdinand Gay (second) Erna Huenefeldt (third) 
Electrical Engineering Animal Husbandry 
Louis E, Albritton (first) Richard Cameron Rankin (first) 
Military Science and Botany 
Tactics Lela Viola Barton (first) 
Clyde Ferdinand Gay (first) History and Political 
Mathematics Science 
Sterling Brown Hendricks (first) Robert Clifton Robinson (first) 
Carl William Smith (second) Horticulture 
Louis 2s, Albritton (third) Glenn Orvice Randall (first) 
Civil Engineering Chemist 
Carl William Smith (first) Sterling Brown Hendricks (first) 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARS 
1922-1923 
Animal Husbandry and Dairying... H. P. Moffitt 
emibtryee.ccesit see ee -H. L. MeMullin 


Economics and Sociology... Bunn Bell 
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Education... te a Nh tne C. C. Colvert 
English........ = Thelma Pickens 
History and Political Science. 2 SS eee E. D. Parrish 
Psychology and Philosophy Irene Richardson 
Roepe nareneaen CAT) ROSEHDALIN 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLARS 
1922-1923 


Hugh Boggs. 
Tom Cantrel 
Ben Coonfield 
Dorothy Golde 
Edwin P. Hicks. 
James Horsfall 
Genevieve Kin 
Ora McGehee 
Leo Murphy. 
Vernon Paul . 
Frances Potter 
Estelle Reagan 
Linn L. Sharp 
Harry Wood... 


.Fayetteville 


mentee Saath Spring 


LIST OF STUDENTS 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Name and Degree Home Address 
Armstrong, A. B., B. A., University of Arkansas... seeeseseveee Wynne 
Barton, Loy Edgar, B. a E., University of Arkansa: 


“Fayetteville 
-.-.. Wheeler 


Bocquin, Clara Baskin, B. S. E., University of Arkan 
Ellis, James Ferdinand, B. A., Southeast Missouri State T 


Henr ‘Kendall College... 
Howard, Helen Bartley, B it Westminster Col 
peison) Zealia Burke, B. S. H. E., University of 
ickens, Thelma, B. A., Arkansas College. 
Shinn, Darrell, B. University of Ar 
Webb, Mabel, B. A., University of Arkansas. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS 


é ..College of Arts and Sciences 
DY eNO a eee ene eee Me PE es. College of Agriculture 

Agri. Trade Course 
College of Engineering 
..College of Education 


yetteville 
atesville 
Harrison 
yetteville 


a7) 


F. scsverseeseeeee Freshman 
So . Sophomore 
Te ae Panies 
Sr. Se nine 
Sp. .- Specia 
cs au. T rade Course 
Name Course Home Address 
Abercrombie, Erma Christine .........A-F_. ......Cashion, Okla. 
Abington, Tom Eugene pestaseascn Beebe 
Adams, Morris ~...........-.- Texarkana 
Adams, Robert) Harnell —Ag-F ee 2 SS Newark 
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Name Course Home Address 
Adams, Rolla Perry . A-F. -- Selma, La. 
Adams, Roy Hamilton = EB kogee, Okla. 
Adams, Ward Hogan pringdale 
Adkins, Brown Ancil. . Bald Knob 
Agee, Harry Lee......... .._ Paragould 
Alder, Zula Buchanan.. ..Fayetteville 
Allen, William E. . Mansfield 
Akin, Bess ....... : Pe eeae a atbescanonaees evucevecereeanernesteee Fouke 
Albert, Lila May.. : . Harrisonville, Mo. 
Alder, Louis B.. S é .. Fayetteville 
Alexander, Alma i ... Jonesboro 
Allen, Loraine .... A-F. ..Little Rock 
Alley, Granville Mason F. .. El Dorado 
Alley, Pauline Sara... F. .. El Dorado 
Allred, Ernest G. Le .... Pottsville 
Alston, Irl ......... Tr. Checotah, Okla 
Amis, William .... ST yee ere ee Fordyce 
Ananos, Raul Alfredo.. -So.. .Ayacucho, Peru 
Anderson, Elmer John ... UN, seed ea eee re eo uann 
Anderson, Geneva Rose . - Fayetteville 
Anderson, cance Hayden P .. Fort Smith 
Anderson, Wade B. .... .. Huntsville 
Andrews, Mary Olive.. .. Cotton Plant 
Angus, Robert Morton.. Fayetteville 


PArmstrorig, eMirin ge, Rethiy scree ccscpss seecsen Ne bic acecesrearesnundeessonswsucateeoccereese Fort Smith 
Arnold, Henry Duft...... 3 Claremore, Okla. 
Arrington, Newt Loyce GS ivirce cect iceccrerstensecpascecveceseute Jonesboro 
Askew, Ben Reynolds Fayetteville 


Askew, Margaret Ellen Fayetteville 
Atkins, Edward Carl Chidester 
Atkinson, Mary Alizra. Berryville 
Atkinson, Minnie Clare . Berryville 
Atway, Walter Talbert. .. Swifton 
Ault, Dean Douglas...... Donaldson 
Austin, Raymond Albert. Gravette 


Avery, Arthur Benjamin... Lake Village 
Baber, Aubrey Van Cleve.. oam Springs 
Baber, Lulah Gretchen.... . Siloam Springs 
Bagbys, Herman Carltom. coin v.n-o5.csescses ISG aE oss cnanscsnsensecseesscrsncecsncononnts Pine Bluff 
Baggett, John Bennett F Prairie Grove 
Baggett, Marie .......... .Prairie Grove 
Bain, Melvin Herman.. Slaton, Tex. 
Baker, Ruth ........... ..Homer, 

Baker, Sarah Jane . Farmington 


Baker, Vera Ette ... . Gentry 
Baldwin, Susie Rolyne. .. Rogers 
Ballenger, Irby Baxter ... Rover 
Bandeen, Florence Jean.... Fayetteville 
Barkemeyer, George Augus' Greenway 
Barnett, Elizabeth M. ...... . Pangburn 
Barnett, Helen Frances . Fayetteville 
Barrett, Edward Rush.. ... Bunney 
Barron, Mattie L....... Fayetteville 
Barrows, Ruth Jessie Fayetteville 
Basore, George Marion. .. Berryville 
Bassett, Lucy Theresa.. Fayetteville 
Bates, Frances .... Fayetteville 
Bates, Lucille Fayetteville 
Bates, Thurman . .. Benton 
Batjer, Margaret .. Rogers 
Beardslee. Kathleen Little Rock 
Beasley, Edward C. . Texarkana 
Beasley, James Samu .. Texarkana 
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Name Course Home Address 


Beasley, Roy Basel .. El Dorado, Ill. 
Beck, Dorothy Grace . ...-Fort Smith 


Beck, Samuel Milton . ... Ashdown 
Bedford, Sam Lynn..... A-F. .Paris, Tex. 
Bell, Bunn McFadden Fayetteville 
Bell; ‘Jimmie Myrtle: — 2 —.,.. SS. Age ee ee eee Mena 
Benbrook, Orien Thur Roge 

Bennett, Cletos Otho... Fayetteville 


Benton, Virginia Lee... Ps Siloam Springs 
Berry, Homer Lester . .E iconsebans bea Sorel Carlisle 
Berry, Irma Lee ...... Fayetteville 
terry, Lois Katheryn Fayetteville 


setts, James Harvey. .22-. 2-2 ABD ee ee eee Hope 
Beuchman, George S. Brinkley 
Bingham, William T. Ee Springdale 
Binns, James Oscar.. ..E-T. ~ Kellyvill e, Okla. 
ird, Hazel ...... ..Ed-So. ..... Waldron 
Black, Norine .. ‘e . Booneyille 
Blackburn, Clifford S. wePhS 0 snp cnncosccnsarseccx tessa nec eioee Danville 
Blackburn, Katherine . me, Prairie Grove 
Blackburn, Mildred ... ..Ed-F Prairie Grove 
Blachmun, Lynn Allen.. .E- ae Fayererills 
Blackshare, Yonik Erline a) PB eae te ee ee Piggott 
Blair, William Adams.. E-T. .Enterprise, 

Blake, Joel Welborn =-J.. .. Wagoner, Okla. 
Bland, Lucille .......... ey reas Bluff 
Blanshard, Ruth E. Fayetteville 
Blanshard, Virginia 4 ” Fayetteville 


Blood, Reuben ....... E-F. .. Fayetteville 
Boatright, Robert G Van Buren 
Bocquin, Mary Emma. .Fort Smith 
Bogert, Julia ................. Fayetteville 
Boggs, Hugh McAndrew. Fayetteville 
Bohlinger, Ue Gass... Little Rock 


Bolling, Joe Craig... .. Jonesboro 
3onds, John Young. ... Fort Smith 
Rooker, Jack Watson Fort Smith 


Booth, Hiram B......... wi sas ‘LeFlore, Okla. 
Bossemeyer, James Lee nen 
Bowden, George 


Bowman, Claude E. Newport 
Bowman, George Fred ... Rogers 
Box, Nina Merrill... eosho, Mo. 
Boyce, Helen ..... . Texarkana 
Boyd, B. Degen . ... Hartford 
Boyd, Macie ....... Fayetteville 
Boyd, Mary Turley .. ... Fayetteville 
}racey, Carol Eugenia. a Little Rock 
Bradley, Filmore Eugene... _A-F.. Jonesboro 
Branch, Sam Houston. ..Ed-So. ... Branch 
Branscum, John Oscar. A-F. Berryville 
Braswell, Ray ...........—. ‘Little Rock 
Brazzell, Carrie Marion. 

3rewer, Joseph Edgar. 
Brewster, Marguerite ..... 
Brewster, Ophelia Elizabeth. hee Bluff 
Briggs, Bryant H. .......... Booneville 
Briggs, Mac ...---scr.--0 E ---- Danville 
3rimacombe, Stuart Homer. x Little Rock 
Brokmeyer, Jeanette ..... E: a sae 
Brown, Allen Gray ..... A. sess Moro 
Brown, John Grover . ae 


Browne, Charles Albert, J . 
Brooks, Charles S.....00....... 
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Name Course Home Address 


Brown, Gordon R. Scott 
Brown, Hurley Wilbur . Fayetteville 


Brown, Jesse E. ......... . Ravenden 
Brown, Lucille Corinne ... Piggott 
Brown, Orbie Anderson Amity 
Brown, Paul Gaylon ...... Piggott 


Buchanan, Raymond Moore. Clovis, N. M. 


Lisette TELS fel (CEA enn eee a = er) Oj Cy cae PES me ee Maguolia 
Buckner, Tom R.. ‘ Rochester, Tex. 
BheenicvmeMiatye ly dian co eA. SG ccc cen sreacrtanuecse tes Carlisle 
Buerkle, Emma Martha.. Stuttgart 
Bullock, Josephine Mildred Bentonville 
Bunch, Charles Samstag. Waldstein 
Bunch, Mildred Van Ba Waldstein 
Bunker, Nelson French ake Village 
Burke, Ollie David ... Rogers 


fonticello 


Burks, Carrie May. 


Burlingame, Joe T.. .. Ashdown 
Burnett, Russell A .. Paragould 
Burns, Coleman D. .. ew York City 
Burns, Jeanne A. .... .... Jonesboro 
Burnside, Frank Hunt. .. Hillsboro 
Bushey, George Gordon.. McGehee 


orter, Okla. 


Butler, Frank Hudson, re 
ridgeport, Tex. 


Byers, Uricl E.. 


Byrd, Sam ........... .... Fayetteville 
Byrnes, Mildred Louise.. ..Meridian, Miss. 
Caldwell, Guy Stanley... Paris, Tex. 
Camp, Alonzo DeAllyion Of Gy eee ea ee Patmos 


Campbell, Marceline ......... . Fayetteville 
Campbell, Marion Elizabeth i . Fayetteville 
Campbell, Roberta -......... Little Rock 


Cantrell, John Thomas .. McGehee 
Cantrell, Seldon Jay ... -Blue Ridge, Tex. 
Carleton, Gladys Lorena Fayetteville 
carey. Vi Pan oa Se Sea ne RY pe RE eer ud 
Carr, Robert Wheeler Booneville 
Carruth, Margaret Elizabeth Little Rock 
Garmths Pauli ealy vce | SHA R> SO sactscscrecerasecspesoescotencsccssmeaeee rsula 
Carter, Claudia Heath. . Fayetteville 
Carter, Willard Scott..... .... Fayetteville 
Chambers, Claude Lawrence Jacksonyille, Tex. 
Chambless, Horace K........ E-T... ..Oak Grove, La. 
Champion, Amelia Mary setssseee Gillett 
Chandler, Florence Clyde .. . Fayetteville 
Chandler, Gwendolyn Presley . ... Springdale 
Chaney, Lowell Everett... Fayetteville 
Chapman, yams Reed Fayetteville 
(OVE S SHY VV DTT oD OM nema ete oa RIL aN) QD re ance egy Uieu. po mu me pcg Oden 
Chappelle, William Rolf “Mt. Pleasant 
Cherry, Blanche . ... Paris 
Cherry, Marie ...... Paris 
Childs, Marion ‘Camille. van 


Chrastek, Cyrill .... 
Christian, Carroll Do 
Christian, Harry Percy 
Ciasnocha, Thomas 
Clark, Alfred L. .. 
Clark, Howard Rup 
Clark, Hugh Thomas . 
Clark, James Jerome . 
Clark, Lillian ............ 
Clark, Mary Luella .. 
Clark, Ruth Margare 


cA 

b=} 
i! 
5 

na 
a 
= 
Go 


-Hot Springs 
-Buffalo, N. Y. 


0s 
re) 
By 
= 
° 
C=] 
i=} 
is} 
r 


Springdale 
Little Rock 


7 


oleleka 


> 
"Ww 


eland, Tex. 
.Jenny Lind 
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Clark, Sabasker O'Farrell ... 
Clayton, Chester Schley .. 
Clayton, Walker Beverly 
Clemmer, Franklin .. 
Clendening, Burt -..... 
Cleveland, William Porter 
Cliett, Travis Thcaias: 
Cobb, Tom ........... 
Cochran, Henry .. 

Coe, Helen .......... 
Coker, Fred Elbert .. 
Coker, Walter Ervin ~. 


Bentonville 
.. Russellville 
Fayetteville 

. Monticello 
Greenwood 


Colcleasure, Harvey Clayton .- Elkins 
Cole, Marion Wicks .... . Wilson 
Cole, Roy Edwards .Little Rock 
Coleman, Bess ......- Pine Bluff 


ae Paragould 
Mineral Springs 
eeeeetoemeseen | SOCK ODS 


Coleman, Henry A. 
Coleman, Joe C. 
Coleman, Samuel Wallace 


Collman, Frederick Albert Hope 
Colquitt, Caryl... Grady 
Colvert, Clyde Cornelius. gle Mills 
Combs, Otto Clifford Fayetteville 
Compton, Agnes ..... atesville 
Compton, John Nye.. Little Rock 
Conley, Kate Elizabeth... 00 22S 0a sco corsa tcencemenseoweceaqarecae Paris 
Connell, DeBert W. .. Hot Springs 


..Chicago, Ill. 
....Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
.. Fayetteville 
.... Lowell 


Conner, Margaret .... 
eannet, Mary Eugenia . 
Cook, ‘Alice Virginia z 

Cook, Norris Alva... 

Coonfield, Ben Randolp : 
Corgan, Charles Howard. 
Corley, Powell R 


Corrin, George William Dak. 
Cotham, Edward Ralph ..-- Monticello 
Cotton, Ellen Grace .... Fayetteville 
Cotton, John Leonard 


Fayetteville 


Couch, Inez Alice......... olia 
Covey, Robert Edgar, J uren 
Cowling, Frances Warren. 

Cox, Hollace Lawton . ale 


Cox, Lydia Beatrice ... +33 
Cox, Thelma Catherine - rescott 
Crabaugh, Alfred Jackson.. . 
Craig, William Thomas 
Cravens, Wyatt Lamar = i 
Crawford, Roy Henry. ar tie kadelphia 
Creason, Willard Geo 
Creasy, Leonard S. 


Crenshaw, Alice . Fayetteville 


Cross, Robert Cec aldron 
Crossno, Ernest D. ---» Ozark 
Crozier, Cornelia ----- Fayetteville 
Crozier, Rachel F1 Fayetteville 


Croyle, Mrs. Francis CN ne ne Ra ae Fort Smith 
Cummings, Robert Pau ... Springdale 
Cunningham, Joe Andre see Clarksville 
Cunningham, Marcus Earl ------- Fayetteville 


Currie, Robert Frank, Jr... : civesesweneereeereeenes Crawfordsville 
Curry, Corliss Colby......... a ey te I) 
Curtis, Harry Burns... ~! Bentonville 


eee Fort Smith 
Wacass Dest: Tic w iets) ese A heey MA RET 
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Dake, Emily Biddie = aiot Springs 
Dalen the lies ce. ss Fort Smith 


Daniel, Charles William . Monticello 


Daniel, ohn W....... Prescott 
Daniel, Mary Ida. Fayetteville 
Daniel, Nellie May Fayetteville 
Davidson, Ruby Irene Fayetteville 
Davis, Halsell S. .... Anna, Tex. 
Davis, pera 1,0 Pea ace ea Rae ie nO Cl fen NC ACES Se MN oo Lowell 
Davis, Mozelle ........ Fayetteville 
Davis, Richard Harding ... Stamps 
Davis, Wade L. ............. A-F... . Stamps 
Deal, Phillip Lafayette . Lonoke 


Prairie Grove 


Dearing, Fay Kathleen 
-Prairie Grove 


Dearing, Grace Helen ... 


Deen, Knoble ............. JI ee penne orton NE ere PTE Paris 
Mempzey, Silas Ezra . .E-T. Russellville 
Derry, Louis Lee ........... -F. Paragould 
Dever, Lawrence Thomas . =F... 


“Muskogee, Okla. 
..Fort Smith 
Horatio 
“Little Rock 
-Longview, Tex. 
.. Bentonville 
. Nashville 


Dial, Chester William.......... 
Dickinson, George Wallace 
Dickinson, John Westrich 
Dickson, Elbert ................ 
Dickson, Price Addison 
Dildy, Carl Eunace ...... 


ROR ing 
pare so 


Dildy, Sims Goodlette . .. Hope 
Dinelly, Claire Deane ... J... ine Bluff 
Dixon, Edgar Franklin .E-F. ..Little Rock 
Dodson, Vernal ................ A-Sp. . Cincinnati 
Donaldson, Joy Kenneth . ‘Green Forest 
Doren, C. E, aes Tulsa, Okla. 
Dotson, Hazel “Marie ... ... Fayetteville 
Douglas, Thomas Greene 

Dowd, Willie J......... 

Dowell, A. Louese .. Fayetteville 
Downing, Norman Fayetteville 
Dozier, Charles Bingham Moro 


Dozier, Floyd Spivey..... .A-So. . Moro 


Drew, Elizabeth........... ... Texarkana 
Duff, William Herman... Plumerville 
Duffie, Marjorie Katherine Russellville 


nthe Pauli a. d g- : ... Malvern 


Duke, Lucille Caswell Waldron 
Dumas, Joseph E. El Dorado 
Dupras, Edmond.. Fayetteville 
Dupuy, Eva Arrington Marianna 
Dupuy, Virginia ............. Marianna 
Dupuy, Wilma Imogene Marianna 
verre lth deat Fayetteville 
Dyer, Walter Sherman . Fayetteville 
Earl, William Edwin ... Morrilton 
Earle, Mar Bayliss .. Fayetteville 
Earle, ph SNCS. Fayetteville 
Boast y VACHE Secs coc ccee Texarkana 
Rape Walter Eudora 
Eaton, Eva Frances ..... -F Fayetteville 
Eaton, J. Saba ..... S nwood, Tex. 
Edgar, Nobe ..... .. Newport 
Edler, Charles ..... ence, Mo. 
Edwards; Frances Sue Lonoke 

Edwards, Katherine Vi gi e, Okla. 
Elledge, Roberson Reaves... .. Brinkley 
Elliott, pean See Lewisville 
Elliott, Lloyd . ... Parks 
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Elliott, Marion Hanks 


Ellis, Charles Edmund .. ... Rogers 
Ellis, Mrs. Corinna Raidt Fayetteville 
Ellis, Edward Everette ... ¥e Fayetteville 
Ellis, Martha Belle ..... a Fayetteville 
Erickson, Elizabeth E.. Pa POE eae eee Rogers 
Eshelman, Helen Louise A-F... Fort Smith 
Eubanks, James Earl... Pe SEE ELS 8 FEES Garfield 
Evans, James Melroy... E-T Osage, Okla. 
Evans, William Clarence ........ Atkins 
Everett, Marian Louise. .. Gentry 
Fahy, Elmore Rowland ee Camden 
faisst, Bernard ........... A-So.. .... Benton 
Farmer, Archie Madison Asher, Okla. 
Farrington, John ...... one: ingfield, Mo. 
Farrior, Bonnie Le ille 
Field, Ernest James..... Little Rock 
Ferguson, Dorcas Catherine Russellville 
Ferguson, Charles Fleur .. .. Texarkana 
Ferguson, John Douglas Russellville 
Fields, Ben Wright........ Hot Sprin ae 
Fietz, Marcus Frederick. Heyes 
Files, Richard Malcolm.. I 

Fishback, William Meade.. Benmore 


Fisher, Alfred Ted..... Mh 3) MSIE STs Rogers 


Fitch, Earl Young . isle 
Fitch, Irma ...... Hindsville 
Fitch, Larkin . Hindsville 
Fitch, Margaret Corinne .. Texarkana 
Fleah, Arthur Berl....... E-F.... ... Fayetteville 
Fleak, Mabel Harris ------ Fayetteville 
Fleak, Roy Everett ..... ET ..Muskogee, oe 


Fletcher, Burrell Alexander. 0-0 snoenavssseonancnnsossessnvesescsoste u 
ci ..Little ek 
aa Fayetteville 


Folsom, Pat Hall. .. Heavener, Okla. 
Ford, Ralph Miller. é sssereveeeee Newport 
Ford, William M. . El Dorado, Okla. 
Forgy, Percy O'Dell. A= SOs seiesianstvicina neeacnteeg ep Dierks 
BU seats aimee Ga: - Richmond, Tex. 
Foster, Francis Cecil ....Little Rock 
Fox, Edwin Foster... cl ee Te A Berryville 
Franklin, Herman F. mn > ‘ort Worth, Tex. 
Frazier, Helen ... = cpaseseuecsabetsavecteetuetreaaee ee Ozark 
Frazier, Waldo ..... aoe Oza 
Fretwell, James Harro E-E. SES Le 
Fretwell, Thomas John - etta, Okla. 
Friend, Harold Lloyd..... ell, Okla. 
Fulbright, James William.. ayetteville 
Fulkerson, Stanley Dale -So... “Prairie Grove 
Fuller, Ishamel Worth . as = -Miami, Okla. 
Fuller, Se Josephine BE) os CS eI en Rr Ew 5 Waldron 
Futrall, Emily ... “ay Fayetteville 
Futrall, Helen ... ee *Paayould 
Futrell, Junius Byron . = 

Gaddy, Joseph Carroll. mar 
Gage, Jack John........... “Fayerteville 
Galloway, John Stanley - aducah, Tex. 
Gammill, Sterling Fay... .. Branch 
Gardner, Mallie Everett . Hamburg 
Gardner, Tom Sherwood .. ietta, Okla. 
Gardner, William Wesley Richmond 
Garlington, Arthur Roe Booneville 
Garner, Jean Kerstin... . ae Marvell 
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Garrett, Billy ....... = Altheimer 
Garrett, Willie St Altheimer 
Garrison, 


Garrison, 
Garrison, 
Garrison, Howard Lee. 
Garrison, Lowell ; 
Gatling, Mildred Earle. 


Gaston, Walter J.......... E-T. 

Geary, Charles Watson.. Ag-Si 

Geis, Peter H......... E-F. 0 
Gholson, Lloyd E-F. ayetteville 
Gholson, Roy ....... Ss E-F. .. Fayetteville 
Gibson, Crystal Jea -F. agoner, Okla. 


Nashville 
. Harris 

Springs 
. Fordyce 


Gibson, Gladys Evelyn .. 
Gibson, Julius Cummings.. 
Gibson, Newell Clarence 
Gibson, Sidney Jobe..... 
Gilbreath, C. Richard... 


Dn 


Bep>mbe> 
7h Creel 
om: 9 


Gilbrech, Raymond Al S Palmer 
Gilliam, William Norman.. TC DeQueen 
Gillespie, Hene ................ A-Sp. Osceola 
Gillespie, Mar Ag-So. ayetteville 
A-S Fayetteville 

Bentonville 

Evansville 

Marianna 

Morrilton 

Farmington 

Brinkley 

Grabiel, Richard .. .. Fayetteville 
Graham, Ruby Estelle. . Prairie Grove 
Graves, Guy Crowson shdown 


Greathouse, Margaret . 
Greene, Robert Alva 
Greenhaw, Don .... 
Greenhaw, Frank 
Greer, Clyde ... 

Greer, Thomas B 


Ridge 
Harrison 


Greer, Harold Pride -.... Horatio 
Gregory, Bryan Tru ayetteville 
Greig, Nita........... 


Van _ Buren 
Guthridge, Art : 
Hack, Charlie... 
Haigwood, Haz 
Hale, Grover C 


tonio, Tex. 


Hale, Walter Sam . Camden 
Hall, Claris G...... ittle Rock 
Hall, Lois Jewell. . Webb City 
Hall, Lonnie Elias Fayetteville 
Hall, Orville Jacklin . Springdale 
Hall, Robert Norton Eagle Mills 
Hall, Virginia ...... Fayetteville 
Halpine, Macomb .. : New York, N. Y. 
Hamilton james Norest: 20 eee A ge Recess gne eacccte recone Wynne 
Hamilton, James Norman : ..Pine Bluff 
Hammett, Thomas Edward - ..Calvin, Okla. 
Hancock, Doy Lee... -F. McAlester, Okla. 
Hanegan, Allie M. -F.. ee Hope 
Hanes, Hall W....... E-T.. Chicago, Il. 
Haney, Olen Knight. Le acc becbsactcctanees Sop tontecauc cceeuaa Aurora 
Hansard, Harry E... 


. Fayetteville 
. Denning 


Hardgrave, Aly Virginia 
Grady 


Hardin, Leo Jefferson 
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2 ee .. Fayetteville 
Hardy, Louise ................. a ee .. Monticello 
Harper, Clio Armitage a = -Little Rock 
Harrell, Jennie Lee... ra .... Tillar 


Harrington, Beth Lanore Ag- .. Fayetteville 
. Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
-Fort_Smith 


Harris, Elmer Ralph be ae .-... Piggott 
Harris, Fannie ........ = . Fayetteville 
Harris, Fred William Cotton Plant 
Harris, John B........ . Greenwood 


ohn 
Harris, May Belle. 
Harrison, Grace ........ 
Harrison, William Mace. 
Hass, Leyscial Verne.. 
Hatfield, Walter B 
Hathcock, Alfred ... 
Hathcock, Helen Lee... 
Hathcock, Preston Loyce . 
Haulum, Henry Ernest... -- Walnut Ridge 
Hawkins, Evelyn Byrd = --Fort Smith 
Hawkins, Walter Fay ..... ~K Bb - Charleston 


... Plumerville 

.. Fayetteville 
-Muskogee, Okla. 
.Grant City, Mo. 
...._ Paragould 
Fayetteville 
Locust Bayou 
. Fayetteville 


Hawthorne, Greene Bryan a ron 
Hayes, Brooks.. ..Hot Springs 
Haynes, Elmer... .. Charleston 
Haynie, Robert Bracy.. .- Texarkana 
Head, James DeKalb, Jr. . Texarkana 
Heerwagen, Margaret... Fayetteville 
Helltims;0 3s Wyn sreeeeeeee Grady 
Hemphill, John Anderson . Richmond 
Henbest, Lloyd George... Fayetteville 
Henry, Charles Doyle.. — Bearden 
Henry, Clara ............ - Lake Village 
Henry, James A., Jr. Little R 
Henry, Mabel ...... ... Helena 
Henry, Mildred .. .... Helena 
Hensley, Lucille Merlin. Okmulgee, Okla. 
Hereford, James Fletcher... Sesaqstioses .. Hope 
Herring, thleen... .. Warren 
Hess, Ewell........... -.- Batesville 
Hester, Lillian Irene. -. Fayetteville 
Heston, Emily Miriam... Fayetteville 
Hickey, Sibley Wayne.. .. Camden 
Hicks, Daisy Jean... ... Warren 
Hicks, Edwin Prentice ze Greenwood 
Hicks, Walter Edwin ..... 1) >) PSS SSS: a Warren 
Higgins, Midget Henrietta a ...DeValls Bluff 
Higgs, Bettie Jane.......... a .... Idabel, Okla. 
Hight, Ferree Brinton. = Arkansas City 
Hill, Earle A...... = c ...Coyle, Okla. 
Hinds, Hazel S... be sevsvenee ROGETS 
Hodges, Grace Edith. Westville, Okla. 
Holder, Nina ........... 


.----Little Rock 
Holderby, Zemerue........ - 
Hollabaugh, Cleveland B 
Holmes, Corinne.. 
Hon, Jackson ...... 
Hootin, George C. 
Hopkins, Charley 
Horstall; Frank) SAS 
Horsfall, James Gordon ......W....--.-----A- 
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Houston, Gaines Neely.. . ...Little Rock 
Howard, Isaac Wesley. AS] Tee nenttctcin eee asteenr acer Provo 
Howard, Jack Houston.. Mort, Tex. 
Hudgins, jenn Dengler A-J.... -Hot Springs 
TSE LUTTE MAUD PERTURB AN bY Ca aa an ec pr A et Gregory 


Huffman, Charles Franklin. 
Huggins, Margaret... 
Huggins, L. Gale.. 
Hughes, Frances .. 
Hughes, John Floyd.. 
Hull, William Leland. 
Hultsman, Juanita ....... 
Hunter, Joseph William 


Bentonville 
Fort Smith 
Fort Smith 
... Haynes . 
. Camden 


Husky, Lyman Theodore ..._ Prescott 
Hutcheson, Edwin .... Magnolia 
Hutcheson, May .. .. Magnolia 
Hvizdalek, Fred...... Fayetteville 
Ingels, Neil Barton.. Fort Smith 
Irby, Freeman Buckner.. . Newport 
Irby, Ruby Juanita... ‘ayetteville 


Jackson, George A = Monticello 
ackson, Beulah ..... “Muskogee, Okla. 
ackson, Charlotte May.. aN Gait ocuscteyscvasensescsphacteniasiorensenetis Rogers 
ackson, Corinne ......... Monticello 
acobs, Carthal Ptoyd = 
ames, Auldy R........ 
ames, Ruth. Virginia” 
qameron) Se William 


rene ee een RxD cvcncoceansassiksesnesstenseacsstecnerteseioon Gillham 
ss ° ‘hen -Sr. Fort Smith 
Tobe, Gist s Sptesveeccs ATC... Fort Smith 
Johns, vera MSL exh ss ayee ess ccctecaes cucteeece ss3t4k "ON nada denon sshorcacwcsssasy sieeve csstessaaevaseeon Paris 
ohnson, Allean Ament.. Foreman 
ORSON BEY atl <i. -ccscccseecaccncsecsecscacesntvente2=te a eosensasonsseeeseseoresssvassossneresrencrenereses Beebe 
ohnson, Florence Wealthy . Fayetteville 
ohnson, Joyce Winnifred Charleston 
ohnson, Mrs. Kepler ....... Little Rock 
ohnson, Maurean Mildred . Foreman 


ohnson, Oliver Kepler...... B-So... ‘Fayetteville 
ohnson, Rupert Price.. 7 . Fayetteville 


Ghnson, William: Albert... cceeePAt) wenenseconeensonecersesecsasesanensvarsanteoroes Lincoln 
Johnston, Jerome Babcock .Fort Smith 
ones, Abner Arthur... . Greenwood 
ones, Dorothy M. . Fayetteville 
pence: Gordy Monroe . F. ~ Junction City 
Jones, Henry Key.. Re .. Fayetteville 
ones, Leonila ... 0 ewes stn esirare Marshall 
ones, Quelma ... SOF -Sapulpa, Okla. 
ones, Robert Earl... -F. .. Fayetteville 
Jones, Zerma Kathleen -F. Sapulpa, Okla. 
TEEN Edythe Austin .. -F.. .. Fayetteville 
ordan, Frances Elizabet Sr ... Prescott 
ordan, Helen ........... -S . Prescott 
udy, Freida Grace d- Waldron 
jung, Mrs. A. E ae Springdale 
Karnes, Hazel ...... - est Fork 
ARERR Fr Omg ORCA KU ONY OX 5c cceccxcusescca otsesectrss uss \L Wrotiessescncscesesssssseatacepsscasecssearsogsss Pitkin 


ister, Okla. 
-Foransas, Tex. 
.. Fayetteville 


Karr, David L 
Kehoe, Arthur 
Keith, George I 
Kelley, Helen June ....Fort Smith 
Kelley, Pansy B..... ureka Springs 
Kennan, Clara Be sg OF UG feet peereten Parte Cores ere oe ogers 
Kemp, Bradford J..... .Sherman, 
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Home Address 
. Fayetteville 


Name 
Kennard, Eugenia 


Kennedy, Virgil Newton 0 ...Fort Smith 
Kennedy, William H...... McFerren 
Kent, Septimus Elmo. SSS ren Be See peer ore 
Kerr, Olive May... .. Fayettevill 
Key, Hugh B..... A-F.. . Henryetta, Okla, 
Keys, Glynn John. te ---..-. Malvern 


Kidd, Bonner Ray... 
Kight, Kenneth Kelso. 
Kilbourn, Garland Rex. 
Killian, Mary Lynn... 
Kimbro, Irwin ............ 
Kimbrought, Felix Albert. 


.. Malvern 
Bentonville 

ae Monticello 
Heavener, Okla. 
.. Dutch Mills 


Kindley, Genevieve... . Gravette 
King, Cyrus Miles... . Stuttgart 
King, Hallie Virginia Fayetteville 
King, Hattie Victoria.. ... Fayetteville 
King, John Garland.... Heber Springs 
Kirchoff, William F... . Parago 

Kirkpatrick, Insley Johnson . Summers 
MACHENS; “Bert, olen cecsennsnavepcecks cxtesedcctaeteee Pie etO omy reeeneend tees eee eee Waldo 
Kitchens, Margaret Thelma . Magnolia 
Kitchens, Stephen Bolivar ... .- Paragould 
Knapp, Bradford, Tr. - Fayetteville 
Knerr, Dorothy Dee. Fayetteville 
Koch, Marie ............. .. Carlisle 
Krone, Tim Manning. Fort Smith 
Kuhnert, Clara May. .. Springdale 


Kuykendall, J. Ray . 


Little Rock 
Kuykendall, L. Roy 


-Little Rock 


Kyles, Augusta J... . Fayetteville 
Lacy, Robert Thomas.. “50. Broken Bow, Okla. 
Ladd, Jimmie Stirman Ag-F. .. Fayetteville 
Lafferty, John Lewell Little Rock 


lambert, Carmen Pairlee. Charleston 
Lane, Myrle Frank.... sirevneaveduanernenstactenseaeccnserseperennnes Rogers 
Lane, William Lethel.. é ridgeport, Tex. 
Langford, Jack L... é weston rasenannrsesenevosssusasigeveasoiey Clarksville 
Lano, Ruth ........ Fa- Fayetteville 
Lashley, Paul L..... Texarkana 
Latimer, Farris Newton .. Corning 
Latto, Kenneth ............ d-P. .. Rogers 
Lauck, Chester Harris ee ena 
Lavendusky, Albert M...... T ernard, Tex. 
Laverty, Schuyler Cassleman. .. West Fork 
Iawson, Marvin ............. --. Imboden 
Leake, James Prentiss Junction City 
Lawson, Ernest ...... Scottsville 
Lee, Henry Kieffe. .. Eudora 
Leeper, Marvin Tidwe .. Benton 


Leflar, May ese eee a-F “Siloam S rings 


Lefores, William MeKinle yoscacsccceccssssero ANS Fires ceserveecsarssesepeae eres aw ntry 
Leighton, Neumon... .. Cotton Plant 
Lenon, Warren E.... Little Rock 
Leonard, Elston Stewart. Fayetteville 
Levi, Camille...........-........ -.. Nashville 
Lewis, Francis Claire Fayetteville 
Lewis, George Henry.. aaessesee Lamar 
Lewis, Helen .... Fayetteville 
Lewis, Herbert .. Fayetteville 
Liehbolt, Frederick Fayetteville 


Lighton, Peggy Sue.............. ... Fayetteville 
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Lincoln, Bert Hartzell .. Van Buren 
Lincoln, Lydia Elizabeth Van Buren 


Little, Marshall Manvill.. -) ON Eon ee ae te eI Bauxite 


Loda, Alfred Joseph.......... Camden 
Loudermilk, Ford Raphael. : --_ Judsonia 
Loyell, Lasco Gaines... -E-So. Springdale 
RO WEPRR OV a isc ceenc cre ce tsceces: . Greenwood 
Luck, Benjamin Dane, Jr.. ... Pine Bluff 
Lyles, John Stephen..... -E-So. .Wagoner, Okla. 
Lund, Carl Frederick. ..Red Oak, Okla. 
Lyon, William A...... CT ee en eee ee Camden 
Lynn, Joseph William.. E-T.. Bentonville 
Magers, Raymond Gabriel. “E-T.. Murchison, Tex. 


Magness, Guy Norton.. BO. ESF Say a eee ea arene a Lead Hill 
Mailer, James Imery. : Fort Smith 


Manning, John Eber .. S02 Rey ecctasea seateeeneiseevenseesastn pense Haynes 
Manning, William Henry . -E-T... . Brownwood, Tex. 


Marak, Charles Tom........ ABS Doth ss hy hae rec. azen 
Marks, Armand Morton .. Z i 

Marks, Neal....... 
Marsh, Neill C.. 
Marshall, Susan Etta. 


Kingsland 
Sese El Dorado 
.. College Station 


Martin, Curry Walter.. Newport 
Martin, Edgar Trantham .. Gentry 
Martin, Gilbert Henry Pine Bluff 
Martin, Harvey T..... .... Everton 
Martin, Katie Alline.... El Dorado 
Martindale, James Gossett. sce FLOPG 
Mason, Morris ........ ... Womble 
Mason, Ruric Coin.. Bentonville 
Matlock, Lucy Mae.. ...Fort Smith 
Matthews, Charlie M. Lake Village 


Matthews, Perry Eldridge . . Calico Rock 
Maxfield, Alice .... 

May, George....... . El Paso, Tex. 
Mayo, Margaret Sherwood.. Li 


Mays, Edward Duke .... . Marianna 
Mays, Lula Alma ....... . Fayetteville 
McClinton, Lela May.. . Fayetteville 


McAdams, Claude.......... 
McAdams, William Benton.. 
McAlister, Ma ...... 
McAllister, Max.. 
McCain, Hugh Mark. 
McCall, John Greenhaw.. 
McCarroll, Otto Greene.. 
McCarthy, Charles Lewis... ..Little Rock 
McCastlain, Maurice Sheppar : . Fayetteville 
McCatherine, Thelma ......... ; . Fayetteville 


Muskogee, Okla. 

.. Clifton, Tex. 
Fayetteville 
. Fayetteville 
Monticello 
... Marshall 
Little Rock 


PMG Gated ip tren ET ADO rb asc peas csccsas oa Ue wh pcsscccerscestacoupsesacnesocenessezecces Ratcliff 
EU NSLCAEYT hy 1 (7) US ot 8 Oe ire oer gE Or 15] DR nein DIRE een Oy Ratcliff 
McClelland, Roy ...! . Grand View 
McCloy, Clifford E. Monticello 
McCloy, Joe D......... 


..Monticello 
McColloch, Carrick L. 2 
McColloch, Laura Fran 
McCormack, Roland Edwin.. 
McCullough, William Glen. 


McCoy, Esther... yville, Kan. 


McDaniel, Aubr . Fayetteville 
McDonald, Angus FE . Fayetteville 
McDonald, DeKalb Lafay on City, 6 
McDonald, Louis Calvin.. Vinita, Okla. 
McDowell, Harry Bourne .. Little Rock 


List oF SrupENTSs ily 


Name Course Home Address 
McFarland, Tillman Russell................E-S0...2..cscee-e-e--- Nashville 
McGarry, William Thomas. .E-F. . Little Rock 
McGee, Borden Matthew E Handley, Tex. 
McGaugh, Etna ......... z ...- Decatur 
McGaugh, Louise A . Decatur 
McGhee, Ora ......... ... Piggott 
McGill, Annie Scott Chidester 
McGill, Robert Leighton.. Chidester 
McGuire, John Clifford... ... Piggott 
McHenry, Aliece Elizabeth. El Dorado 


McKechan, Sam Paris... 
McKissack, Gordon ... 
McKenzie, Arthur Ray... 
McKinnies, Henry Herman 


Hot Springs 
James, Tex. 
.. Booneville 
Paragould 


McKnight, R. B., Jr......... .. Parkin 
McLean, Sherod Wilmer.. .... Fordyce 
MecMullin, Harry Logan.. . Fayetteville 
McNair, Alice Elizabeth... . Fayetteville 
McNeil, William Arthur... ...Fort Smith 
McNutt, James Luther... Arkadelphia 
McPhetridge, Iris Louise Bentonville 
McRae, Hamilton Eugene. oH a cvmsnnasensneontstngeceees tess saoteerapa ae elena 
McRaven, Mullins ....... Little Rock 
MecWorkman; Holt a ccc cvseeeeneceseo te hss ee Gentry 
Meeks, Benjamin G. Arkansas City 
Mehafty, J. Pat........ Ww; ...Little Rock 
Mellor, Grace Elizabeth.. 1 Dorado 
Mendenhall, John Everett. McNeil 


Meriwether, William Winston. 
Metz, Leonard Henry......... 
Mhoon, Raymond Andrew.. 


Para ould 
rairie Grove 
. Fayetteville 


Mikler, Richard Crockett .. Magazine 
Milburn, Frank Herbert. . Fayetteville 
Miles, Gertrude Ellis ... . Fayetteville 
Miles, Merriam Lee... ..Fort_ Smith 


“Hot Springs 
..Wagoner, Okla. 
...Little Rock 


Miller, Amanda Harris. 
Miller, Howard ~........ 
Milliken, Alice Forbes 


Mills, Vernon Scott... . Stephens 
Milsap, Floyd Wesley Fort Smith 
Milwee; Blinor Wallace. cccic ese a ores sel ee Horatio 
Mitchamore, Clarence E. - -Brenhan, Tex. 
Moffitt, Hugh Price.......... . Fayetteville 
Montague, Katheryn Yates... ---Fort Smith 
Montgomery, Samuel Evander... Lewisville 


Moody, Terry Weaver... 5s eo, DeQueen 
Moore, Ivor Guinn... 
Moore, Berry Lec... te a 
Moore, Henderson Blackwood... -Sp. ... Osceola 


Moore, Samuel Howard ...... ...... Little Rock 
Moore, Thomas Lafayette _ Floresville, Tex. 
Morgan, Claud Cecil ..... -Winnfield, La. 


Morgan, David Chester. oR he Bon esses ssavsccte tects center Camden 
Morgan, Edward Jennings. = ts 2 
Morgensen, Glenn William. 


Morley, Clark Paul... ‘ort Smi 

Morgan, Velma Edna Fran Tulsa, Okla. 
Morris, . McCrory 
Morris, .... Newport 
Morris, ...Fort Smith 
Morris, Thelma ... Idabel, Okla. 


Morrison, Roma L... Jo Ed: .... Fayetteville 
Morton, Lock Dean... : ... Fayetteville 
: . Prairie Grove 
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Name Course Home Address 
Mosley, Mark Kimbrough....................... E-Sp.. .. Fordyce 
Moseley, Maurice Jackson.. ey (CRE tet eg Alma 
Mulkey, Mary Elise...... Nashville 
Mulrenin, Mary Cecilia. Fayetteville 
Murdock, Fred Horace. ... Fayetteville 
UME OM Vip ceG eee cree -F ancien City 
Muse, M. Preston, - unction City 
Nash, Richard Cole... We Rs neg oer a eo ws Jonesboro 
Neal, William Edward. Holly Grove 


Neaves, Merle John... 
Neel, James Howard..... 
Nettleship, Thelma Ernestine 
Newcam, Landram ......... 
Newman, Ruth Virginia 


ne 


Fayetteville 
eae Monette 
..Little Rock 


ada 


On: 'Os 

oi 9° 
i} 

: | 
n 
i) 
te 
5 
a 


E 

A 

E 
Nichols, Elmer Fred .. E- . Gillett 
Nichols, Earl Greer .... A- ... Ozark 
Norbury, Joe Bradford. A- Fayetteville 
Norris, James Oliver.. 1 NC) Ey ee a Mena 
Norris, Mary Virginia = ..Fort Smith 
Oakes, Algie Edgar....... Bentonville 
Oakley, Francille Batenburg. dp Serpe epee ee eee a Rogers 
Oakley, John Ferdinand... r Fayetteville 
Oakley, Margaret ........ -J.. Fayetteville 
O’Bar, Alfred Seth. eM Nesssdesacedemvancesseqecneecstithensseee Charleston 


O'Dell, Blanche Jane.. ..Muskogee, Okla. 


O'Keefe, Hugh Williams. Rca Ue edesemeevs cunceveescecssacesesesececes Fort Smith 
O'Kelly, Edwin............... S Blue Mountain 
O'Kelly, Orbie Adrain fae ee aN Little Rock 
Olin, John Frank........ Fayetteville 
O'Neill, Annie Ruth.. Reoavaureessswsschesoresdevereussreseystere Warren 
Osborne, Charles Alexander. ; Dallas, Tex. 


Osburn, Irvin Fischer....... 4 .-Paris, Tex. 
..Fort Smith 
..Little Rock 
Pine Bluff 


OWen pen atic yaslsth Oli ea ci hE Meee BNR LO saw cca agac scl ecmemeect ioe tiates me caceatey a est 
Owens, Margaret Amelia. Rogers 
OWenspe Mary ts cccccccsca2 Rogers 
Paddock, Charles Samuel ayetteville 
Paddock, Mary Grace ... Ed- Fayetteville 
Paine, Paul Adkins. o- Van Buren 
Paisley, Elizabeth ...... gy Fayetteville 
Paisley, William Merri Fayetteville 
Palmer, Aileen ............... -..Pine Bluff 
Palmer, Charles Edwin. -Vorona, Pa. 
ACH ED A WD WC secre estate cassettes PAS Opes ctacesaenn coeds petveineesscosesiinteen Marianna 


Pankhurst, Homer Searl... fs . Lafayette, Tex. 


Pankhurst, Mrs. Opal Judso ... Fayetteville 
Paris, Ray Hezekiah........ = ena 
Park, Lyndon Elizabeth Mena 
Parker, Curtis Lambert. Winthro 


Parker, John Nunn ....... “FE Fort Smit 
Parker, Sarah Frances . Fayetteville 
Parker, Thelma Icell - Fort Smith 
Parker, William M. .. 


< 
e 
o 
a 
s 

Es 


Parkes, Edmundson S Pine Bluff 
Parkinson, William “S$ Hazen 
Parks, Bryan ...... A-F Smith 
Parrish, Edwin A-Sr.. - Mena 
Parrish, Norman Alfr E-F Piggott 
Parsley, Joyce Uarda Ag. yetteville 
Parsley, Leola -F. . Rogers 
Pate, Adeline -S tle Rock 
Patterson, Spu =F... Blytheville 
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Name Home Address 
Paul, 
Paulk, Vera ..... --- FO! 
Pearce, Odessa... Magnolia 
Peay, Robert Hudso ..Little Rock 


Peck, Sam Julius..... A .-.. Magazine 
Pendergrass, John ... 5 i 


Peter; “Dheodore Edward......,..0 >... Eng-he ee Creigh 
Pettie, John Hawthorne ..Little Rock 
Pettigrew, Lucy Ervin .. Charleston 


Petty, Frances ....... Cin) ene ade a Mena 


Phelps, John Verno Brookland 
Philbeck, Kenneth W: Fayetteville 
Phillips, Ada.... Fayetteville 
Phillips, Clyde ... Texarkana 
Phillips, Earle Taylor Pine Bluff 
Phillips, Grace ...... Fayetteville 
Phillips, tT Ae Th Fayetteville 
Phillips, Ralph Waldo .. Rs ynne 
Pickel, Elbert Jefferson Fayetteville 
Pimm, Edna Marie... ashville 
Pinckney, Pembroke . Pine Bluff 
Pinkerton, Doris Anita Fayetteville 
Pinkerton,. Earle Irene.. Russellville 
Pinkerton, Guy William Fayetteville 
Pippen, Amma .. eber Springs 


Pitts, Albert -..... eavener, Okla. 


Pixley, William C. Mt. Enterprise, Tex. 


Plank Nellie) May in conscccpesccmctanascnsaseses A EO nen arp pesenssaeg pete eee oe ecatur 
Plunkett, Frances Martha. ort Smith 
Poe, McDonald . Waldron 
Poe, Sam Edgar .. .. Waldron 
Poe, Willie Edison P ... Waldron 
Polk, Walton Enem. é = -. Fai rertevate 
Pollock, Otto Gilbert... .. Holdenvill 

Pope, Mrs. Lorea Maxwell... Ut encsaecscesasccoenvoseressesnnveessnnncnerenesece “pone 
Porter, Lena Elsa....... : Prairie Grove 
Porter, PS ae Willie . -Prairie Grove 
Posey, Spencer Boyd Hot Springs 
Potter, Frances ....... = arren 
Powell, Myrtie Grace . .. Huttig 


Powell, Ruth ........... Ag- .. Texarkana 
i ... Fayetteville 
Eur kee Okla. 
Fayetteville 


Pratt, Vocile Manlove. 
Price, Marvine ...... 


Price, Mary Frances . A-So.. Little R 
Priddy, Julian Berri A-Sr.. .. Danville 
Prince, Glenn Wray... E-F. mden 
Proctor, Clifton Redd... S28 PS ES ee Hazen 
Pryor, Thomas Brady, Jr. A-F Fort Smith 
Ptak, Marie Alice... Ed-F.. Fayetteville 
Pugh, Bernice Opal A-So.. .- Fayetteville 
Pugh, James Wilkes A-So.. .. Fayetteville 
Purcell, John Junior.. A-F. .. Paragould 

urdy, Russell Tal E-So.. Fordyce 
Purifoy, Leslie <A....... A-So... ”. Chidester 
prailss William Sewell Ag-F. ..Fort Smith 

adican, Joe Glennon... E-So.. Fayetteville 
Ragsdale, Thomas Floyd. | oo] Pee eee ae Russellville 
Raidt, Simon J............... E- ..Oklahoma City, telecon 
Rainwater, Elmer Hubert. FS ee Sa Ae OE RE 
Raith, Mabel ...... A-So.. Taraceald 
Raith, Myrtle A-So. Paragould 
Ramsey, Warren A.. 


i 
ie 
i 

rf 
3 


Ramus, Royal Miller. 
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Name 
Randolph, William Bernard. 


Home Address 
Little Rock 


Ray, Geraldine Catherine Stuttgart 
Ray, Ralph Edward . Stuttgart 
Rea, John Theodore Van Buren 
Reagan, Rowena Est . Huttig 
Rebsamen, Lloyd M. ‘ort Smith 
Reed, Arthur Elmo.. .... Ratcliff 
Reeser, Gladys Ellen. Jacksonville 
Render, Francis Albe Fargo, Okla. 
Renfro, Elza ........... . Fayetteville 
Renner, Maurice . Fayetteville 
Rew Clover (Pearls lo ce SAN orcs seen aaa es Judsonia 
Rhoades, Margaret LaRue kmulgee, Okla. 
Rice, Alan Walker .. . Fayetteville 
Rice, Pauline ...... ..... Rogers 


Rich, Pattie Sue.. 
Richards, Margaret Josephine 


i Little Rock 
Richardson, Christine 


Walnut Ridge 


Richardson, Irene ........... .. McGehee 
Richardson, Junius Charles Paragould 

ieff, Thelma Kathryn... ¥ . Fayetteville 
Riner, Leo James......... Pine Bluff 
Ripley, Vincent Marsh . Sra . Fayetteville 
Ripley, Kenneth Clay ..... F . Fayetteville 
Robertson, James Leland.. Ae ree ee Piggott 
Robbins, Rector Allen. E -Telephone, Tex. 
Roberts, Theodore ..... = . Fayetteville 
Robinson, Charles Ulric. ---4\g- enterton 
Rodgers: Carlinwianien |. ae eet SA 8S Onsen a ee Gravette 
Rodgers, Joe K. ........... Be Konowa, Okla. 
Rodgers, Robbie Edna ss ... Gravette 
Rodgers, John Henry . A Gravette 
Rogers, Elizabeth .... : .. Piggott 
Rogers, Roger William } Fort Smith 
Rogers, Yandell ........... .. Rogers 
Roland, Thomas Warren A-So. Malvern 
Rood, Marjorie Jo.... .. Rogers 
Root, Duke Martin . Fayetteville 
ROGGE arOld el reas ee meee RY eg eae asec rec cras see Vale 
Rose, Billie ......... . Fayetteville 
Rose, Pauline Cory ... . Fayetteville 
Rosenbaum, Carl Augustus .-Little Rock 
Ross, Dewey Talbert .... . Fayetteville 
Ross, Fred George Carl ...Little Rock 
Rothrock, Mrs. Zelma.... ..Prairie Grove 
Rountree, Walter Preston .... Camden 
Rouw, Elsie Inez... Van Buren 
RowemGeciistherte te oa et Soe Dar te tee ee ee Lepanto 
Rowin, George Edwa Walnut Grove, Mo. 
_Ruble, Anna Agnes . Fayetteville 
Ruble, Leona Seamst Fayetteville 
Rucker, Hugh Walter Bauxite 
Rucker, Jefferson Davy: . Bauxite 
Ruckman, Charles .... . Fayetteville 
Rudolph, Marguerite Fayetteville 
Rudolph, Winifred Beth... . Fayetteville 
Ruppel, Helen Christine . Fayetteville 
Ruppels Margaret .......... . Fayetteville 
Rushing, Garland Stanley. . Chidester 
Russell, Andrew Jay . . Berryville 
Russell, Beula ......... .... Gravette 
Russell, Dilla Belle . Fayetteville 
Russell, Emily .... Pine Bluff 


Russell, Mettie .... . Fayetteville 
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Name Course Home Address 
Russe lit R086 ae scesersseseeerverreeerrerererrne UO s-weeeee Fayetteville 
Ratherford, Gladys Catherine. ae . Fayetteville 
Sadler, Ashton Gray........ Van Buren 


Sadler, Winifred! Howes Ae ee rented Paris 
Salyer, Robert H.... -Florence, Tex. 
Salyers, Ruth ......... ..Fort Smith 


wee SOArCY 
. Fayetteville 
. Fayetteville 


Samuelson, Grace L........ 
Sandford, Claude Herbert ... 
Sandford, Dorothy Nell — 


Sanford, Levings Foster. onticello 
Schaaf, Haseltine Paragould 
Schader, Fredericka Lyman. Little Rock 
Schilling, George Silas... Fayetteville 
Schmuck, Lydia Mae........ Little Rock 
Schoonover, William Jacob .. Pocahontas 
Schultz, James W....020...... Garvin, Okla. 
Schweer, Georgie . Hot Springs 
Scott, Carl M. .. Fayetteville 
Scott, Esther ...... onticello 
Scott, Frank Hammond . Monticello 
Sensing, Ruby Mae...... Fayetteville 
Senyard, Charles Earl ... Pine Bluff 
Senyard, William Howard .. -A- Pine Bluff 
Sessions, Will Anderson, Jr. LD ee ee Helena 


Sessums, Ernest Alexander. 
Shafer, Genevieve 0... 
Sharp, Lynn Lewis .. 
Sharp, Samuel Miles 


wes. Fayetteville 
.... Fayetteville 
Roe eee 


Shaw, Bruce! Holiman® 2220 AR- Rr Pine Bluff 
Shaw, Ernest Irwin ......-Hot Springs 
haw, Lawrence ...... Texarkana, Tex. 
Shearer, William Franci ENS D cwnsesescterenevosentecpetieck oes teceeiee Lincoln 
Shelton, George Gilbert... < ..---Paris, Tex. 
Shelley, Sebastian: Mawson.2.—E-)._ eee .. Midland 
Sheppard, Dorothy ..... ; . Fayetteville 


wee Russellville 
... Fayetteville 
edfield 


Shinn, Silas Emmett. 
Shirmer, Luther L._. 
Shope, Harlan Duncan 
Shores, Louise France: 
Shoup, Edmond Pound... 
Shuller, Benjamin Franklin... 
Shurley, Marion Irvin. 
Simmons, Erma ...... 
Simpson, John D 
Sims, Harry . 
Sims, Philip .- 
Sipe, Paul W: 
Sittel, Clementine 

Skelton, Helen ....... 
Slade, Milton Burke. 
Slaughter, Frances C 
Slaughter, apace Lee .. 
Slaughter, Vera Beuers 
Sloan, Vivian Inez 
Smead, Leonard 


. Fayetteville 
Junction City 
Fayetteville 
...... Portia 


Smith, Bonn Viola Fort Smith 
Smith, Brice Reyno ... Wynne 
Smith, Carl A . Fayetteville 
Smith, Clarence loam Springs 
Smith, Dewitt McKinley .... Luxora 
Smith, Douglas Omar .. Fort Smith 
Smith, Emory Charles > Paris, Tex. 
Smith, Frank Harold .. Fayetteville 
Smith, Forrest Aubrey ... = Se fi 
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Name Course Home Address 
Smith, Fred Alfred = ...... Springdale 
Smith, George Wilson .E- Canton, Okla. 
Smith, Irene ............ : Little Rock 
Smith, John Ira .... $EO-ST na cnesnennsesesnsonsssesoncsnedeencensonee Tyro 
Smith, J. Preston, Jr. . Fayetteville 
Smith, Lynn Luman .. .. Bergman 
Smith, Mac Clyde ...... Fayetteville 


Smith, Margaret Rose .- Little Rock 


Smith, Marguerite Blanche. A Little Rock 
Smith, Mary Bess .......... 3 i Fort Smith 
Smith, Mary Elizabeth TEL cont te ce Oe ‘aris 
Smith, Maude Lelia ..... .Ag- . Moscow 
Smith, Minor Wallace . :. ..E1] Dorado 
Smith, Olive Beatrice . -Fame, Okla. 


Smith, Ora .... 


Smith, Pearle Hamburg 
SPCRHATES Seyi, COL TE, ee Si a eiOE 5 cd [Se Ue eerie TT Tyro 
Smyer, Kathlyn Ivan.. Springdale 
Sorrels, William Gra a Bearden 
Spann, Edward ashom, Tex. 
Speer, Robert Lew . Fort Smith 
Spencer, Clara Dew .. Van Buren 
Spencer, George H ... Monticello 
Spradling, Mae eber Springs 
Spratt, Madge .. Fort Smith 
Spruell, Helen F Fort Smith 
Stanford, Malcolm F Fayetteville 
Stark, Martha Learlene -Neosho, Mo. 
Staton, William P... Falls, Tex. 
Stauber, Harvey V Carlisle 
Stearns, John T... yetteville 
Stevenson, Albert Little Rock 
Stevenson, James Anne .. an Buren 


Stewart, Jessie - ve Springs 
Stinson, wrence Wa -F . Fayetteville 


Stokes, Dixon Springdale 
Stone, Thomas Washington .. Waldron 
Storey, Frank Anderson.. Malvern 
Storey, Rudolph Ovey... .... Dierks 
Strange, Benjamin F.... -Spiro, Okla. 
Strickland, Floyd Milton ..Little Rock 
Strode, Florence .... . Bentonville 
Stroud, John Paul.. .. Oxford 
Stroupe, Dwight .... ...._ Paris 
Stubblefield, LaVern _.. . Fayetteville 
Stubblefield, Ralph Errol. . Fayetteville 
Stubblefield, William Hugh . . Fayetteville 
Such, Carl Emanuel... . Fayetteville 
Sugg, Barney Alga.. ... Bellville 


Sullivant, Mary Bob. ‘Ed-Sp.. .. Stephens 
Sutton, Lucille - . Little Rock 


Sutton, Mrs. Gladys Raymond Marianna 
SWAN Demicreene ete ee AMG ets Sele eS eee Swain 
Swartz, Joseph ..... . Fayetteville 


Swearingen, Guy Winburn : . ....Hot Springs 
Sweitzer, Paul Damon.... Shawnee, Okla. 
Swindler, Herbert Lee Muskogee, Okla. 
Swink, Loretta .... Fayetteville 
Swink, Ruth ..... . Fayetteville 
Sykes, Walter Madison. : 
Taggart, Helen Elizabeth 
Talbert, Lois Marion... 
Tatum, Lucian . 


Jonesboro 
Taylor, Ewell ... 


Slocomb 
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Name 


Taylor, James Thomas SS 
Taylor, Mary Virginia ... —Okmulgee, Okla. 
Tedford, Edith Elizabeth... ..-..-Little Rock 
Tennant, Frank .._...... E -Dallas, Tex. 
Teeter, Glynn Lewis : i 

Terral, Troy D. <I 
Terrell, Faye.......... = Paragould 
Terry, Dennie Bancroft ~ oe i soos Dallar 
Terry, Marjorie -Ed-F. ae etteville 


Home Address 
Sees eee CCIL 


Teter, Philip O..... atesville 
Thomas, Clyde Unger Berryville 
Thomas, Fay Minnie ....... .-- Benton 


Fa etteville 


es Wires 


Thomas, Minnie Magdalene 
Thomas, Travis Raye ........ 
Thomason, Samuel Arrelion.. 
Thompson, Elizabeth Florence . Fayetteville 
Thompson, Frank Earle .... -Little Rock 
Thompson, H. E., Jr........ IE Wagoner, Okla. 
Thompson, James Paul . Fayetteville 
Thrasher, Billie Bob .... -- Prescott 
Thrasher, Frances Mae Prescott 


Thrasher, Marvin J. ... .. Piggott 
Tibbets, Frances Louise ... Camden 
Tidball, Dabney Lee... Fayetteville 
Tidball, Paul Brandon . Fayetteville 
Tidball, Virginia . Fayetteville 
Toalson, Carl ....--- Corning 
Toaz, Mildred ‘Elizabeth. Fayetteville 
Todd, Warren Allen.. Springdale 
Tomek, Louis John... ... Cove 
Toney, Mary josephine ‘Pine Bluff 
Townsend, Wallace Hugh. Ae Bosses teen ee Mena 
Trice, Henry Harlan Paragould 
Trekell, Bess .... . Fayetteville 
Trumbo, Donald .--_ Muskogee 
Tuck, Delpha Elizabeth Bt Sse 
Tunnel], Lloyd. Ci... AT Cis sees eee 
Tunstill, Etheyle Rut Faycitevil le 
Turley, Frances Louise “Forrest City 
Turner, Horace 9 Ascii oe ee Lonoke 
Turner, Roger Emerson .. Fort Smith 
Uhl, Agnes Sue .... ~ Fayetteville 
Uhl, Edith .............. Fayetienile 
Umsted, ‘Elbert Owen-2..-2:2.23-_JASSo. oe eee Newp' 
Upchurch, Grace ...... ....Fort Soith 
Utley, Annie Marie .._ Paris 


Van Note, Carl Otis. T.. = SESToe 


Van Tuyl, Courtney Alexander. ex. 
Vestal, Mildred ..Little Rock 
Vick, John Marion... Fayetteville 
Vincenheller, Mary Virginia . Fayetteville 
Wade, Warren Benjamin. ogers 


Waits, Silas Lee....... . Page, Okla. 
Walborn, Fields H.. 
Walker, Aurelius Pete A- ne 
SWallcer; Brac Re co oes eS ase eaeeae ec ctreonee teens arble 
Walker, James Oval . E 
Walker, James Dougla 
Wal re Back 
a arry Boy in. 
Wallace, Jack Kelso. 
Walt, Martain Lee. 
Ward, Darrell Ocie .. 
Ward, Irene Bateman .. 
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Name Home Address 
Ward, John .. Fayetteville 
Ware, Geor el Whitaker 2 vesque 
Ware, J. Allen .......... . Fayetteville 

are, Masimillian = ....Pine Bluff 
Warner, Thomas Deane. - Jonesboro 
Watkins, Edward William Sih i paseevnt erxpondatscnswathcoredectoteasesecceconees Mena 
Watson, Agnes .............. A: Jonesboro 


Watson, Eugene Hal . Okmulgee, Okla. 
VEO’ Grace Hazeltine w ) wetacasYestouss cess guccswecsstuseismae Fayetteville 

Ney, Alene Beall! 22.) - Muskogee, Okla. 
Welch, Charles Morris -F ..Little Rock 
Wells, John Fenton......... ...Little Rock 
Welborn, William Arnold. Frederick, Okla. 


Weniger, Leona’ -...........0:.00.023. CH, ios stctescsssndisyssctacendessceenscen Little Rock 
Westpheling, Mary Elizabeth. Fayetteville 
Whaley, ‘Adelia .................. : .. McNeil 
Whaley, Arlie Thurber . y; .. McNeil 
Wharton, Carroll Mays . El] Dorado 
Wharton, open Hugh ... El Dorado 
Wheeler, Chal Spencer . Little Rock 
Wheeler, Flora Parks Warren 
Wherry, Mittie ............ Little Rock 
Whitaker, Gilbert Riley. S: tilwell, Okla. 
Whitcomb, Beulah Irene. Fayetteville 
hite, Edwin Dean .... ‘Stilwell, Okla. 
White, Herman Samuel Charleston 
White, Hugh Hays ...... Houston, Tex. 
... Monticello 


White, yoke Wilfred 


White, Lois .... Paris 
White, Nathan Mass. 
White, Otto .... = Paeteenile 
DVI Fe NER aI pW EL OM AI omc. nsccsecst casas NM cccssssssattponesecpetzssesetencreovseeees Newport 


tilwell, Okla. 
Jumbo, Okla. 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Whiteside, Leight 
Whitford, Carrie ... 
Whitford, Nellie M 


Whitlow, George Samuel . Hamburg 
Whitmarsh, Fred Stiles Fort Smith 
Whitsitt, Nelson E Paragould 
Whitten, Robert V Paris, Tex. 
Wilbourn, Franklin Euin. Paragould 
Wilkin, Charlie Robert Valls 
Winkelman, Charlie Da 


. Fayetteville 
... Womble 
Rosboro 


Williams, Carl .......... 
Williams, Cecil W. . 


Williams, Garnet Allen . Fort Smith 
Williams, Hugh ............... See teeter tain Ron precierecmeers .. Elkins 
Williams, pane Spencer Paragould 
Williams, la: . Fayetteville 
Williams, Marjorie. ..Fort Smith 
Williams, Ray Edwin .. Fort Smith 


Williams, Taylor Thomas . Jacksonport 
Williams, Tom Littleton - Mangum, a 
RW illite mist Wexn Orn noses pee na, eee Bas J et Ne es Ne areola Ida 
Williams, Virgil  ...... ts Ida 
Williford, Tokai Herndon .. Rison 
Wilson, Charley Morrow . - Fayetteville 
Wilson, Evelyn Louise . Russellville 


Wilson, Hudson H. Magnolia 
Wilson, Rare Soe . Fa etteville 
Wilson, Osie W. ... arrison 
Wilson, William fp aadneds 2 Fayetteville 
WAT RU Kee Betty. LCC re vccecec tare NCH inn, nanan eee pikgabenacteecnces Morrilton 


Witcher, Ruth mnitenrrannl ay ctteville 
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Name 


Witty, Roy Eldo 
Wolf, Artemus Ford 
Wolf, George David 
Wolf, Ruth ...0W...... 
Wolfenbarger, Ruby May.. 
Womble, Walton Eugene.. 
Wood, H 
Wood, Lake Jewell ... 
Wood, Maurice Freman 
Wood, Nora Lee ...!............ 
Wood, Stanley Hammock 
Woodall, Frank: 20.200.5...:. 
Woodyard, William Henry Lee 
Word, Orville Charles... 
Wyers, Robert Edwin.. 
Wylie, Richard ........... 
Wyman, Marjorie Lucille. 
Zachry, Bonnie ........ 
Zachry, Nell Steele 
Zinn, Grover A,........... 
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Home Address 


Fayetteville 
.. Fayetteville 
... Fayetteville 
. Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Soke Womble 
Mammoth Spring 

acess Mena 
. Paragould 
Arkadelphia 
— Tillar 
-Little Rock 
.. Judsonia 
.Fort Smith 


SUMMER SESSION, 1922 


*Graduate Students 


Aaron, Rosa Ellen Springdale 
Albright, Spencer Delancey 


Fayetteville 
Allen, one Edna ope 
Amis, William Fordyce 
Anderson, Homer L. Paraloma 


Andrews, Donald Calhoun 

Fort Smith 
Andrews, John White Fort Smith 
Andrews, Mary Olive Cotton Plant 
Appleby, Jack Fayetteville 
Arnold, Zoe Emily Hot Spans 
Askew, Bettie Fayetteville 
Askew, Margaret Fayetteville 
Atkinson, Mary Alzira Berryville 
Atkinson, Minnie Clare Berryville 


Austin, Ida DeQueen 
Austin, Robert Louis zark 
Babb, Bernice Fort Smith 
Baggett, Della Brinkle 
Baker, Goldie Cane Hill 
Baker, Louise Lewisville 
Baker, Mrs. Selma Russellville 
Bandy, Cora Lockesburg 
Barham, Edna Lee Stamps 
Barham, William Calvin _ Prescott 
Barnes, Miss Tommie Batesville 
Barnes, Vida Batesville 
Barnett, Helen Frances 
Fayetteville 
Barrett, Clarice Lillian Des Arc 


Barron, Cloma G. Friendship, La. 


Barron, Mattie L. Saline, La. 
Bass, Mabel Carr Little Rock 
Bassett, Hattie Walnut Ridge 
Bates, T. L. Fayetteville 
Bays, Vera Lou amburg 


Beard, Charles Earl 
Beck, Ethel 


Fort Smith 
Washington 
Beasley, Lottie Graham _ Lancaster 
Berry, Lois Katherine Fayetteville 


Cotter 


Billingsley, Billie 4 
i Fayetteville 


Black, Lois 
Blackbourne, Corralee 
Jefferson, Tex. 


Blair, Floy onway 
Blair, Robert E. Van Buren 
Blakemore, Eva Mae Springdale 


Blanshard, Virgina Mary evil 
‘ayetteville 


Blaylock, Thomas F. 
South Fort Smith 
Bledsoe, Jonnie Bernice 


Little Rock 
"Blodgett, George Frank . 

Jacksonville 
Bobo, Ethel Pine Bluff 
Bogard, Elinor Jeanette Earle 
Bogart, Josephine Earle 
Bollenbacher, Mrs. Nellie 

Fayetteville 
*Bond, G. W. ummers 
Booker, Jack Fort Smith 
Boone, Anna Seale Earle 
Boone, Nora Alice Elkins 
Boone, Olive Elkins 
Boughton, Georgia Greer 

Little Rock 
Bowen, Alice Rogers 
Boyd, Fred Tyronza 
*Rradley, James Jonesboro 
Brandon, Gertrude Mena 


Brandstetter, Mrs. Mabel 
Southwest City, Mo. 
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Brandstetter, Ward G. 

Southwest City, Mo. 
*Brandstetter, William George 

Southwest City, Mo. 
Brannan, Katherine Texarkana 
Branscum, Mary Esther Berryville 
Brasher, Beryl Hey 

Houston, Tex. 


Briggs, Bryant H. Booneville 
Bright, V. S Fountain Hill 
Brooks, Miss Alta Russellville 


Walnut Grove 
Walnut Grove 
Prairie Grove 
Cane Hill 
Grannis 
Fayetteville 


Brown, Lenore N. 
Brown, Mazillah 
Brunk, Clifford 
Brunk, Edythe M. 
Bryant, Andrew J. 
Bryant, Grace D. 
Buchanan, Betty Velma 

Prairie Grove 


Buell, Etta Belle Fort Smith 
Buell, Rosalind Fort Smith 
Bunch, Ernest Kingston 
Burks, Henry J. Rogers 
Burnett, Lorena Dardanelle 
Burns, Lucille Hot Springs 
Byrd, Carroll Erby Tillar 
Byrd, Sam Fayetteville 
Byrd, Mrs. Sam Fayetteville 
Campbell, John M. Fayetteville 
Campbell, Kate Cate Van Buren 
Cardwell, Lillian Mary ohnson 
Cardwell, Pearl ohnson 
Carmical, Eleanor B. Monticello 


Carnahan, Mabel M. Prairie Grove 


Carnog, Ethel Charleston 
Carter, Margaret Fayetteville 
Carter, Mildred Helena 
Catts, Mary Washington 
Caudle, Juanita Pitkin 


Chandler, Florence Clyde 


Fayetteville 
Chandler, Pats Stamps 
Cheatham, Andy R. Stephens 
Clark, Alverne Van Buren 
Clark, Howard R. Springdale 
Clark, Lake Fayetteville 
Clark, Lillian Fort Smith 
Clark, Lina Pearl Goshen 
Cobb, Bess Fayetteville 
Cobb, Jessie Ray Fayetteville 
Coffey, Ruby Frances Fayetteville 
Collamore, L, J. Little Rock 
Collum, Walter C. Alma 
Colvert, Clyde C. Eagle Mills 
Colvert, Osie H. Eagle Mills 
Colvin, Allie Mae Warren 


Compton, Lillian Eleanor Rogers 
Compton, Willie Letitia Batesville 
Conoway, Velma _L. Rogers 
Connelly, Delta R. 

New England, N. D. 
Cook, word R. Prairie Grove 
Cooper, Mary Rebecca 


Copeland, Edith G. 
Cotton, Ellen Grace 


amrock, La. 
Jonesboro 
Dardanelle 
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Cotton, John Leonard Dardanelle 
Couch, Mrs. G. H. Fayetteville 
Coventon, Bessie M. Oakland 


Cowling, Zoe Fielding _Texarkana 


*Cox, Crichton D. Farmington 
Cox, Pearl Ray Farmington 
Cox, Vera Louise Fayetteville 
Craig, William Thomas Milner 
Crenshaw, Alice Fayetteville 


Criswell, Harold Paul 

Haskell, Okla. 
Criswell, Mabel Joyce 

Haskell, Okla. 
Criswell, Willie Sam 

Haskell, Okla. 


Crocker, Helen Lewisville 


Crocker, Mrs. M. B. Lewisville 
Croom, Mally Lane Fort Smith 
Crossno, Ernest D. Ozark 


Crowder, Margaret Keith 


Carthage, Mo. 

Crozier, Rachel F. Fayetteville 
Cumming, Aimes Alice 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Monticello 


Curry, Corliss 
Fayetteville 


Dailey, Ozie L. 
Daley, Lelia Texarkana, Tex. 
Daniels, Walter E. Little Rock 
Danner, Hattie Elizabeth 


Fort Smith 
Danner, Hilda Deen Fort Smith 
Davis, Carl Gay Fayetteville 
Davis, Caroline L. Guthrie, Okla. 
Davis, Fern Blanche Mansfield 
Davis, Mrs. George Lake Village 


Davis, Mary Gertrude Elm Springs 
Davis, Mozella Fayetteville 
Davis, Winifred Edna 


Guthrie, Okla. 
Davison, Mrs. Lela Little Rock 
Dean, Isabelle M. Portland 
Deaver, Mary Putnam Springdale 
Dedman, Ethel Fort Smith 
Deen, Margie Lola Fayetteville 
Dever, Zetta Fayetteville 


Dial, Charles M. Holly Grove 
Dickson, Kyle Wilmar 
Dildy, Jewell Nashville 
Dixon, Mary Lincoln 


Dodson, Vernal Louise Cincinnati 
Donaldson, Joy Kenneth 
Green Forest 


Dotson, Ethel Fayetteville 
Dotson, Hazel Marie Fayetteville 
Dotson, Katie Ella Fayetteville 
Douglas, Henrietta Springtown 
Drake, Doris Fayetteville 
Dritt, Dell D. Lockesburg 
Duke, Mamie Lucille Crossett 
Duncan, Chlora Leachville 


Dye, Glen Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Dyer, Ruth Fayetteville 
Eiland, Eva Calley Hazen 
Ellis, Mrs. Corinna R 


Fayetteville 
Ellis, Alma L. Fayetteville 


List or SrupENTS 


“Ellis, James F. 
Elliott, Pauline : 
Ellis, Martha Belle Fayetteville 
Evans, Georgia Edna Hot Springs 
Ewart, Elsie A. West Helena 


Fayetteville 
Wheeler 


Ewart, James B. Booneville 
Eyer, Martha Lou DeQueen 
Faisst, Bernard enton 
Falls, Sue Vian, Okla. 
Farley, Grace Rogers 
Farmer, Rusha Fayetteville 
Farrar, Hazel Lenora Thornton 


Fawbush, Myrtle Amanda F 
Sulphur City 
Ferguson, Sister Angela 


Fayetteville 
Fietz, Rozella Mary Fayetteville 
Fish, Amy tar City 
Foley. Ralph Fayetteville 
Fox, Edwin Walker erryville 
Frazier, Creta Oral Summers 
Frazier, Helen Ozark 
Vrazier, Ollie May Ozark 
Freeman, Edward H. Mena 
Fry, Clifford Berryville 
Fry, Mrs. Thela Berryville 
Frye, Dorcas Rosboro 
Furlow, Idelle Ashdown 
Furlow, Lucy T. Ashdown 
Furlow, Vesta Chester 
Furr, I. Beatrice Arkansas City 
Futrall, Alma Marianna 


Gardner, Mrs. E. P. 
League City, Tex. 
Gardner, Minnie Belle Hamburg 
Gareissen, Marietta Cobb 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Garrett, Florence Eugenia 
Van Buren 
Garrison, Albert Henley St. Joe 
Garrison, Esta Viola Fayetteville 
Garrison, Thelma Desiree 
Fayetteville 


*Ceary, Riley W Henderson 
Gelling, James C. Springdale 
Gillespie, Idella Olvey 
Givens, Maureen Simsboro, La. 
Gladney, Donald W. Lewisville 
Gladney, Mrs. D. W. Lewisville 


Glidewell, Mrs. Naomi T. Lincoln 
Gollaher, Pearl Gladys Fayetteville 
Gordon, Florence Gladys 


Little Rock 
Gore, Ulys Roy Farmington 
Goza, L. M. Arkadelphia 
Graham, Anna L. Alba, Tex. 


Graham, Ruby Prairie Grove 
Grammer, Mina Leone 

Raleigh, Tenn. 
Graves, Leda pringdale 


Gray, Josie Fern Judsonia 
Griffin, Beulah Clair Carlisle 
Haigwood, Hazel Clarksville 
Hale, Alfred Clay Athens 
Hale, Elizabeth Prescott 


Hale, Ethel Elvira Prairie Grove 
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Hall, Martha Virginia DeWitt 
Hamilton, Sarah rena 

Evening Shade 
Hanks, Ora Joe Fohnson 


Hankins, Essie Ogden 


Hanna, Mrs. Myrtle Fayetteville 
Hardgrove, Loriene zar 
*Hardin, L. Jeanne Fayetteville 


Hardy, Madeline Anna 
Southwest City, Mo. 
Harp, Elizabeth Pitkin 
Harp, Pearl West Fork 
Harris, Alma Lynette Wilmar 
Harris, Esther Durham 
Harrison, William Mace 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Hawkins, Marcus L. Parkdale 
Hays, Oren Lee Russellville 
Hedrick, Gideon E. oplin, Mo. 
Heffelfinger, Eunice 


Greenland 
Hendrey, Waldersee B. Bigelow 
Henry, Mabel Lola Fayetteville 


Henson, Louis Emerson Springdale 
Hermance, Albert Howar: 
Springdale 
Hester, Lillian Irene 
Cleburne, Tex. 


Hicks, Olive Pansy Greenwood 
Hicks, Walter Edwin Warren 
Hight, Jack Fayetteville 
Hill, Mrs. James R. Horatio 
Hill, Martha Prairie Grove 
Hill, W. S. Greenland 


Hilton, Lilben L. Siloam Springs 
Hix, Wilbur Allen Sapulpa, Okla. 
Hobb, Alice Ellen Schaber 


Hoeltzel, Pauline R. Little Roc 

Holcomb, Mary E. Fayetteville 
Holderby, Richard H. Newark 
Hollingshead, Maud D Carlisle 
Holmes, Isaac W. Richmond 


Holt, Thelma Earle 
Hon, Daniel Gaines Fort Smith 
Hooks, Zola Irene Lucy, Tenn. 
Hopper, Jack R. Fayetteville 
Horsfall, James Gordon Monticello 
Howard, Vergie M 

Mineral Springs 
Hubbard Clara Belle Bellefonte 
Hubbard, Minnie Clair Fort Smith 
Huddleston, Vere L. Hot Springs 
Hudson, Etta Garlington England 
Huggins, L. Gale Fort Smith 
Huggins, Margaret Frances 

Fort Smith 

Ingram, Mercer Thomas 


Mart, Tex. 
Irby, Annie C Wesson 
“Irby, Nolen M. Blue Mountain 
Irion, Mary Clint Shrevesport, La. 
Irvin, Mary A. Siloam Sprin; 
Ivey, Nellie M. Springdale 
ackson, Ocie Lincoln 
ames, Louise Katherine Conway 
ames, Ruth Virginia Van Buren 
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effery, Nina Fayetteville 
effery, Vogel. Fort Smith 
ester, Marjorie Louise Texarkana 


ewell, Margaret E. Fayetteville 
ohnson, F. Wealthy Fayetteville 
ohnson, yeyes W. Charleston 
*Johnson, Marvin D. Waldo 


ohnson, Otis A. 
Southwest City, Mo. 


Johnson, Pat Fayetteville 
ohnson, Pearl Charleston 
ohnston, Sara Bess Jonesboro 
ones, Osie Osburn 
ones, Prudence Summers 
ones, Thelma Elkins 
ordan, Kara Fayetteville 
*Jordan, Pauline Little Rock 
ory, Sam Eureka Springs 
ennan, Clara B. Rogers 
Kennedy, Dale E. Waldo 
Kennedy, Harvey Wm. Waldo 
Kern, Olive Freda Springdale 
Kimbro, John Homer Tillar 


Kimbrough, Felix Albert 


Dutch Mills 
Kirksey, Birch L. 


Best Water 
Lambert, Katherine West Fork 


Latimer, Farris Newton Corning 
Lawson, E. Gertrude Little Rock 
Leach, Velma Hope Lincoln 
Lee, Marjorie Summers 
Lee, Martha Malvern 
Leighton, Newman Cotton Plant 
Leonard, Elston S. Fayetteville 
Leslie, Mrs. R. Elberd eQueen 
Lewis, Dena Van Buren 
Liebolt, Frederick L. Fayetteville 


Van Buren 
Van Buren 


Lincoln, Bert H. 
Lincoln, Lydia E. 


Little, Hattie Aileen Pine Bluff 
Lloyd Elsie ‘ Sitka 
Locks, Will Mott Richmond 
Long, Jewell Fayetteville 
Long, Mabel Juanita Rudy 
Longino, Fanny B. Fayetteville 


Look, Mrs. Laura Read _ 
Panama City, Fla. 
Lovell, Eunice Springdale 
Lowe, Katherine Fayetteville 
McAdams, Marguerite H. ; 
Fayetteville 
McCarrell, Elizabeth L. 
Van_ Buren 
McClendon, Christina Hot Springs 
McCowen, Dora Elizabeth 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


McCreight, Mrs. Louise rinkley 
McCullough, O. E. Batesville 
McFarland, Tillman R. Nashville 
McHenry, Edith Jane Rogers 
McIntruff, Edith Ellen _ Nashville 


*McKinley, Howard W. Fayetteville 
McKinley, Lotta B. Fayetteville 
McKinnies, Edith Burgess 

Hot Springs 


McLendon, Pauline Little Rock 
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MeMullin, Harry Logan 
: Marble City, Okla. 


MeNairy, Bobbie Lee Batesville 
McNairy Mrs. Corinne Batesville 
McNairy, Marcus Batesville 
McWhorter, Josie Bentonville 


Mallard, Dorothy Western Grove 
Mallard, Wm. Burnett 

Western Grove 
Mallard, Mrs. W. B. 


Western Grove 
Manees, Edward O. 
North Little Rock 
Marquees, Manning 
Siloam Springs 


Martin, Donna M Fayetteville 
Martin, Gilbert H. Pine Bluff 
“Martin, ieee E Pine Bluff 
Martin, Kate Claire Little Rock 
Martin, Lillian Danville 
Martindale, Venus Nashville 


Mason, Arthur Dixon Fort Smith 
Mathews, Louis Newton Lewisville 


Matthews, Justin Little Rock 
Mayes, Wm. E. Lincoln 
Mayo, Alma Willie Greenwood 
Merrill, Pierce Kelton Conwa 
Miller, Conrow R Cane Hill 


Miller, Richard W. 
Millsap, Lois 
Milsap, Winnie J. 
Mills, Mrs. R. C. 
Misenhimer, Vera 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Sallisaw, Okla. 
Clarksville 


Mitchell, Mrs, J. S. Brinkley 
Montgomery, Leona Bee _ Horatio 
Moody, Mollie Blackton 
Moore, John David Huntington 


Moore, Margaret Anne 
Siloam Springs 
Fayetteville 
Lamar 
Van Buren 


Moore, Nannie May 
Moreland, Icy 
Morelock, Mabel 
Morton, Janey Lou 
Lancaster, Tex. 
Moser, Kate _ Jesup 
Mott, Albert Sarcoxie, Mo. 
Mott, Lilla Ann _Sarcoxie, Mo. 
Mulrenin, Mary Cecilia : 
Fayetteville 
Murphy, Nelle Mountain View 
Musselman, John C. Springdale 
Nation, Dorothy Elizabeth 


Have 
Neal, Martha Eva Fayetteville 
Neal, Monroe Holly Grove 
Neal, Oliver earden 
Nesbitt, Edna L. Blevins 
Nicholson, James Wm. Cane Hill 
Nimmo, Elyria G. 

Mountain Home 
Norman, Villa Bentonville 
Norton, Anna R. Hone 
Nott, Cecil Fayetteville 
Nott, Leona Winslow 
Nulph, Agnes Fort Smith 
Nulph, Anna L Fort Smith 
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Oakley Francile B. Rogers 
Oakley, Margaret Fayetteville 
Ogilvie, Amy Estelle Harmony 


O'Kelly, R. Edwin Blue Mountain 


Orton, Pearle Anne Ashdown 
Osborn, Bertha Marie Rogers 
Ottinger, Flora Pfeiffer 
Owen, Della Waldo 
Paddock, Charles S. Fayetteville 


Paddock, Mary Grace_ Fayetteville 


Page, Maye Sulphur Rock 

Panich, David D. Marianna 

Pankhurst, Mrs. Opal J. ; 
Fayetteville 


Parsons, Katherine R. Texarkana 
Parsons, Sadie L. 

Kansas City, Kan. 
Paschall, Nannie Ray Dallas, Tex. 
Pate, Adeline Little Rock 
Patterson, Mrs. Norris A. 


Little Rock 
Pattillo, Jean C. Nash, Tex. 
Pattillo, Stuart S. Fordyce 
Payne, Allen Fayetteville 
Payne, Etta D. Okmulgee, Okla. 
Peachey, Albert Prescott 
Pelfrey, Mrs. J. H. Lincoln 
Perry, Lela Anna Little Rock 
Perry, Winnie A. Richmond 
Philbeck, Kenneth Fayetteville 
Phillips, Mrs. Naomi G 
: Hot Springs 
Phipps, Virginia Fayetteville 


Phipps, Mrs. Wm. Elmer 


Clarendon 
Phipps, W. E. Clarendon 
Pickel, Frank W. Fayetteville 
Pickens, Thelma Batesville 


Fayetteville 


Pinkerton, Ruby AE i 
Ww. Fayetteville 


Pinkerton, Guy 


Poe, Sam E. aldron 
Poe, William Waldron 
Pollard, Lorraine Houston, Tex. 
Pool, Delmar Texarkana 
Potts, Annie Lockesburg 


Powell, Mrs. George W. 
Fayetteville 


Presley, Opal Deene Wattensaw 


Priddy, Julian Buril Danyille 
Pugh, Katie Brinkley 
Purcelly, Bess C. Batesville 
Pyeatt, Madge Lee Summers 
Rambo, William W. Alston 


Ramsey, Gayle i 
Ramsey, Leveta Sulphur City 
Ramsey, Virgil Sulphur City 
Rankin, Clyde E. Jonesboro 


Sulphur City 


*Rankin, Richard C. onesboro 
Rankin, Edna Loraine Springdale 
Read, Henry C. Fort Smith 


Redfern, Sammie L. Stuttgart 
Reed, Mrs, Alta A. Cane Hill 
Reed, Ollie M. Springdale 
Reed, Ruth Springdale 
Renner, Maurice Fayetteville 
Renner, Welton Fayetteville 
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Richards, Sydney Allen Greenwood 
Ripley, Vincent M. Fayetteville 
Roberts, Georgia M. Conway 
Robinson, Chloera M. 

Centralia, Okla. 


Robinson, Nora L. West Fork 
Robinson, Robert C. Fayetteville 
Rodgers, Carlin Lanier Gravette 
Roney, Nannie May Pine Bluff 
Root, Duke Martin Fayetteville 


Ruppel, Helen Christine 


Fayetteville 
Rush, Kezziah Laverna Winslow 
Russell, Dila Fayetteville 
Rutherford, Gladys C reenland 
Sadley, Grace Estelle Van Buren 
Sanders, D. Fayetteville 
Sanderson, Shelley Texarkana 
Saylors, Mrs. Victoria P, Dota 
Scarborough, Wm. F. DeQueen 
Scherder, Sister Cyrilla 

Fayetteville 
Scherry, Nannie M. Fort Smith 
Scisson, Burke Elaine 
Scott. Alta E. Garfield 
Scott, Bettie R. Stroud, Okla. 
Scott, Caroline Prescott 


Scott, Emma Margaret Little Rock 


Sedwick, Bess Fayetteville 
Sensabaugh, Willie A. Pfeiffer 
Sharrock, Clyde R. Prairie Grove 
Shaw, Bettie Bethesda 


Sherwin, Marjorie 
golphur Springs, Tex. 


Shoptaw, DeLois Russellville 
Simmons, Roas Ione Urbana 
Simmons, S. Vivian Urbana 
Sims, Ora V. Pecan Point 
Singleton, Mary E. Fort Smith 


Skelton, Doran 


Hazel Valley 
Skelton, Evert 


Hazel Valley 


Slagle, W. F. Everton 
Slaughter, Vera B. Fayetteville 
Smith, Annie ummers 
Smith, Aura Kansas City, Kan. 
*Smith, pate Le Springdale 
Smith, Charles McDaniel ‘aris 
Smith, Elizabeth Pitkin 
Smith, Frank H. Fayetteville 
Smith, Lora Selma Gravette 
Smith, Jewell J. Washington 
Smith, Nina DeQueen 
Smith, Ruth Ruby Winslow 
Spence, Helen H. Monticello 
Spikes, Mary Lucille Rogers 
Sprague, Bernice L. Leachville 
Sprague, Mary F. Cornin 

Spratt, Madge Fort Smi 

Spruell, Gla M. Fort Smith 
Spyres, Pearl May Fayetteville 
Stanford, Alice Fayetteville 


Stanford, Nellie Okha_ Fayetteville 
Steward, Jessie Cave _ Springs 
Stockburger, Hazel W. Winslow 
Stockburger, Iva Z West Fork 
Stockton, George Marshall Rogers 
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Strickland, Lucy Waldron 

Stroud, Joseph H. Tillar 

Stubblefield, Garland A. 
Fayetteville 


Sutton, Mrs. Gladys R._ Marianna 


Sutton, Velda Alma Fayetteville 
Swink, Loretta Fayetteville 
Swink, Ruth Fayetteville 
Taylor, Bernice Fayetteville 


Taylor, Mrs Elmo B_ Fayetteville 
Taylor, Iva Jewell Cane Hill 
Taylor, John W. Poughkeepsie 
Taylor, Oma Lee Royse City, Tex. 
Taylor, Ozra H. Bradford 
Tennant, Frank B. Dallas, Tex. 
Terhune, Mrs. Alice E 


Fayetteville 
Thomason, Dewey S. Warren 
Thompson, Ora Crosset 
Thornton, Lois Ruth Thornton 
Thurman, Erma Summers 
Thurman, Nora Alice Fayetteville 
Tidball, Virginia Fayetteville 
*Trimble, Otis C. Fayetteville 
Trimble, Mrs. Otis C. Fayetteville 


Tripodi, Mary Theresa 

. Okmulgee, Okla. 
Toaz, Mildred E. Fayetteville 
Toney, Jewell Anna Elkins 


Towles, Lillian Estelle Batesville 
Tucker, Mrs. Justin R. | Kingston 
Upchurch, Fredrica Fort Smith 
Upchurch, Josephine M. 

Fort Smith 
Van Hook, Lottie Ogden 
Velvin, Cora Lewisville 
Vickers, Cora Nell Fayetteville 
Vickers, Helena A. Fayetteville 
Voeste, Vera Prescott 
Wade, Warren B. Rogers 
Wakefield, Elmer G, Nashville 
Walkup, Marie Maud Havana 
Wallace, Alverta Harrison 
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Wallace, Jewell Juanita Carthage 
Walton, Lucy Clarksville 
Ward, Guy Marmaduke Batesville 
Watkins, Ada Kingston 


Watson, Mrs. Nora W. Texarkana 
Watts, Edith Prairie Grove 
Watts, Homer E. Prairie Grove 
Weaver, Leila Anne Teague, Tex. 


Webb, Ina Mae Reydel 
Webb, Ralph Fayetteville 
Webster, Dollie Elm Springs 


Weiterer, Minnie A. Prairie View 


West, Phyllis Anna Cane Hill 
Westpheling, Mary E. Fayetteville 
Whaley, Mary Allene MeNeil 
White, Bertha B Star City 
White, Lena Durham 
Whiteside, Thomas C. Gentry 
Wilkinson, Mabel Ruth Stamps 
Williams, Bess Fort Smith 
Williamson, Pearl DeQueen 


Wilson, Ethell 
Wilson, Berlin A, 
North Little Rock 
Wilson, Floy Atkins 
Wilson, J. M. Marlin, Tex. 
Wilson, Tannie Prescott 
Winkleman, Charlie D. 


Fayetteville 
Wood, Nora Lee Arkadelphia 
Woodruff, Dora S 


Fayetteville 


Bentonville 


Word, Emerson Fort Smith 
Wright, Mary Edith Little Rock 
Wylie, Mary Carthage 


Yarborough, Grace Clara 
Little Rock 


York, Christa Mena 
Young, Hazel Lucille Springdale 
Yowell, Myrtle L. Mansfield 
Zachry, Nell Steele Magnolia 


Zuerker, Barbara 


Fayetteville 
Zuerker, Elizabeth 


Fayetteville 


STUDENTS IN SMITH-HUGHES COURSE, 
SUMMER, 1922 


Boggan, G. S. Kingston 
Curry, Wm. 

Duboise, Thomas Ash_ Flat 
Gilbert, Galen O, Pea Ridge 
Hall, Travis Horatio 
Hall, William Fayetteville 
Hughes, Claude Allen Pine Bluff 
McMahon, W. E. Eudora 
Mills, Olin Boyce Franklin 


Neely, Kenneth Andrew 


Stockbrand, J. W. ROUshhecRsis 


Thrash, Grover C. Glenwood 


STUDENTS IN COTTON COURSE, 
SUMMER, 1922 


Adams, pores Perry Batesville 
Dante, Jack S Dumas 
Fair, Frank R. Bellville 


Tucker, Justin R. Western Grove 
Tyson, Haryey J. Camden 
Vinzant, William B. Branch 
Wilkey, Clovis Ray 

Fisher, W. C. Searcy 
Friend, Edward O. London 
Gage, Claude Ratcliff 


Hartsfield, W. A. 
Livingston, John F. 


Morris, Lewis Deane 


Parette Elmer E. 
Poynter,Sid L. 


Last or SrupENTS 


Batesville 


Keo 
Morrilton 
Dover 


Rutherford, James L. 


Sanders, Omar F. 
Stone, George V. 
Weiterer, Joseph F. 
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Batesville 
Texarkana 
Mansfield 
Prairie View 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
1922-23 


Adams, Robert 
Appleby, Jack 
Arnold, Lambert 
Askew, Bettie 
Atkisson, Frank 
Austin, Helen 
Austin, Lee 
Beauchamp, Charles 
Best, Cathrine 
Blanshard, John 
Blew, Bessie 
Blood, Grace 
Boyd, Audrey 
Brandenburg, Billy 
Brodgen, Grace 
Brown, Herbert 
Budd, Marguerite 
Burke, Henry 
Burnip, Kathrine 
Cady, Ruth 
Cannon, Philip 
Cannon, Fred 
Cannon, Ruth 
Cardwell, Fannie 
Cardwell, Lulu May 
Carlisle, Inez 
Carman, Elizabeth 


Newark 
Fayetteville 
West Fork 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
gden 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Johnson 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 


North Little Rock 


Cassatt, Lawrence 
Caudle, Fred 
Clark, Frances 
Clark, Lloyd 
Coleman, Nina Lee 
Colyert, Fred 
Cornett, Jimmie 
Cunningham, Ralph 
Curtis, Harold 
Curtis, Pansy 
Davidson, Nickie 
Dever, Zetta 
Dowell, Allen 
Dowell, Ruth 
Drake, Doris 
Droke, James W. 
Earle, Fount 
Earle, Ma 

Elli 


is, Davi 


1 
Farmer, Rusha 
Fietz, Wilma 
Fiori, Clelia 
Fishback, Herbert 
Fugitt, Yvonne 


Fayetteville 
Russellville 
Ireland, Tex. 
Ireland, Tex. 
Fayetteville 
Eagle Mills 
Osburn 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
ontitown 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Gilstrap, Marguerite 
Gollaher, Irene 
Graham, Marie 
Gregson, Edith 
Gregson, Lillian 
Griffith, Bill 


Guissinger, Constance 


Haizlip, Ralph 
Hale, Arthur 
Hale, Harrison,Jr. 


Saint Paul 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Hot Sprin: 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Halpine, Macomb New York, N. Y. 


Hamm, Garland 
Hansard, Fred 
Hansard, Helen 


Battles 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Harding, Mary Frances 


Harris, Walter 
Hart, Alton 
Hastings, Howard 
Hathcock, Martha 
Hawn, Marcus 
Hays, Lloyd 


Heffelfinger, Elizabeth 


Henbest, Wayne 
Henderson, Lee 
Henry, George 
Hight, Jack 
House, Amos 
Hughes, Stephen 
Irby, Rub 
ackson, Frances 
pace Allan 
ewell, Margaret 
ohnson, Gladys 


ohnson, Tonsie Mae 


sey, John E. 
Key, ee 
Knapp, Marion 
Latimer, Dorothy 
Latimer, Elizabeth 
Leicham, John 
Lewis, Murry 
Lichlyter, Hester 
Lively, Gladys 
Lively, Grayce 
Long, Jewell 
Love, Ewing 
Longino, Fanny 
Lucas, Ruth 
Mahaffey, Thomas 
Martin, Mrs. Opal 
Mason, Morris 
May, Hazel 

May, Wendall 
Merrill, Frances 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Weldon 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
reenland 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Horatio 
Fayetteville 
Johnson 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Peabody, Kan. 
Springdale 
Johnson 
Springdale 
Springdale 


F Bi 2 
ranklin 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Gen 
Womble 
Brentwood 
Brentwood 
Gifford 
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Merrill, Marjorie Gifford 
Miles, Baxter Fayetteville 
Millen, Frances Plumerville 
Miller, Richard Fayetteville 


Fayetteville 


Millsap, Audia 
Fort Cobb, Okla. 


Millwee, Bennett, 


Montegani, Norina Tontitown 
Moore, Eldon Clarksville 
Moore, Jerome Fayetteville 


Morrow, Richard New York, N. Y. 


McCathrine, Maxine Fayetteville 
McConnell, Ella Fayetteville 
McConnell, John Fayetteville 
McCormack, Carrie Fayetteville 
McCormack, Irene Fayetteville 
McCoy, Meade Springdale 
McDonald, Louetta Elm Springs 
McDonald, Worden Fayetteville 
McNair, Pauline Fayetteville 
Neal, Frances Fayetteville 


Nettleship, Mary Frances 


Fayetteville 
Oakley, Helen Fayetteville 
Olin, Grace | Fayetteville 
O'Kelly, Arlie Little Rock 
Petitt, Ruby Fayetteville 
Phillips, Grace Fayetteville 
Phillips, Julia Fayetteville 
Phillips, Ollie Fayetteville 
Phipps, Virginia Fayetteville 
Pinkerton, Ralph Fayetteville 
Pinkerton, Ruby Fayetteville 
Polk, Metrill Fayetteville 
Poole, Dilmon Tyronza 
Radican, Ed Fayetteville 
Radican, Lynn Fayetteville 
Renner, Welton Fayetteville 
Roberts, Richard Fayetteville 
Robinson, Grace Fayetteville 


Rogers, Mildred Fayetteville 
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Rudolph, Ruth 
Rutherford, Gladys 
Sanders, Vernon 
Seamster, Bernal 
Seamster, Dorothy 
Sharp, Lamar 
Shelly, Edwin 
Smith, Chester 
Sone, Margaret 
Stanford, Alice 
Stanford, Nellie 
Steen, Grace E. 
Stephens, Charles 
Stout, Alfred 
Taylor, Maude 
Terry, Pauline 
Thompson, Clinton 
Thompson, Una 
Toney, Florence 
Tunstill, Edith 
Vail, Mildred 
Vaughan, Helen 
Vick, Helen 
Watson, Cline H. 
Webster, Ruth 
Weir, Earline 
Wells, Clarence 
Whitaker, Maxwell 
Whitty, Margaret 
Winfrey, Donald 
Winkleman, Charles 
Winn, Robert 
Womble, Eugene 
Wright, Willis 
Yates, Margaret Lee 


Fayetteville 
Greenland 
Elkins 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Midland 
Crystal Springs 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Pine Bluff 
Fayetteville 
Harris 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Wayne, Kan. 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Winslow 
Womble 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Yates, Margaret Virginia 


Zuerker, Barbara 
Zuerker, Elizabeth 


Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


SUMMARY 
1922-23 


College of Arts and Sciences: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
eestor 
ophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
College of Engineering 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
zene 
pecials 
Trade Courses 
College of Education 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
*Duplicates 
College of Agriculture 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshnien 
Specials 
Agriculturgl Training Courses 


Total 
Duplicates 


Fall, winter, and spring terms 
Summer_ Session : 

Cotton Grading Class 

University High School 

General Extension Classes 
Correspondence Courses 

Agricultural Short Courses 
Combustion Engineering Short Course 
Winter Farmers’ Short Course 


Grand Total 


Stz 


295 


260 


*Candidates for degrees in other colleges and for Teachers’ Certificates 


in College of Education. 


GENERAL INDEX 


Accounting, 
courses in, 63 
Accredited Schools, 
committee on, 12 
list of, 30 
Smith-Hughes High Schools, 23 
Activities, 36 
Administration, 
officers of, 5 
rules of, 42 
Admission, 20 
to advanced standing, 22, 23, 32, 


33 
by certificate, 20 
to College of Agriculture, 22 
to eolleae of Arts and Sciences, 


1 
to College of Education, 22 
to College of Engineering, 22 
to School of Medicine, 156 
to Agricultural, Mechanical and 
Normal School, 160 
description of subjects accepted 
for, 23 
by examination, 20 
outline of requirements, 21 
schools accredited for, 30 
as special student, 32 
by, transfer of credits, 20 
Advanced Standing 
admission to, 32 
Advisers, 
committee on, 12 
Agricultural Chemistry, 
courses in, 132 
experiment station, 150 
laboratory, 17 
Agricultural Club, 37 
Agricultural Economics, 
courses in, 133 
experiment station, 150 
Agricultural Engineering, 
courses in, 134 
experiment station, 150 
eaienictal Extension Division, 
mecca Experiment Station, 
— 14 
Agricultural Laboratories, 17 
Agricultural Library Building, 16 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Nor 
mal School, 160 
Agriculture, 
entrance requirements, 28 
Agricultural Building, 16 
Agriculture, College of, 123 
admission to, 22 
admission as special student, 31 


club, 38 
courses of study, 123 
honor society, 39 


Agronomy, 
courses in, 135. 
experiment station, 150 


Algebra (see Mathematics) 
Alumni Association, 39 


Ancient Languages, 
courses in, 53 


Animal Husbandry, 
courses in, 138 
experiment station, 17, 150 
Animal Production, ‘ 
entrance requirements in, 28 
Appointment, pBatcnciary: 34 
Armory, 16 
Art, 
courses in, 69 
entrance requirements in, 29 
studio, 16 
Arts and Sciences, College of, 47 
admission to, 21 
courses of study, 47 
description of courses in, 53 
honor society, 39 
Astronomy, 
courses in, 78 
Athletic Field, 20 
Athletics, 37 
committee on, 12 
courses in, 55 
facilities for, 20 
rules of eligibility, 37 
Attendance and Discipline 
committee on, 12 _ 
regulations concerning, 43 
Auditing, University, 46 
Bachelor’s Degrees, 
conferred in 1922, 162 
requirements for, (see Degrees) 
Bacteriology and Pathology, 
courses in, 141. 
experiment Station, 150 
laboratory, 17 
Band, 38 : 
Beneficiary Appointments, 34 
Biology, . 3 
entrance requirements, 28 
laboratory, 16 
Board and Raom, 34 
Board of Trustees, 4 _ 
composition and functions, 42 
Bookkeeping, 
courses in, 63 
entrance requirements in, 29 
Book Store, 16 


GeNERAL INDEX 


Botany, 
courses in, 56 
entrance requirements, 28 
laboratory, 16 
Buildings and Equipment, 15 
Business Law, 
entrance requirements, 29 
Business Subjects, 
entrance requirements, 29 
Cafeteria, 19 
Calendar, 3 
Catalog, 
committee on, 12 
Certificates, 
admission by, 20 
awarded in 1922, 162 
in teaching, 90 
Chemical Engineering, 
requirements for degree, 104 
Chemistry, 
courses in, 58 
entrance requirements, 28 
laboratories, 16 
Chemistry, Agricultural, 132 
Chemistry Building, 16 
Christian Associations, 36 
Civil Engineering, 
description of courses, 108 
laboratories, 18 
requirements for degree, 105 
honor society, 38 
Civil Government, 
entrance requirements in, 26 
Club Study, 120 3 
College of. Agriculture, (See Agri- 
culture) 
College of Arts and Sciences, (see 
Arts and Sciences) 
College of Education, (see Educa- 


tion) 3 
College of Engineering, (see Engi- 
neering) 
Commencement, 
committee on, 12 
Commercial Geography, 
entrance requirements in, 26 
Commercial Subjects 
entrance requirements, 29 
Committees, 
of Board of Trustees, 4 
of University Senate, 12 
Convocation, 36 
Correspondence Study, 120 
class study, 117 
club study, 120 
Council, University ) 
organizations and functions, 42 
Course Symbols, 4 
Courses of Study (see under sepa- 
rate calleneayl 
Credit Hours, 45, 95 
Dairy Building, 16 
Dairy Husbandry, 
entrance requirements in, 28 
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Dairying, 
courses in, 138 
Dairy Laboratories, 16 
Debate, 
courses in, 66 7 : 
entrance requirements in, 28 +” 
honor society, 39 
intercollegiate, 37 
extension service, 121 
Degrees, 
conferred in 1922, 162 
requirements for, 
achelor of Arts, 47 € 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, 104 i 
Recbeacs of Civil Engineering, 


Bachelor of Highway Engineer- 


ing, 1 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, 1 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 106 
Bachelor of Music, 51 
Bachelor of Science, 49 
Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture, 124 
Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, 87 
Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics, 129 
Bachelor of Science in Medi- 
cine, 15 
Chemical Engineer, 107 
Civil Engineer, 107 
Doctor of Medicine, 158 
Electrical Engineer, 107 
Master of Arts, 52 
Master of Science, 89 
Mechanical Engineer, 107 
Design, 
courses in, 69 
Diploma, 
in music, 53 
Discipline and Attendance, 
committee on, 12 
regulations concerning, 43 
Divisions of University, 13 
Domes Art, (see Home Econom- 
ics 
Domestic Science, (see Home Eco- 
nomics) 
Dormitories, 
accommodations in, 35 
description of, 15 
fee, 34 
Dramatic Club, 39 
Drawing, 
courses in, 69 
engineering, 114 
entrance requirements in, 29, 30 
Economics and Sociology, 
courses in, 61 A 
entrance requirements in, 26 
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Education, : 
entrance requirements in, 30 
Principles of, 100 


Education, College of, 87 
admission to, 22 
admission as special student, 32 
club, 38 
courses of study, 87 
Sesctiption of courses offered in, 


honor scciety, 39 


Educational Psychology, 96 
Electrical Engineering, 
courses in, 111 
laboratories, 18 
requirements for degree, 106 
honor society, 38 


Engineering, College of, 103 
admission to, 22 
admission as special student, 31 
club, 38 
courses of study, 103 
degree in, 104 
description of courses offered in, 
fees, 108, 109, 111, 113, 116 
honor society, 39 
Engineering Experiment Station, 118 
Engineering Hall, 18 
English, 
courses in, 64 
entrance requirements in, 24 
Entomology, 
courses in, 141 
experiment station, 150 
laboratory, 17 
Entrance Requirements, 
mission) 
Equipment, 15 
Examinations, 
for admission, 20 
for advanced standing, 32 
regulations concerning, 45 
Expenses, 34, 158 
Experiment Station, 
agricultural, 149 
engineering, 118 
Experimental Engineering and 
Drawing, 
courses in, 114 
laboratory, 19 
Expression, 
courses in, 70 
Extension Division, 
committee on, 4 
Agricultural Extension, 151 
General Extension, 118 
Extension Teaching Service, 121 
Faculty, 
list of, 6 
Farm Lands, 17 
Farm Management, 
entrance requirements in, 29 
Farm Mechanics, 
entrance requirements in, 28 


(see Ad- 
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Fees, 
dormitory, 35 
engineering, 108, 109, 111, 113, 
11 


general, 34 
in fine arts, 68 
Fine Arts, 
courses in, 67 
diploma in, 53 
entrance requirements in, 29 
fees, 68 
French, 
courses in, 84 
entrance requirements in, 27 


General Extension Division, 118 
General Information, 13 
General Science, 
entrance requirements in, 28 
Geology, 
courses in, 71 
laboratory, 16 
Geometry, (see Mathematics) 
entrance requirements in, 25 
German, | 
courses in, 72 : 
entrance requirements in, 27 
Glee Club, 39 
Government, 42 
Grade Points, 47 
Grading and Examination, 45 
Graduate Standing, 
admission to, 33 
Graduate Study, 
committee on, 12 
courses open to graduate stu- 
dents, 45 
graduate degrees, (see Degrees) 
Graduation, Requirements for, 46 
Greek, 
courses in, 55 : 
entrance requirements in, 27 
Gymnasium, Women’s, 16 
Heat Power Engineering and Me- 
chanic Arts, 
courses in, 114 
High Schools, 
fully accredited, 30 
partially accredited, 31 
Highway Engineering, . 
requirements for degree in, 105 
History, ; 
description of courses in, 73 
entrance requirements in, 26 
honor society, 39 
History of University, 13 
Home Economics, 
club, 38 
courses in, 143 
degree in, 129 
entrance requirements in, 23, 29 
laboratories, 18 
teacher's certificate in, 92 
Honorary and Higher Degrees, 
committee on, 12 
Honor Societies, 39 


GENERAL INDEX 


Honors, 
regulations concerning, 40 
Horticulture, 
courses in, 145 
entrance requirements in, 28 
experiment station, 150 


Income of University, 14 
Infirmary, 1 
Information, General, 13 
Intelligence Test, 20 
Intercollegiate Debate, 37 
committee on, 12 
Italian, 
courses in, 85 
Journalism, 
courses in, 67 
honor societies, 39 
Laboratories, 16 
agricultural, 17 
Languages, ML 
entrance requirements in, 27 
Latin, 
courses in, 54 
entrance requirements in, 27 
Library, 
committee on, 12 
description of, 15 
agricultural, 16 
License, teachers’, 90 
Literary Societies, 38, 39 
Live Stock, 17 
Loan Fund, Student, 35 
Location of University, 13 
Machine Shop, 19 
Manual Training, 
courses in, 115 
entrance requirements, 30 
Masters’ Degrees, 
requirements for, (see Degrees) 
Mathematics, 
courses in, 76 
entrance requirements in, 25 
club, 38 
Mechanical Engineering, 
courses in, 113 
requirements for degrees, 106 
club, 38 
Mechanical Hall, 19 
Medicine, School of, 156 
Methods and Management, 97 
Military Art, 
courses in, 78 
honor society, 39 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 


Museum, 16 
Music, 
courses in, 68 
degree in, 51 
diploma in, 53 
entrance requirements in, 29 
practice rooms, 
special fee in, 68 
Natural Sciences, 
entrance requirements in, 28 


Normal Training, : 
courses in, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 30 
fficers, 
of administration, 5 
of Board of Trustees, 4 

Orchards, 17 

Orchestra, 38 ae 

Organizations and Activities, 36 

Pathology and Bacteriology, 
courses in, 141 
experiment station, 150 
laboratory, 17 

Peabody Hall, 18 

Pedagogy, : 
courses in, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 30 

Philosophy, 
courses in, 83 

Physical Education, 99. 

or men, (see Athletics) 
for teachers, 95 

for women, 79 

facilities for, 20 

Physical Geography, 
entrance requirements in, 28 

Physics, 
courses in, 80 
entrance requirements in, 28 
laboratory, 19 

Physics Building, 19 

Physiology, 
courses in, (see Biology) 
entrance requirements in, 28 

Piano, 
courses in, 68 

Plant Pathology, 
courses in, 148 
experiment station, 151 
laboratory, 17 

Plant Production, 
entrance requirements in, 28 

Political Science, 
courses in, 76 

Practice Teaching, 92 
entrance requirements in, 30 

Pre-Medical Club, 38 

Pre-Medical course, 50 

Prerequisite, 45 ’ 

Principles of Education, 100 

Prizes, 40 

Psychology, 
courses in, 82, 96 
entrance requirements in, 30 

Public Speaking, 
courses in, 66 
entrance requirements in, 28 
honor society 39 

Publications, Student, 40 

Recommendation Bureau, 92 

Registration, 44 

Regulations, 42 

Research, 
committee on, 12 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 78 


Resources of University, 14 
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Rhetoric, 
courses in, 64 


Romance Languages, 
courses in, 84 
entrance requirements in, 27 
Room and Board, 34 
Rules and Regulations, 42 
Schedule, 
committee on, 12 
Scholars, 
list of, 164 
Scholarships, 40 
School Administration, 101 
School of Medicine, 156 
Science, 
entrance requirements in, 28 
honor society, 38 
Secondary Teachers, 
course for, 91 
Self-Support 
opportunity for, 35 
Senate, University, 
committees of, 12 
composition and function, 41 
Shop Work, 
entrance requirements in, 30 
Short Course, 32 
electrical and _ mechanical 
neering, 116 
Social Sciences, 
entrance requirements in, 26 
Sociology, 
courses in, 62 
Spanish, 
courses in, 85 
entrance requirements in, 27 
Special Students, 
admission as, 32 
Statistics, 
committee on, 12 
Stenography, 
entrance requirements in, 29 
Stock, Live, 17 
Student Affairs, 
committee on, 12 
Student Government, 43 
Student Loan Fund, 35 
Student Organizations, 
committee on, 12 
Student Publications, 
committee on, 12 
list of, 40 


engi- 
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Students, 
list of, 164 
summer term students, 1922, 185 
University high school, 191 
summary of, 193 


Students’ Work, 44 
Studio, Art, 16 


Summer Term, 155 
students, 1922, 185 


Symbols, 45 


Teachers’ Certificate, 
requirements for, 90 


Teachers’ Courses, 91 
Thesis, 108 
Trigonometry, (see Mathematics) 


Trustees, Board of, 4 
composition and functions, 42 
Tuition, 34 
Typewriting, ; 4 
entrance requirements in, 29 
University Club, 19 
University Council, 42 
University Hall, 15 
University high school, 18 
list of students, 191 
University Senate, 43 
Veterinary Science, 
courses in, 149 
experiment station, 151 
Violin, 
courses in, 68 
Vocational Subjects, 
entrance requirements in, 28 
Vocational Teacher Training, 92 
in Agricultural Education, 94 
in Home Economics Education, 
94, 130 
Voice, 
courses in, 69 
Women’s Gymnasium, 16 
Bicuite: Men's Christian Association, 
3 


hut, 19 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 36 
Zoology, 
courses in, 85 
entrance requirements in, 28 
laboratory, 16 
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